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President Given 


Plan to Rebuild 
Flooded Areas 


Commerce of the United 
States 
Views. 


Present 


Federal Farm Loan 
Board to Cooperate 


Contemplate Obtaining Invest- 
ments of Capital in Stock 
Cor- 


of Various 


porations. 


99° 
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President Coolidge on May 
presented with a plan evolved by busi- 


was 


ness interests of the nation designed to 
effect immediate economic rehabilitation 
of the Mississipp® flood areas. 

The plan was laid before the Presi- 
dent by Lewis E. Pierson, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Judge Edwin B. Parker, 
Chairman of the Board of the Chamber, 


and Rober R. Ellis, of Memphis, Tenn., | 


Vice President of the Chamber for the 
South Central States. 

The plan, details of which have 
not yet betn worked out, contemplates, 
it was stated by the Chamber represen- 


tatives, obtaining subscriptions to a fund | 


“which will be used to supplement local 
subscriptions, made in the affected south- 
ern States, by investing in the capital 
stock of agricultural and other finance 
corporations, where an equal amount of 
local capital stock is subscribed, and 
where sound business management is as- 
sured.” Committees will be established 
in various cities to aid in the plan and 
an executive committee will be named 
to coordinate the work in which the 
Federal Farm Loan Board will cooperate. 

After their conference with the Pres- 
ideut, the Committee issued a statement 
detailing the information as submitted 
to the President. The full text of the 
statement foliows: 

The general program contemplates ob- 
taining subscriptions to a fund which 


will be used to supplement local sub- | 11. Government in its purchases should 


scriptions, made in the affected southern 
States, by investing in the capital stock 
of agricultural and other finance cor- 
porations, where an equal amount of 
local capital stock is subscribed, and 
where the need exists and where sound 
business management is assured. 

Committees will be set up in various 
cities, and an executive committee will be 
named to coordinate the work. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board will 
cooperate. Eugene Meyer, recently ap- 
pointed Executive Officer of the Board, 
advises Chamber officials that agricul- 
tural credit corporations with good man- 
agement are now being organized in 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, to 
make loans for agricultural purposes, 
and that the Federal intermediate credit 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


Complete Statistics 
Sought on Tobacco 


Representative Gilbert Says Fig- 
ures Now Gathered on Stocks 
Are Deceptive. 


A law will be enacted m the 70th 
Congress for collection and publication 
of tobacco statistics in accordance with 
views expressed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the tobacco trade, and the 
tobacco cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, Representative Gilbert (Dem.), of 
Shelbyville, Ky., predicts in an oral 
statement on May 28. Mr. Gilbert said 
he would reintroduce House Bill No. 
16350, which passed the House in the 
69th Congress but was lost in the 
Senate. 

“The hearings at the last Congress,” 
said Representative Gilbert, “disclosed 
that the present law for .collection of 
statistics on tobacco is now of no value 
to growers, manufacturers or con- 
sumers, The present law really operates 
to the disadvantage of the producer, 
in that under it quantities of tobacco 
unfit for manufacture have been stored 
and kept from year to year to show a 
large surplus on hand, when as a matter 
of fact much of it is worthless for con- 
sumption. 

“This bill transfers the gathering of 
the statistics to the Department of Agri- 
culture, instead of the Bureau of the 
Census, as the Department of Agricul- 
ture is now obtaining many statistics of 
similar nature, particularly as to to- 
bacco, and the growers feel more at 
home in the Department of Agriculture 
where their affairs are generally 
handled.” 

The bill gives specific directions to the 
Secretary of Agriculture regarding sta- 
tistics to be collected and published and 
the establishment of standards of classi- 
fication; embodies mandatory require- 
ments for information from dealers, 
manufacturers, growers’ cooperative as- 
sociations, warehousemen, brokers, hold- 
ers, or owners other than the original 
growers, with certain exceptions named, 
and has penalizing provisions for failure 
to provide the required information. 
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Silk Culture in Spain 
Promoted by Decree 


‘ 


Royal Order Requires 25 Per 
Cent of New Plantings te 
Be Mulberry Trees. 


Plans of the Spanish Government to 


stimulate silk cultivation have led to the 
issuance of a royal order approving or- 


| Special Envoy Says Guaran- | 


dinances of the Silk Committee and reg- 


ulations for carrying out the royal de- 
cree of October, 1926, which created the 
Committee, the Department 
merce has been advised by 
mercial attache at Madrid, C. H. Cun- 
ningham. 

His report, made public May 23, re- 
concerned with development of silk cul- 
ture in Spain, in fuil text as follows: 

Art. 1. The Director General of Pub- 
Works, provincial deputations and 
councils shall take the necessary 
to insure that from 25 to 50 


lic 

city 
measures 
per cent 
roads and highways of their respective 
jurisdictions shall be mulberry trees 
planted 
silk worms. The hydraulic divisions shall 
likewise plant mulberry trees on lands 
bordering on the swamps, on the banks 
and in the beds of the rivers, and in the 


of Com- | 
the com- | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Mr.Stimson Files 
His Report on 
Nicaraguan Trip 

a 


| 


tee of Fair Election Was 
Chief Factor in Bring- 
ing Peace. 


| Bitterness of Strife 


produces articles from the royal decree | 


| Struggle Coneluded, Mr. Diaz | : 
of the trees planted on the | 


for the purpose of producing | 


zones adjoining the zones planted with | 


poplars to lands 
from floods. 
Art. 2. Of the 100 trees which, ac- 


cording to the royal order of April 26, 


protect the adjacent 


1924, shall be planted annually by the | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Would Sponsor Move 
For Home Products 
In Government Work 


Senator Edwards, in Letter to 
Association, Announces 
Willingness to Intro- 
duce Resolution. 


=- 


Senator Edwards (Dem.), of New Jer- 
sey, in a letter made public May 23, an- 


| nounced his readiness te introduce a reso- 


lution at the coming session of Congress 
declaratory of the sense of Congress that 


avoid encouragement of 
rials in competition with American 
products and that American materials 
should be specified in calling for bids on 
Government construction. The letter was 
in response to a letter to him from the 
Mason Material Dealers’ Association of 
New Jersey, indorsing this resolution 
adopted by the trustees of that associa- 
tion. 


foreign mate- 


“In regard to recent importations of 


foreign cement affecting the home pro- | 


duction, Mr. James W. Clinton of Pas- 
saic, offered and moved the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas, 10,000,000 barrels of port- 
land cement has been imported duty free, 
since January 1, 1923, representing a 


loss of American industries of more than, 


$32,000,000; 

“Whereas, there is now before Con- 
gress a concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress “that American 
m&terials should be specified in calling 
for bids on Government construction; be 
it 

Resolved, by the Mason Material 
Dealers’ Association of New Jersey, that 
we endorse and urge the enactment of 
the bill introduced by Mr. Wood, of In- 
diana, by Congress, whereby all con- 
tracts calling for the use of cement, 
on all national, State and municipal con- 
struction work shall specify the use of 
American materials; that public monies 
shall not be expended for the purchase 
of foreign materials in roads, construc- 
tion or other public improvements. 

“‘Resolved: That copies of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to Senators, mem- 
bers of Congiess and to the State Road 
Commission, to the President of the Na- 
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Described in Report 


Both 
Saw American Envoy 


Off for Home. 


and Gen. Moneado 


The bitter warfare in Nicaragua has 
been brought to a close and peace once 
more reigns throughout that country, 
said Henry L. Stimson, special envoy of 
President Coolidge in Nicaragua, on May 
23, after his conference with President 
Coolidge. 

Mr. Siimson pointed out that this was 
brought about by the promise that the 
United States would supervise the presi- 
dential elections in Nicaragua in 1928. 
All factions in Nicaragua have taken 
this to be a binding promise that the 
next elections will be “free and fair.” 

Mr. Stimson said he doubted that the 
people of the United States realized the 
bitterness of the strife and the horror of 
the revolution in Nicaragua. Not only 
had this been ended, but when Mr. Stim- 
son left Managua both President Diaz 
and General Moncada, leader of the Lib- ; 
eral army, were on the station platform 
to see him off. 

The full text of Mr. Stimson’s state- 
ment follows: 

I arrived at Hampton Roads yesterday 


| afternoon and in Washington this morn- 


ing. I have spent the morning in con- 
ference with the President, with the 
Secretary of State, and with Colonel 
Olds. I have reported verbally of my 
experiences and possibly -in the future 
shall make a formal report, but have not 
done so yet. All that I care .to do at 
present is to emphasize the following 


points of the situation as I have wit- ! 


nessed it: 
I doubt if the people of this country 


have appreciated the bitterness of the 


strife and the horrors of the conditions 
which have existed during the revolution 
in Nicaragua. Not only has the actual 
fighting been so fierce that in many bat- 
tles the losses of the combatants, in pro- 
portion te their number, have been as 
high as the losses in the Great War, but 
the conduct of the warfare has been 
brutal beyond expression. 

j Prisoners Were Killed. 

When |! reached Nicaragua I found 
that no prisoners were being taken by 
either side. The wounded- when cap- 
tured were killed, and even when not 
captured most of them fell victims to 
the hardships of the climate and the 
jungle in which the fighting took place. 
Cases were brought to my attention 
where noncombatants, men, women, and 
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Certificate Issue Planned 
By Treasury for June 15 


The Department of the Treasury is 
planning a fiscal operation on the usual 
quarterly date of June 15, according to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon. 

Mr. Mellon stated orally May 23 that 
an offering of certificates will have to 
be sold as of that date, but he was un- 
able to give details at this time inas- 
much as the Department never decides 
terms or amounts until approximately the 
date of the announcement. Present in- 
dications are, however, the Secretary ex- 
plained, that the issue “will be com- 
paratively small.” 


Expansion of Operations in Naval Warfare 
Function of Airplane, Declares Mr. Warner 


\ 


Assistant Secretary of Navy for Aviation Says Speed Is 
Secondary Consideration. 


The final and fundamental utility of 
the airplane in the scheme of naval war- 
fare rests upon expansion of operations 
rather than the reduction of time re- 
quired to carry out the operation, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Navy for Aeronau- 
tics, Edward P. Warner, said, May 23, in 
the course of an address at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

It is natural to think of airplane first 
in terms of speed, Mr. Warner explained, 
but as a matter of fact the increase of 
the range at which it may elect to fight 
is most important. 

The full text of Mr. Warner’s address 
follows: 

When the general place of the airplane 
in the Naval Service is considered, in 
anticipation of an analysis of the scope 
of activity permitted io it by the existing 
state of aeronautical engineering art, it 
develops that all its functions can be con- 
centrated under a single head. It is oc- 
casion for remarks ‘as a signal curiosity 


that, although the airplane is characteris- 
tically a short-range vehicle, its radius of 
action being insignificant as compared 
with that of many surface vessels, its 
uses in the Navy all bear upon the in- 
crease of effective range of action or 
upon the ability of expert naval power in 
some form at a distance increased over 
that hitherto possible. 

We tend to think of high speed as the 
machine’s outstanding characteristic, and 
high speed is supremely important in the 
accomplishment of many of its missions; 
yet the final and fundamental utility of 
the airplanc rests on expanding the range 
of operations rather than on a reduction 
of the time required to carry them out. 

Range of vision in scouting of a ves- 
sel equipped with a reasonable number 
of aircraft has been increased to 50 or 
a 100 miles or more. Range of vision in 
fire control has been so expanded that 
the fall of shells at 30,000 yards can be 
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WASHINGTON, TUES 


| Fire Hazard of Cigar 


Exceeded by Cigaret 


Cigars constitute a slightly lower 
fire hazard than cigarets, the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, has concluded as the 
result of a study of the fire haz- 
ards of smoking. 

The full text 
statement follows: 

In the work the bureau is con- 
ducting on the fire hazard of 
matches and smoking 205 ignition 
tests were made during April with 
cigars of typical sizes. The results 
indicate a somewhat lower hazard 
than for cigarets. 

The latter, when once ignited, 
will generally burn up completely. 
while cigars will go out in about 
one-fourth the time required for 
completely consuming cigarets, and 
only from one-half to three-fourths 
inch of thevcigar will be burned. 

When placed on pads of com- 
bustible materials with applied air 
currents of two to nine miles per 
hour, the percentage ignition was 
also considerably lower with burn- 
ing cigars than with cigarets. 


of the Bureau’s 


Unfair Competition 
Charged in Price 


Fixing for Boilers | 


Are Named 
Complaint Made by Fed- 


Six Firms in 


eral Trade Com- 
mission. 


The Federal Trade Commission on May 
23 miade public a complaint charging 
unfair competition against the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, the John Wood Manu- 
facturing Company, the Detroit Rangé 
Boiler & Steel Barre! Company, the W. 
A. Case & Son Manufacturing Company, 
the Casey-Hedges Company, Inc., and 
the Scaife Manufacturing Company: 

It was charged that the companies 
have made a lump sum price arrange- 
ment for range boilers, which consti- 
tutes unfair competition with two manu- 
facturers on the Pacific Coast which 


j tends to create a monopoly in the Pa- 


cific Coast district, and violates the law 
regarding price discrimination. The 
Commission’s complaint was made in two 
counts. 

The first count charges violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act by the 
lump sum price arrangement, and the 
second count charges violation of the 
price discrimination -elause of the Clay- 
ton Act. 

A hearing has been set for July 18 at 
Washington, 
the 
the 


The 
will be 
May 25. 


sumeniary 


published 


of 
mn 


complaint 


issue of 


Duty Raised on Imports 
By Parcel Post Into Mexico 


The total duty on parcel post imports 
into Mexico will be increased by 4 per 
cent, as the result of changes in 
Mexican tariff, according to advices to 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Acting Commercial Attache at Mexico 
City, George Wythe. 

The full text of Mr. Wythe’s report 
follows: 

By a recent ruling of the 
treasury department, the 10 per cent 
Federal surtax on customs duties col- 
lected on all imports into Mexico is to be 
caleulated, when applied to dutiable par- 
cel post shipments. on the basic duty, 
increased by the surcharge of 40 per 
cent of the duty established by a decree 
published April 28. 

The 2 per cent municipal surtax will 
continue to be collected on the basic rate 
only. 

The effect of this ruling will be to 
increase the total import duty payable 
on dutiable parcel post imports into Mex- 
ico by 4 per cent of the basic rate of 
duty. 


——= —— 


Complete 
News Summary 
_ and Index | 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader. 
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‘Turn to Back Page 
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Regulations for Prevention 


Of Dumping Produce Outlined In Seminole Pool 


Explanation of Actis Given by Chief of Bu- 


reau of A gricultural Economics. 


Regulations for the adjninistration ot 
the Produce Agency Act, designated to 
prevent the “dumping” of perishable 
agricultural products, which have been 
in preparation since the enactment of 
the law by the 69th Congress, were made 
public on May 23 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

An explanatory statement of the in- 
tent and provisions of the Act also was 
given by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Lloyd S. Tenny. 
The full text of Mr. Tenney’s statement 
follows: 

The Act makes it a misdemeanor for 
anyone receiving perishable farm prod- 


ucts in interstate commerce for or on: 


behalf of another to dump, abandon, or 
destroy the products so received without 
good and sufficient cause therefor; that 
it is a misdemeanor for anyone receiving 
such products for or on behalf of an- 
other in interstate commerce to fail, 


| knowingly and with intent to defraud, 


to account truly and correctly therefor, 
and a misdemeanor for anyone receiving 
such products in interstate commerce, 
for or on behalf of another, knowingly 
and with intent to defraud, to make any 
false statement concerning the handling, 


Livestock Freights 


To Be Investigated | 


Harmonious System of Rates | 


Sought for South 
and West. 


Invetigations of freight rates on live- 
stock in western territory and in south- 
ern territory were announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissision May 23. 
The investigations are made parts of the 
general rate structure’ investigation, 
Docket No. 17000, undertaken by the 
Commission some time ago in accordance 
with the Hoch-Smith resolution passed by 
Congress in 1925. 

The commission has concluded to as- 
sign for hearing in connection with the 
restriction investigation eight formal 
complaint cases involving western rates 
and will call the proceeding Part 9, Live- 
stock, Western District Rates. Hearings 
will be held before Examiners Stiles and 
Parker beginning on June 30 at Salt Lake 
City, July 5 at Portland, Ore., and July 
15 at Los Angeles. Other dates will be 
announced later. 

The southern part of the proceeding, 
with which has been combined three for- 
mal complaint cases, will be referred to 
as Part 9 of Docket No. 17000, Live- 
stock Southern Territor, Rates. Hear- 
ings will be held before Commissioner 
Taylor and Examiners Stiles and Parker 
on July 27 at Montgomery, Ala., and be- 
fore Examiners Stiles and Parker at 
Louisville, Ky., on August 1. 

Explains Data Wanted. 

In appendixes .o its orders assigning 
the cases for hearing, which are dated 
May 16, the Commission outlined a com- 
prehensive schedule showing the kind of 
information it desires in the record. 

The full text of the order as to west- 
ern livestock rates follows: 

Western Livestock Rates. 

No. 17000. Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion, Part 9—Livestock, Western Dis- 
trict Rates. 

No. 14190. American National Live- 
stock Association et al. v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 

No. 15565. Livestock Traffic Associa- 
tion v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. 

No. 15686. American National Live- 
stock Association et al. v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 

No. 16113. Oklahoma City Livestock 
Exchange et al. vy. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 

No. 16131. Healy & Company vw Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany et al. 

No. 19042. D. G. Vick et al. v. Atchi- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Would Delay Permit 
For Power Pro ject 


Senator Norris Suggests Wait- 
ing on Congress Before Leas- 
ing Great Falls. 


Senator Norris (Rep.) of Nebraska, 
on May 23 made public a letter written 
to the Federal Power Commission sug- 
gesting that the Commission, before 
granting any permit for development of 
hydro-electric power at Great Falls, 16 
miles up the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington, await final action of Congress in 
dealing with the question of disposition 
of that power. 

The Senator said he believed it is the 
intention of both houses of Congress to 
finally develop this pewer at Great Falls 
by Governmental action. He said he 
intends to reintroduce a bill at the com- 
ing session of Congress with a view to 
Congressional disposition of the question. 

The full text of the letter, as made 


[Continued on Puge 6, Column 7.) 


under what circumstances the Act is ap- 


condition, quality, quantity, sale or dis- 
position thereof. 

“In considering the Act and the regula- 
toins thereunder, numerous questions will 
arise in the minds of the handlers of per- 
ishable farm products as to when and 


plicable. It is not possible for the De- 
partment: to foresee and announce in ad- 
vance all of the instances in which the 
In its enforcement, the 
Department necessarily must consider 
each transaction that may come into 
question strictly upon the facts relating 
thereto. In general, it may be stated, 
however, that all persons, firms, associa- 
ions or corporations receiving produce for 
or on behalf of another in interstate com- 
merce or in the District Columbia, 
whether at point or origin or at destina- 
tion or elsewhere, are subject to all of 
the provisions of the_Act. 


Act may apply. 


of 


Obviously the 


[Continucd on Page ~, Column 5.] 


Order Is Reseinded 


By Shipping Board 


Requirement for Submission 
of Actual Maximum Sched- 
ules in Intercoastal 
Trade Suspended. 





The Shippmg Board announced May 
23 that it had rescinded for the present 
an order requiring steamship companies 


in intercoastal trade to file schedules of | 


maximum rates on commodities and pas- 
sengers. 

Councel for the intercoastal carriers 
appeared before the Board to state that 
the carriers are preparing new sched- 
-ules of rates for submission. The deci- 
sion was then reached to suspend the 
order. 

The hearing, held at the request of the 
intercoastal carriers, who contended that 
the Board did not have the authority to 
make mandatory on them the filing of 
their maximum rate schedules “in fact,” 
was only of a few minutes duration. 
The Board immediately complied with 
the request of the carriers’ counsel 


Order [ssued Last Year. 

Whether the carriers are complying 
with Section 18 of the Shipping Act of 
1916, under the provisions of which all 
water carriers in the coastal and inter- 
coastal trades must file their maximum 
rates with the board, was the question 
raised by the Board at a hearing last 
fall. It was ordered at that time that 
the carriers file rates “which re in fact 
maximum rates.” 

It has been ascertained by the Board 
that in previous cases water carriers 
in the intercoastal trade have filed with 
the Board alleged maximum rates which 
were greatly in excess of the rates ac- 
tually assessed on freight. This actuated 
the Board in issuing its order making 
mandatory the filing of maximum rates 
| “in fact.” 

Counsel Before Board. 

Appearing before the Board at its 
hearing, May 23, were Frank Lyon, of 
New York, representing the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, Lucken- 
back Steamship Company, California and 
Eastern Steamship Company, Ocean 
Transport Company, and the Quaker 
Line; Ira A. Campbell, of New York, 
representing the Dollar Steamship Com- 
pany, the Arrow Line, the Munson-Mc- 
Cormick Steamship Company and the 


Pacific and Carribean Lines, and Roscoe 


H. Hupper, of New York, representing 
the Panama Pacifie Line. 


Purchases of Navy Beans 
Put on Standard Basis 


Contracts for beans based on Govern- 
ment standard specifications as to qual- 
ity are expected to result from a decision 
of the Department of the Navy to take 
advantage of the bean inspection service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

In an oral statement made May 23 
by J. E. Barr, assistant marketing spe- 
cialist in charge of bean and pea stand- 
ardization of the Hay, Feed and Seed 
Division of the Bureau, plans for the 
proposed inspection are outlined. 

Mr. Barr said that during the past 
two years the Navy Department has had 
trouble in getting beans that meet the 
desired specifications, and that sugges- 
tions from his Division have brought con- 
tracts for types of white beans not here- 
tofore purchased, as well as the general 
adoption of Government standards. To 
further this movement, Mr. Barr adds 
that shipping point inspection services 
have been established in four States, 
and that over 500 cars have been ex- 
amined up to May 15, 1927. 

These shipping points, Mr. Barr stated, 
have been located in Idaho, Montana, Wy- 
oming and Colorado, and a large per- 
centage of the shipments therefrom are 
still going on under a Federal certificate 

| of inspection, 


ForF iling of Rates 


SPUR Government is a stake of 
such inestimable value as to 

demand our constant and watchful 

vigilance for its preservation.” 


—James Buchanan. 


President of the United States. 
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Production of Oil 


PRICE 


To Be Controlled 


Operators Advise Secretary 
of Interior of First Steps 
Planned to Reduce 
Output. 


Umpire Is Named 


To Survey Field 


Committee Reports Progress to 
Meet Situation But No 
General Program 
Adopted. 


4 The Seminole oil pool in Oklahoma 
will be used by the petroleum industry 
in the first step towards solving its over- 
production problem, a producers’ com- 
mittee of five members. told the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, 
as chairman of the President’s Federal 
| Oil Conservation Board, at a conference 
on May 23. 

An umpire, disinterested in that field, 
has been appointed to analyze the Semi- 
nole district with a view to eliminating 
unnecessary wells, and will report to the 
producers ‘n New York City on May 25. 
The statement was made by the com- 
mittee stated through its chairman, Wal- 
ter C. Teagle, president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. Only pro- 
ducers in the Seminole field will be rep- 
resented, Mr. Teagle said. 

No General Plan Offered. 

No definite plan for solving the over- 
production situation or for further con- 
serving the crude petroleum resources 
of the country, was submitted. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Teagle’s report, Dr. 
Work asked: 

“This then is merely a report of prog- 
ress made so far by the producers?” 

Mr. Teagle replied that it was, and 
added: 

“Whatever is done at the meeting in 
New York on May 25 will be reported 
at once to you, Mr. Secretary.” 

The members of the committees are: 
Chairman Teagle, Robert W. Stewart, 
chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana; Amos 
L. Beaty, president, Texas Oil Company; 
Henry May Dawes, president, Pure Oil 
Company, and George S. Davison, pres- 
ident, Gulf Oil Corporation. 

This body was appointed by producers 
in the Seminole area at a meeting in New 
York City on May 11, following a pre- 
liminary conference with the Secretary 
of the Interior. The conference on May 
23 was held at the invitation of Dr. 
Work. 

In his statement opening the confer- 
ence, the full text of which will follow, 
Dr. Work told the operators that as the 
administrator of Government oil leases, 
he believed ‘“‘it to be to the Government’s 
interest to conserve oil in the ground, 
| at a time when overproduction contrib- 

utes to waste of that oil above ground.” 

He stated that the Government has 
refrained from putting its oil] land hold- 
ings on the market when production is 
unneeded and unprofitable, so far as the 
law permits this type of conservation, 
and that the wells on Governme t lands 
are at present producing less than half 
capacity. 

Mr. Teagle explained that the meeting 
in New York City on May 11 was not 
called to consider any definite plan, but 
to “get around the table to consider what 
might be done in a cooperative way, and 
entirely within the law, to ameliorate 
conditions.” It soon became apparent at 
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Distillation of Whisky 
Soon to Be Authorized 


At Least Four Corporations to 
Be Licensed, Says Assistant 
Secretary Andrews. 


Announcement of plans for resump- 
tion of whisky manufacture was made 
orally, May 23, by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Lincoln C, Andrews, 
who said the program contemplated re- 
newal of distilling in time to use this 
year’s crops. 

Mr. Andrews stated, after a conference 
in New York with several groups owning 
distillery properties, that the Treasury 
Department now will grant authority to 
distill to four and possible five, instead 
of two corporationsas originaly planned 
in medicinal whisky legislation which 
failed of enactment by the last Congress. 

While not disclosing the identity of 
the interests concerned, Mr. Andrews 
said the public could be assured of the 
stability of the corporations, “because 
they will be controlled by big men and 
men who can be counted on to obey the 
law.” 

Prospective of available liquor stocks 
has been a problem of the government 
for scveral years. It has been announced 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, that distilling should be 
started in time to ag. nev _ stock before 
the old supply should be gone. 

There is scarcely four-years’ stock left, 
according to Mr. Andrews. By resumpe 


(Continued on Page 2; Column 2.) 
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St. Elizabeths Hospital Said to Offer 


Prohibition Agents to Work to Prevent Delivery 
Of Liquor Smugeled in by Ships or Across Borders 


= 


Program Outlined 
In Enforcement Plan 


Narcotic Agemts to Assist im 


Getting Evidence of Viol- 
lations of Law. 


Instructions given to the Prohibi- 
tion Bureau, Coast Guard and Cus- 
toms services for cooperation in ef- 
forts to stop the smuggling of liquor 
and narcotics were made public on 
May 21 by the oe of the 
Treasury, Andrew . Mellon. The 
fie-st part of the fat | i. xt was printed 
in. the issuc of Maz 23. It concludes 
as follows: 

Prohibition—The Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion is charged with the enforcement of 
both the Prohibition and Narcotic Laws 
and, for this purpose, is separated into 
twvo distinct units. The main objective 
im the enforcement of the Prohibition 
Law is the elimination of the commer- 
cialized trafic in intoxicating beverages. 
As regards the particular subject of 
liquor smuggling, the Prohibition Unit’s 
function lies behind the customs lines 
and will be exercised primarily in ob- 
of those phases of 
smuggling operations concerned with 
the transportation and distribution of 
smuggled liquor, amd the illegal activi- 
ties of those engaged in this business. 
The officers of this service should all be 
alert to secure information and evidence 
of these various activities; to use the 
imformation to effect the elimination of 
the traffic, and to use the evidence to 
prosecute and punish those conducting 
it and responsible for it. 


taining evidence 


Program as Outlined 
Foz Prohibitiorz Bureau 
Territorial United States is divided 
into 22 Federal Prohibition districts, in 
each of which am administrator has his 
headquarters and is held responsible for 
the enforcement of the law within his 
district. Many law violations, however, 
are but part of a widely operating or- 
ganization engaged in ‘the liquor traffic, 
without regard to district lines. Pri- 
marily to handle these interdistrict cases 
most effectively, there is established a 


Chief Prohibition Investigator, 
Washington office is known as the Field 
Division of the: Bureau of Prohibition. 


The functions of the Field Division of | 


the Bureau of Prohibition are to per- 
form those duties of investigation and 
of compilation of information not spe- 


Sections of the Bureau. 


Functions Segregated 
Into Two Classes 


As indicated, its functions should 
broadly be segregated in two classes: 

The first is the gathering, classifying, 
correlating, filing and disseminating of 
Enformation strictly local in character, 
covering violations of the National Pro- 
hibition Act and the related statutes. 


of those violations of the National Pro- 
hibition Act, and related statutes, not 
Specifically entrusted to the several ad- 
ministrators and to the customs force, 
but to be prepared none the less to sup- 


plement the forces of the administrators | 
a Service when called | 
upon through suitable channels so to do. | 


In order that there may be no over- | 


and the Customs 


lapping in the exercise of the functions 
Outlined above, it has been 
proper to establish in each administra- 
tive District a representative of the Field 


Division (Chief Investigator’s Office), to | 


be designated Liaison Agent, whose du- 
ties shall be: 

(a) To determine (with the coopera- 
tion of the respective administrators), 
what information developed through 1lo- 
cal enforcement is suitable and proper 
for the centralized files of the Field 
Division. 

(b) To take over, 
istrator, such investigations as may 
Prima facie interdistrict violations, 
leading to interdistrict inquiry. 

(c) Totake over from the designated 
Special Agent of Customs the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of such cases as 
he may turn over. 


be 
or 


Limituion Placed 
On Liaison Agents 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon 





deemed | 


| everyone should be keenly intezxested is | 
| getting accurate and detailed 


temporary assigmment to duty with them 
of designated members of the Field Di- 
vision, Bureau of Prohibtion, who, when 
so functioning, ‘will be under the direc- 
tion of customs officers Who will be fully 
responsible for their activities while so 
assigned. 


For the enforcemént of the narcotic 
laws, the United States is dividéd into 
15 divisions, and the designated Narcotic 
Agent in Charge directs the work of the 
field agents im each of these divisions, 
While their mormal work is quite dis- 
tinct from that of the prohibition enforce- 
ment agencies, their activities often bring 
them accurate information of Prohibition 
Law violations and liquor smuggling ac- 
tivities. These narcotic agents can thus 
be of tremendous value to our general 
plan, and the Deputy Commissioner of 
Prohibition in Charge of Narcoties will 
instruct all his men to promptly trans- 
mit information or evidence of major 
violations, through their Narcotic Agent 
in Charge, to the Prohibition Liaison 
Agent; and likewise the Commissioner of 
Prohibtion will transmit instructions to 
all Prohibition enforcement officers to 
transmit, through their Liaison Agent, to 
the Narcotic Agent in Charge, any valu- 
able information or evidence bearing on 
narcotic law violations. Here again two 
services can be mutually helpful, and it 


' should be the aim of the higher officers 
| of both services to bring about such a | 


spirit of cooperation and good fellowship 


inacommon cause as will result in both 


services being benefited, each 


through 
the assistance of the other. 


Narcotic Agents to Aid 
Prohibitions Enforcement 
Summary. I wish acopy of this gen- 


member of each 
that he may 


organization in order 


individual members of each organization 


| —thus each man may be led to play his 
| part in the plan intelligently and ener- 


geticaliy. The one big thing in which 
‘ informa- 
tion promptly into the hands of those 
who are to use it, and ultimately into 
the central office in Washington, where 


it can be studied, classified, and made 


available to the agencies charged with | , : . 
| These detailed instructions, 


making the conspiracy cases or ec onvey- 
ing information essential to the 


| tion of the different parts of the plan. 
mobile force of investigators under the | 


whose | 





from the admin- | 


= ; aR and shipments 
cifically assigned to other divisions or |! . 


| ports or to coastwise and other 


Advantages Expected 


To Result ee Plans 


Foreign control wi 
better able to 


I thus be better and 


result in putting more and more ships 
out of business. The 


Coast Guard being better advised of the | 


various movements and activities of the 
smugglers, and being better equipped 
with suitable ships, will make it more 
and more difficult for the ships which 
have cleared the foreign ports to be able 
to deliver their cargoes, either in our 
similar 
shipping which may introduce it into our 
ports. Customs officers, being better in- 


| formed as to the personnel engaged in 
| smuggling, as to their methods of pro- 
The second is to investigate fully all | 


cedure and what efforts they are making, 
and where making them, will be better 
able to intercept these shipments either 
by water, rail, airplane or motor trucks; 


| and the Special Agents of Customs re- 


ceiving the results of all these seizures, 
and having available more and more de- 
tailed evidence of the activities of the 
smugglers, will be able, more promptly 
and accurately, to prepare well-made and 
holeproof*'cases against the smugglers 
for presentation to the courts, resulting 
in the confiscation of the smugglers’ il- 
licitly used property, and in the punish- 
ment of the persons involved in these 
conspiracies to violate our laws. 
Likewise, in 
Administra- 
tors’ offices, Who will undoubtedly handle 
agreat many of these smuggling’ cases 
turned over by the Special 
Customs, the constantly increasing fund 
of detailed information and evidence 
made available through the central office 
in Washington will more and more en- 


| able these cases to be made rapidly and 


accurately, and more comprehensively in 


‘Whisky Distillation 


| Four 


the fact that the representatives of the | 


oe Investigator’s Office in the 
‘. , the Liaison 
saxty upon agreement with either the 
administrators or the properly 


field, 


Agents, will function | 


desig- ; 


nated.customs officials, it being essential | 


in the interest of both economy 
gards over-lapping), and of harmony 
up for the guidance of the Chief 
vestigator’s force. 

In order to maintain, at their maxi- 
mum value, the information files re- 
ferred to earlier in this statement, in- 
formation received from the Office 
Foreign Control 
gence Service of the Coast Guard, should 
be embodied therein to be used wherever 
pertinent in making cases, or in supply- 
img information and evidence to admin- 
istrators. This gives the central file 
the maximum valwe to both liason agents 
and administrators in the field, and again 
illustrates the urgent necessitry that all 
field officers semd to their respective 
headquarters detailed information as to 
law violators and violators which may 
later be of great value in making cases. 

For the prevemtion of smuggling on 
the land borders, additional patrolmen 
paid from prohibition funds are selected, 
appointed, and directed in all their work 
by collectors of customs, and are in ef- 
fect customs enmiployes and subject to 
their regulations. In addition, the Spe- 
cial Agency Service of Customs, in spe 
eial cases, may be augmented by the 


(as re- | 


Soon to Be Licensed 


Corporations to Be 
Granted Permits, Says Assis- 
tant Secretary. 


[Continued fron Page 1.) 
tion of distilling this fall, as planned, the 
new whiskey will have actually less that 


p | time to age. 
that a distinct line of demarcation be set | 


In- | 


“You can see, therefore,” said Mr. An- 
drews, “that we have to get something 
done as quickly as possible, or else the 


| whisky will be green and hardly fit for 
| medical purposes by the time its use is 
| required.” 


of | 
and from the Intelli- | 


Mr. Andrews said two Treasury deci- 
sions will be 
Department plans into effect. These will 
provide the terms under which the distil- 
ling permits will be granted, and ac- 
tually start the distilling program, which 
now contemplates about 3,000,000 gallons 
annual production. 


It has mot been determined whether 
the distilling will include more than bour- 
bon and rye. Mr. Andrews said the De- 
partment Was not avers’ to 
facture of gin, brandy and other spirits, 
provided there is demand for it, but the 
present plan provides only for the two 
types of whisky. 

Mr. Andrews and the Commissioner of 
Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran, will con- 
fer later this week with representatives 
of several corporations concerned with 
renewal of operations. It is hoped by 
Mr. Andrews that the plans for actual! 
work then can be mapped out. 


| the case of the Liaison | 
Agents in the Prohibition 


Agents of | 


| able for 





personally understand that | 
the success of Our purpose to stop smug. | 
| gling rests largely in the hands of the 


Customs Employes 
To Patrol Boundaries 


Advantages Expected from New | 


Plan Summarized in Treas-, 
ury Instruction. 


bringing more nearly all of the persons 
involved into the net of the conspiracy 
case. Likewise, in narcotic control, with 
all this cooperative effort and added in- 
formation, and particularly with the as- 
sistance which may thus well be rendered 
through the Office of Foreign Control, it 
should be possible to make very material 
progress in stopping the smuggling of 
narcotics, which is today practically the 
sole source for the illicit business con- 
ducted in narcotics. And with all this 
added information narcotic agents 
charge should find it possible to make 
many successful conspiracy cases against 
the organized operators in narcotic 
smuggling. 


in 


Personnel Counted on 
For Full Cooperation 


With this picture before them, I be- | 


lieve the members of all our organiza- 
tions will find themselves sufficiently 
interested to take time to report to their 
proper chiefs all those detailed facts 
bearing on smuggling activities 
may prove of great value to our work, 


. . ; ‘ Te | giving names and descriptions so accu- 
| eral instruction given to each individual | . s 


to make their reports avail- 
information and for evidence. 
It is recognized that the Coast Guard 
and Customs Services have but limited 


rately as 


funds for this intelligence work, and it | 


| is true that all this work has its direct 


| clerical assistance shall be furnished by ! 


| tion Service in order 


opera- | 


supply information and | 
evidence of illegal practices which will | 





made public carrying the | 


the manv- | 


cago, 
| 





bearing on the ultimate enforcement of 
the prohibition and narcotic laws; it is 
therefore directed that, where necessary 


assignment from the Prohibi- 
that these head- 
quarters files may be maintained at the 


detail or 


| maximum of efficiency. 
It is not deemed practicable to give | 


instructions for the different 


in this general 


detailed 
services 
each to his 
own service, will be prepared in each 
bureau, but in collaboration with ; the 
other bureaus to assure avoiding any 
overlapping, and to assure efficiency and 
accuracy in the working of the plan 
And, 


their own duties, but how their duties 
fit into the general plan, and what the 
members of the other organizations are 
doing. copies of the detailed instructions 


in each bureau will be furnished to the | 


other Bureaus for dissemination through- 
out their organizations. 


New Air Mail Routes 
Proposed for Texas 


Extension to Laredo May Bring | 


Service to Interior of 
Mexico. 


Plans for new air mail routes in Texas 
are under consideration by the Post Of- 
fice Department, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Harry S. New, has just announced. 
The plans, if carried out, will expedite 


mails between Texas and points on the | 


overnight service between Chicago and 
New York City, the Postmaster General 
indicated. 

Mr. New also pointed out that the De- 
partment was planning to extend a route 
from San Antonio to Laredo, Texas, and 
thus “afford a continuance of air mail 
service from points in the United States 
to Mexico, with the possibility of Mexico 
continuing the service into the interior 
of that country.” 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Postmaster General New has an- 
ing the authorization of an advertise- 
ment inviting proposals for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft between 
Dallas, Waco, Austin, and San Antonio, 


Texas, a distance of approximately 260 | 


miles. 
Expedites Chicago Mail. 
The establishment of such a route 
would afford the patrons at San Antonio, 


| Austin and Waco and connecting points 


practically overnight service with Chi- 
and would put air mail into New 
York City the following afternoon after 
mailing at Texas points. 


The present postage rates of 10 cents | 
half onunce will afford a very rea- | 
be- | 


per 
sonable means of communication 
tween points in Texas, Chicago, and New 
York City. 


Consideration is also being given by | 


the Post Office Department of extending 
this proposed route from San Antonio 
to Laredo and thus afford a continuous 
air mail service from points in the United 
States to Mexico, with the possibility of 
Mexico continuing the service into the 
interior of that country. 


Galveston Line Planned. 

It was further announced by the Post- 
master General that consideration is be 
ing giver for proposals on bids for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft on a 
route between Dallas, Houston and Gal- 
veston, Texas, a distance of approxi- 
mately 275 miles. 

It is contemplated that this route will 
connect Dallas with the existing mail 
route between Dallas and Chicago about 
the middle of the present summer, when 
the Dallas-Chicago route goes on a night 
schedule. 

Such an air mail connection will af- 
ford Houston and Galveston practically 
overnight service with Chicago, and an 
arrival in New York City the next after. 
noon after leaving Houston and Gal- 
veston, 





which | 


instruction. | 





| Commission has 
full text of the 








Connections Opposed 
Between Potable and 
Other Water Supplies 
Resolution Against Use Is 


Adopted by State Sani- 
tary Engineers. 


Applies to All Piping 
Reported to Have Caused Out- 


break of Typhoid and 
Other Diseases. 


Opposition to the use of cannections, | 


between potable public water supplies 
and supplies from other sources, because 
such have been the cause of outbreaks 
of typhoid fever and other water borne 
diseases, was expressed by the seventh 
annual Conference of State Sanitary En- 
gineers held recently at Buffalo, the 
United States Public Health Service an- 
nounced in a statement, May 23. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Public Health Service follows: 

Public Health Bulletin No. 169 has re- 
cently been released by the Public Health 
Service. It contains the transactions of 
the Seventh Conference of State Sanitary 
Engineers and is the seventh consecutive 
publication giving the proceedings of this 
organization of State health workers. 
The preceding bulletins are Numbers 120, 
123, 133, 142, 154 and 160. 


Resolution Adopted. 

These transactions include principally 
the reports of committees, many of which 
have been working on their allotted sub- 
ject for a number of years. In addition 
there are a few general discussions of 
public health engineering matters. 

The report of the Committee on Cross 
Connections indicates that this confer- 
ence, is generally speaking, opposed to 
them and the conclusions of the commit- 
tees’ investigation is summed up in the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, cross connections, auxiliary 
intakes and by-passes between potable 
public water supplies and supplies from 
other sources have been the cause of a 
large number of outbreaks of typhoid 
fever or other water-borne disease, and 

Whereas, check valves and other pro- 
testive deviecs, or notifying the public 


in the case of using water from a pol- | 
| luted source through an auxiliary intake | 


or by diverting the flow around an in- 
tegral part of a purification plant 
through a by-pass, cannot be depended 
upon to adequately protect the public 


| from disease, 
in order that the members of eact | 
organization may understand not only | 


Be it resolved, that no physical con- 
nections should be permitted between 
any potable public water supplies either 
through cross connections, auxiliary in- 
takes or by-passes and other supplies 
exeept as follows: 

1. With another potable public water 
supply. 

2. With a potable supply which is reg- 
ularly examined as to its quality by 
those in charge of the potable public 
supply to which the connection is made. 

Definite Programs Urged. 

This prohibition to apply to all piping 
systems, either inside or outside of any 
building or buildings, and be it 


Further resolved, that definite pro- 


| grams should be inaugurated in each 


State and each municipality thereof to 
permanently eliminate all other connec- 
tions, and be it 

Further resolved, that the executive 
committee of this conference transmit 
copies of this resolution to the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association and related 


| organizations, also the American Water 


Works Association, New England Water 
Works Association and other analogous 
organizations with the request that they 
cooperate in securing the carrying out of 
the provisions of this resolution. 

The progress report of the Committee 
on Bath Places will be found very useful 
It includes tentative standards for the 
numerous questions of sanitation which 
grow out of any attempted supervision 
of bathing places. 

Other reports are interesting but most 
of them were given in such a form as to 
indicate progress and not completeness. 


' Steam-Electric i 
nounced that the Department is consider- | team-E ectric Enginemen 


Wanted to Fill Vacancies 
First-class steam-electric enginemen 
are needed by the Government to fill 
vacancies in the Departmental service 
in Washington, D. C., the Civil Service 
just announced. The 
announcement follows: 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open compeijtive 
examination for first-class steam-electric 
engineman to fill vacancies in the De- 
partmental Service, Washington, D. C., 
and in pesitions requiring similar quali- 
fications. 

The entrance salary is $1,500 a year. 
A probationary period of six months is 
required; advancement after that de- 
pends upon individual efficiency, in- 
creased usefulness, and the occurrence of 
vacancies in higher positions. 

The duties are to have charge of the 
operation, maintenance, and repair of a 
large heating, lighting and power plant, 
and all auxiliary mechanical and elec- 
trical devices and equipment. 

Full information and _ application 
blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission 1724 F 
Street N. W., Washington, Dp, .C. 


Brig. Gen. W. J. Glasgow 
Is Retired for Disability 


Formal orders for the retirement of 
Brig. Gen. William J. Glasgow, com- 
manding officer of Fort Myer, Va., on 
account of physical disability, were issued 
by the Department of War May 23 in the 
publication of Special Orders No. 119. 

General Glasgow, the o1ders state, has 
been found incapacitated for active serv- 
ice by an army retiring board. 
the approval by President Coolidge of 
the findings of the retiring Board, Gen- 


eral Glasgow has received orders’ to pro- 
ceed to his home, 





With | 


| eligible for 


Training in Methods of Psychotherapy 


Department of Interior Revi ews Opportunities in Institu- 
tion for Study and Ex perience for Physicians. 


The opportunity for training in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, operated by the De- 
partment of the Interior in the District 
of Columbia, is invaluable as prepara- 
tory training and experience for private 
practice in varous moedera methods of 
psychotherapy, the Department points 
out in a statement just issued. 

The statement describes opportunities 
for studies and experience at the insti- 
tution in psychiatry, psychology, den- 
tistry, nursing, dietetics, pharmacy, med- 
ical technology, occupational therapy 
and social case work. 

The large number of autopsies, about 
200 per year, offers abundance of ma- 
terial to the physician interested in gen- 
eral pathology or neuropathology, the 
Department says. It adds that “there 
are few branches of medicine in America 
in which there is such scarcity of trained 
specialists as in pathology or ncuro- 
pathology.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Approximately 25 physicians devote 
their time to the making of mental ex- 
aminations of psychiatric patients and to 
administrative details incident to their 
mental care and treatment. Opportuni- 
ties for acquiring knowledge in this 
specialized branch of medicine are un- 
surpassed, Examples of all types of 
mental disease are met and the results 
of the several forms of treatment ob- 
served. Numerous clinics and lectures 
on the subject of mental disease are held 
at the hospital, so that a physician has 
opportunity to become familiar with 
mental disease not only by personal ob- 
servation and experience but also by 
formal instruction given by specialists of 
long experience in this branch of medi- 
cine. Opportunities for research are af- 
forded and their utilization encouraged. 
The hospital has an extensive library 
dealing with this specialty under the su- 
pervision of a trained psychiatric libra- 
rian, and physicians have access also to 
the Surgeon General’s library, with its 
unsurpassed facilities. Training received 
by physicians in mental medicine at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital equips them for 
lucrative positions in community psy- 
chiatric work, mental hygiene, public in- 
stitutions for mental disease, or private 
practice. 


Four Physicians Devote 
Time to Psychotherapy 


About four physicians devote their time 
to special psychotherapy, being relieved 
of all administrative responsibility in or- 
der that all of their time may be utilized 
in this highly specialized profession. As 
preparatory training and experience for 
private practice in various modern meth- 
ods of psychotherapy the opportunity for 
training is of immense value. 

To the physician interested in general 
pathology or neuropathology the large 
percentage of autopsies (about 200 per 
year) offers abundance of material. 


| These are few branches of medicine in 


America in which there i such a scarcity 
of trained specialists as in pathology or | 
neuropathology. A new laboratory liber- 
ally equipped with modern apparatus of- 
fers opportunity for training in the vari- 
ous branches of pathology as well as 
unsurpassed opportunities for research 
in that branch of medicine. An arrange- 
ment with the National Zoological Park 
provides opportunity for the study of 
comparative anatemy and comparative 
pathology. 

The hospital maintains an acute med- 
ical and surgical department employing 
six physicians who devote their entire 
time to internal medicine, surgery and 
rontgenology. In this department all 
ordinary medical and surgical diseases 
are to be found, and opportunities for 
training and experience in surgery, in- 
ternal medicine and rontgenology are 
afforded. The hospital is equipped with | 
the most modern X-ray apparatus, de- 
signed not only for diagnosis but for 
treatment. Opportunity for training is 
also afforded in modern light and other 
forms of physical therapy. 


Departments Offer 
All Need Equipment 

The department of bacteriology and 
of clinical pathology is wel! equipped 
and offers opportunity for training not 
omly in routine procedures but also in 
research. Arrangements for collabora- 
tion with the Hygienic Laboratory of 
the United States Public Health Service 
afford unusual opportunities -for re- 
search in bacteriology. As the hospital 
has a population of over 4,000 persons, 
problems of sanitation and of com- 
municable diseases constantly arise and 
opportunity is afforded for training in 
the broad aspect: of sanitation, includ- 
ing examination of water, milk, and 
other food supplies, and the transmis- 
sibility and prevention of communicable 
diseases. The hospital laboratory is 
equipped with all apparatus necessary 
for the study of metabolic chemistry; 
and the hospital, with its 4,000 patients 
suffering from various types of physical 
and mental diseases, affords abundant 
material for studying the chemistry of 
the human body under various con- 
ditions. 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital employs one 
psychologist, to whom are afforded va- 
rious unusual opportunities for studying 
the several fields of normal and ab- 
normal psychology. Psycho-metric tests 
are made not only of mentally deficient 
individuals but also of psychotic persons. 
The large admission rate to the hos- 
pital presents opportunity for the psy- 
chological study of numerous forms of 
psychopathic personality and of ab- 
normal psychology as seen in various 
psychoses. . 


Three Dentists Employed 
For Work in Hospital 

The hospital employs three dentists. 
While most of the time of the dentist 
is occupied in prophylactic and repara- 
tive work, yet many conditions requiring 
various forms of dental surgery are 
observed. 

The _ hospital 
training school, 


conducts a recognized 
graduates.of which are 
examination for registered 


nurse, Affiliations are made with other 


f, 


tc EE ES EC ID 
ee 


hospitals affording opportunity for train- 
ing in specialized subjects not observed 
in this institution. Not only are there 
unusual facilities for training in psychi- 
atric nursing, but training is afforded in 
general medical and surgical nursing. It 
is becoming more and more appreciated 
ae training in psychiatric nursing is 

f4immense value to the nurse who ex- 
pects to follow any other branch of 
nursing. The importance of psychiatry 
as a medical and nursing specialty is 
becoming increasingly recognized, and 
sufficient nurses of psychiatric training 
can not be secured to fill the positions 
available. The hospital-employs various 
experienced nurses as instructors in its 
training school and for the perform- 
ance of supervisory and administrative 
duties. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital employs one 
dietitians. Experience is offered in the 
planning and preparation of diets not 
only of large groups of persons in com- 
parative physical health, but also in the 
feeding of individuals suffering from 
various acute and chronic physical dis- 
orders. The hospital maintains wards 
for persons suffering from acute medi- 
cal and surgical illnesses, also wards 
for persons suffering from chronic meta- 
bolic, digestive and other diseases. 


Occupational Therapy 


| Offered to Patients 


Occupational therapy has as its object 
the restoration of physical or mental 


functions by means of carefully planned 
work, and to return the patient to his 
place in the world as fit mentally and 
physically as his disease or injury per- 
mits, or to make him a useful and con- 
tented citizen of the institution. 


The aids, in the performance of their 
regular duties, have a chance to study 
special case work not surpassed in any 
hospital for mental and nervous dis- 
eases. They have opportunity to acquire 
special knowledge in their chosen work, 
to attend lectures given by the medical 
staff of the hospital on such subjects as 
psychology, hygiene, and mental and 
nervous diseases, and to attend the eve- 
ning courses of the universities of the 
city. 

The special training and experience 
gained in the occupational therapy de- 
partment of the hospital has prepared a 
number of our aids for more advanced 
positions in other hospitals and for pri- 
vate practice. 

The duties of the workers of the so- 
cial service department are primarily 
coneerned with the supervision of pa- 
tients on parole from the hospital in the 
District of Columbia. Contact is first 
made with the patient before he leaves 
the hospital. A careful investigation is 
then made of the home before he goes, 
to see if it is one where he will receive 
adequate care and attention, and to learn 
if there are any factors in the situation 
that are likely to precipitate another 
mental breakdown. If the home is rec- 
ommended he goes on an indefinite visit 
and is seen at intervals sufficient to ob- 
serve the course of his convalescence, 
varying in frequency with different pa- 
tients. In many cases constructive social 
case work is done, effort being made 
to increase his ability to make adjust- 





ments, in his work, with his relatives 
and friends, etc., and, on the other hand, 
to explain him and his difficulties to 
them. His mental and physical health 
are carefully watched, and when neces- 
sary appropriate treatment is recom- 
mended and carried out. At times, of 
course, this means a return to the hospi- 
tal. On the other hand, when it has been 
shown that he is capable of living in the 
community with at least no immediate 
danger of a return of his mental trouble 
he may be discharged. 

In addition to the above duties, the 
social worker, in certain cases, obtains 
a history from relatives or friends, etce., 
who have not appeared at the . or 
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Cases of Diphtheria yf 
And Typhoid Fever 
Exceed 1926 Figure 


Rises Recorded Also in Scar- 
let Fever, Smallpox and 
Poliomyelitis. 


Influenza Deaths Fall 


Incidence of Measles Is Little 
More Than Half That 
of Year Ago. 


Slight increases in the prevalence of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, smallpox, and 
typhoid fever were reported by State 
health officers for the week ended April 
30 of this year as compared with the 
corresponding week of 1926, according 
to the weekly statistical review on the 
prevalence of communicable diseases pre- 

pared by the United States Public Health 
iar and made public May 21. 

Reports from 41 States gave a total 
of 1,517 cases of diphtheria for the 1927 
week, as compared with 1,211 for the 
same week of 1926; 720 cases of small- 
pox for the 1927 week and 713 for 1926; 
260 cases af typhoid fever as against 
209; and 4,538 cases of scarlet fever this 
year against 4,153 last year. 

The full text of the summary, based 
on reports from State health officers, fol- 
lows: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communi- 
cable diseases in the United States. 

The 101 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table #re situated in all 
parts of the country, and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
30,900,000. The estimated population of 
the 95 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,280,000. Weeks ended April 30, 
1927, and May 1, 1926. 

Cases Reported. 
Diphtheria: 

41 States 

101 cities 
Measles: 

39 States . 

101 cities ... 
Poliomyelitis: 

41 States .. 

Scarlet fever: 

41 States .. 

101 cities 
Smallpox: 

41 States 

101 cities .... 

Typhoid fever: 

41 States 

101 cities 

Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 

95 cities 
Smallpox: 

95 cities 

New Orleans .. 

Los Angeles .. 

San Francisco .... 
to give it. Also, enyironmental situ- 
ations are gudied, to aid the physicians 
in understanding the patients’ difficulties. 
Research is carried on from time to time, 
such as employment studies, studies of 
the children of patients, etc. There are 
educational activities, too, such as the 
training of students in social work, and 
a short course is given also to nurses 
in the training school for nurses at the 
hospital. Lectures are given at differ- 
ent times, on mental hygiene and psychi- 
atric social work, to other educational 
groups, to social agencies, and at meet- 
ings of various kinds. The hospital af- 
fords exceptional opportunities in the 
way of study and research at its confer- 
ences, medical meetings, and in lectures 
on subjects pertaining to mental disease. 
The ceoperation between this department 
and the medical staff makes discussion of 
the problems of patients of great value. 
There are excellent ey facilities. 
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|Mr. Stimson Tells 


Weight and Measure /(Qperators to Test Control of Oil Production 


Legislation of States 


Is To Be Considered 


Bureau of Standards An- 
nounces Delegates’ Will 
Give Results of Inves- 
tigations. 


Reports on State legislation on weights 
and measures will be made during the 


twentieth national conference on weights 
and measures, to be held in the audi- 
torium of the Bureau of Standards and 
at the Raleigh Hotel, May 24 to 27, it 
‘was announced by the Bureau on May 23. 

“The opening session,” Ralph W. 
Smith, chief of the section of wieghts 
and measures, laws and administration, 
who is arranging the plans for the con- 
ference, said in an oral statement “wil 
be devoted to reports of State deelgates, 
officials of the States designated by their 
governors, and representatives of State 
associations of weights and measures of- 
ficials. Each State representative will 
be called upon to report to the confer- 
any new legislation along 
weights and measures lines. which has 
been enacted during the past year. They 
will also be asked to give results of any 
special surveys or investigations which 
have been conducted and to report any 
special problems still awaiting solution. 
States in which State association activi- 
ties have been in progress are Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Maine. 

“One of the papers on the opening 
day, May 24, will be that of Dr. L. V. 
Judson, chief of the length section of 
the Bureau of Standards, on the testing 
of standards of length. The State groups 
of weights and measures, in the course 
of the State supervision, have found 
it necessary to test the standards of 
cities and counties within the particular 
State. Dr. Judson will outline the 
proper procedure to be followed by 
State and local officials in testing meas- 
ures of length. It is not to be expected 
that these determinations will be made 
with the high degree of precision with 
which standards of length are tested at 
the Bureau, which examines. the ref- 
erence standards of all the states. The 
delegates will be told, however, what 
steps are’ necessary in carrying on the 
work which falls within their particular 
jurisdiction. This paper of Dr. Judson 
will complete the cycle of papers that 
have been given before the annual con- 
ferences on the testing of standards. 
At the 19th annual conference last year, 
there was discussed a testing of stand- 
ards of rhass and weight and several 
years ago the question of testing of va- 
rious kinds of capacity measures was 
substantially treated. The printed re- 
ports of the conference as issued thus 
become a valuable library for the guid- 
ance of* State and local officials the 
country over. 

“Dr. George K. Burgess, the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, will be out 
of the city on the opening day and the 
opening session will be presided over by 
the first vice president, George Warner, 
of Madison, Wis.” 


Plan Saving of Fish 


In Flood Territory 


Fish conservation work in the Mis- 
sissippi flood aera will begin immediately 
after the waters subside sufficiently, but 
heavy losses among all species of fish 
that inhabit the Mississippi may be ex- 
pected, M. J. James, assistant chief of 
the Division of Fish Culture of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, Department of Com- 
merce, declared in an oral statement 
May 23. 

The Bureau of Fisheries will coop- 
erate with States and with game and fish 
organizations in rescuing fish left 
stranded by the receding waters, said Mr. 
James. It is not expected, however, that 
this work will be made necessary before 
July or later, since the waters must re- 
cede considerably before seining can be- 
gin, he added. 

Requests Are Filed. 

Requests are now pouring into the 
Bureau of Fisheries for aid in saving the 
fish. Isaak Walton Leagues of Arkansas 
are particularly concerned with this prob- 
lem, it was stated. Plans are already 
on foot in Arkansas. where the superin- 
tendent of the Mammoth Springs (Ark.) 
fish culture station of the Bureau of 
Fisherics is arranging with State au- 
thorities for beginning this work at once. 

Mr. James said that the district su- 
perintendent at LaCrosse, Wis., C. F. 
Culler, would supervise the work gen- 
erally when it begins in the lower Mis- 
sissippi reaches. 

Fish Are Left Stranded. 

It is a seasonai occurrance for fish 
to be left stranded after the June floods 
in the upper Mississippi, according to 
Mr. James, but the Bureau has never 
been faced with the problem on such an 
extensive scale so far South. In fact, 
he said, the rescue workers have rarAly 
gone as far South as Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. 

Meanwhile, observations are being 
made in the flood areas and the rescue 
crews will be dispatched to the points 
of recedence as quickly as possible. The 
only possible effect upon the fish of the 
flood at its present stage is to “catch” 
them spawning in shallow water, which 
will now be out of the normal channels, 
when the waters begin to subside. 


President May Review 
Fleet at Hampton Roads 


President Coolidge may review the 
United States Fleet at Hampton Roads, 
Va., early in June, when the fleet of more 
than 100 vessels arrives at that place, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement at the 
Department of the Navy May 23. 

Tentative information received at the 
Department was that the Presidential 
yacht “Mayflower” would go to Hampton 
Roads about the time of the arrival of 
the leet, wher: the President would re- 
view the war vessels. 


‘ 


First Step Proposed 
Toward Conservation 


Committee Reports Initiative 
Taken to Try Out Measures 
to Reduce Output. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


the meeting of the Seminole operators 
that the overproduction problem was not 
confined to the one field, but was gen- 
eral over the producing areas of the 
country, he said. 

“However,” Mr. Teagle continued, “in 
order to begin, one has to commence, 
and we thought that we might make 
some kind of a commencement at Semi- 
nole. So we set about analyzing several 
of the causes leading to overproduction, 


and we all agreed that if there were no | 


drilling of wells, there would be no over- 
production.” 


Practical Oil Man 
Appointed as Umpire 

The question of whether the operators 
represented at the mecting were drilling 
unnecessary wells was considered, he 
said. As a result, Ray M. Collins, whom 
Mr. Teagle termed a “practical oil man,” 
was engaged as an umpire to make an 
analysis of the Seminole area. Two 
weeks were to be given to this activity, 
and the meeting in New York on May 


25 was appointed to receive the report, | 
| quest. 
| moved to do so and we should like a free 


he stated. 
According to Mr. Teagle, when the 


committee arrived in Washington for the | 


meeting with Dr. Work, it received a 


~preliminary report from Mr. Collins to | 


the effect that the number of unneces- 


sary wells in the Seminole field were | : ans 
munity of interest. 


probably comparatively few. 
Dr. Work asked Mr. Teagile, at the 
close of the latter’s report, if he were 


prepared to say something about con- | 


servation of oil as a whole problem, in 
addition to what he had said regarding 
the Seminole situation. 

Mr. Teagie replied that all the com- 
mittee had in mind when it came to 
Washington was that it would like to 


make a start at the one field, in the be- | 


lief that the working out of the prob- 
lems there would result in an example 
to the other sections of the 
which contribute to overproduction. 


might produce only one barrel per day, 
contributes to overproduction. The suc- 
cess of any plan, according to Mr. Teagle, 


would depend directly upon the coopera- | 


tion between the producers. 


He stated that his company estimated | 


the shut-in production of the cquntry on 
April 30 as 155,000 barrels a day; 20,000 
in southwestern Texas, 60,000 in Cali- 
fornia, and 75,000 in the Rocky Mountain 
area. 


Figures on the shut-in production of 


Colorado were asked for by Dr. Work. 
Mr. Teagle replied that he did not have 
statistics for that State. 


Secretary Work asked a number of | 


times if anyone else attending the con- 
ference wished to volunteer any informa- 
tion“on the petroleum situation. When 
there were no volunteers, he observed: 

“It would be assumed that you are all 
of one mind on the question.” 

Hee declared the meeting adjourned, 
after thanking the operators for their 


Dr. Work Explains 


Purpose of Meeting 
The full text of Dr. Work’s opening 
statement follows: 


Gentlemen: ‘e is little nee Sie | ae 
There is little need for me iGevemment 


to explain why this conference has been 
called. 
with overproduction of crude petroleum. 
Economic conditions are disarranged, 
temporarily at least, and the chief ex- 
ecutives of the larger oil companies have 
indicated a desire to present to this 
Board certain facts and tentative plans 
which they feel likely will ameliorate 
present conditions. 

I regret that the full membership of 
the Board is not present. But you are 
welcome to express your views and leave 
with us such materia’ as you feel will 
contribute to our better understanding of 
your problems. These facts will be laid 


te render such help as may be possible. 
What is proposed for discussion is an 
involved problem that has now become 
acute. It is the much talked of theory 
of conservation brought to a test. The 
Board is concerned as individual adminis- 
trators of Government activities: The 
Army and Navy as necessary consumers, 
the Department of Commerce in stable 
markets, and the Department of the In- 
terior in locating and conserving de- 
posits and in supervising the production 
of one-tenth of our national petroleum 
output. Collectively, the Board has a 
moral responsibility in safeguarding the 
interest of some thirty million actual 


consumers of oil products. > 


You gentlemen understand, of course, 
that legal powers have not been. con- 
ferred on the Federal Oil Conservation 


any definite plan, or fix limitation upon 
legitimate private initiative. We are 
what might be termed an advistory or 
cooperative agency. 


Objective of Board 


Is Conservation 

Fundamentally this Board is a con- 
servation body, primarily interested be- 
cause of the Government’s responsibility 
for the best interests of all the people. 
It was created for the specific purpose 
of conducting an intensive study into 
national petroleum conditions with a view 
to laying before the President and the 
Congress the facts as they seemingly 
exist in relation to the present and poten- 
tial natural oil resources of the country. 

The Board has rendered one report 
based upon a general survey of condi- 
tions which indicated the necessity for 
practical and constructive conservation 
in the production of oil as well as 








country | downs of a single year. 
-y | 


The oil industry is confronted | 








suggestions were incorporated in that 
report. The Board believed at the time 
the report was rendered to the Presi- 
dent, and it still believes, that the oil 
industry should be encouraged to employ 


} more constructive and economic prin- 


ciples in the conduct of its drilling op- 
erations. There has been haste, waste, 
and disregard for the laws of economics. 


The industry today is being penalized | 


for neglect of these precautions, par- 
ticularly as to haste in production. 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
is concerned with the stabilization of all 
factors involved. If it can assist the in- 
dustry as a whole to more satisfactorily 
meet its obligations to the public and 
the Government, and at the same time 
to improve and protect its own struc- 
ture, it will have performed a real 


| service. 


I hope you gentlemen understand that 
this board is ready and willing to co- 
operate not only with the heads of the 





oil industry, but with the various state | 


regulatory commissions, with independ- 
ent operators and “wildeatters,” the con- 
sumers of petroleum and its by-prod- 
ucts—the man who may buy one gallon 
of gasoline, as well as the concern which 
may buy a million gallons. The machin- 
ery of the Government is equally open 
to all for the refining of this question. 
The board has no field or traveling rep- 
resentative or any one authorized to 
forecast its probable findings; it must 
first hear ‘the matter. 


Ask Free Discussion 


Of Any Phase at Issue 


This meeting was called at your re- 
We are pleased that you were 


discussion of any phase of the subject 
at issue so that all of us may better un- 


derstand just what may be done to pro- | 
| tect the Government, the public and the 


industry alike. I believe tiere is a com- 


With the idea that general and wide- 


| spread benefits outweigh indiyjdual and 


scattered advantages there is naturally 
linked the idea of subordinating tempo- 
rary advantages to long-term benefits. 
This, in a way, is what oil cgnservation 
means—considering the ‘industry as a 
whole rather than a few individual units 
and over several decades instead of a 
few months. It is the future welfare of 
yeur whole industry that means more to 
the general public than the ups and 
And the whole 
industry includes small units of produc- 


: ox: 1 ON l ith large—both the littl 
Every well, he said, even though it | en oer ae ae ee 


companies and the big corporations. 
The Federal Oil Conservation Board is 
cognizant of the fact that overproduc- 
tion brings in its train results much more 
serious in losses which small operators 
are suffering than in any burdens placed 
on the larger and stronger companies. 


Indeed, the competition in an oversup- | 


plied market, between oil from new flush 
pools and oil from small wells in old 


fields may cause the abandonment of pro- | 


ducing wells of the type that constitute 
stable production, destroying small pro- 


ducers widely distributed and inflicting a | 
| serious loss to the nation. 


Prices below 
cost, if long continued, have that result 
and the privilege of profitable operation 


producers, whose aggregate output is 
large and will be needed by the consum- 
ers when the present period of surplus is 
past. 
Policy of Department 
Is to Aid Operator 

That the land owner, as distinguished 
from the oil operator, has not yet been 


| mentioned may seem strange, inasmuch 


as the Secretary of the Interior repre- 


country: the Indians and the Federal 
itself. As the adminis- 





} liam 





In Seminole Pool, Seeretary Work Is Advised 


Umpire Is Named 


To Survey Field 


Progress Reported in Effort to 
Meet Situation But No Gen- 
eral Program Adopted. 


its oil-land holdings on the market when 
production is unneeded and unprofitable, 
so far as the law permits this type of 
conservation. It may interest you to 
hear that on public oil lands there is 
today an actual shut-in production of 
120,000 barrels a day—production prac- 


tically all of which can be immediately ! 


made available*when the market needs 
it. In other words, the wells on Govern- 
ment lands are at present producing less 
than half capacity. 

Clearly, the oil industry needs its busi- 
ness stabilized and the public should be 
assured of adequate supply and freedom 
from price fluctuations. Conservation 
measures will be justified and become 
popular with both producer and con- 
sumer if they are directed toward lower- 
ing cost of production and effecting sav- 
ings in oil, in labor, and in capital ex- 
penditure. 


Mississippi River 
Is Reported Falling 


| Chief of Army Engineers Is Ad- 


vised of Conditions in 


Flood Area. 


Reports received by Major General 


| Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Army Engineers, 


from Major Donald H. Connolly, district 
engineer at Memphis, relating to the 
flooding of the lower Mississippi, state 
that in the first and second Mississippi 


River districts the wiver is falling, but | 


no crevasses have yet been unwatered, 
the Department of War announced in a 
statement May 23. 

From Major John C. H. 
engineer at Vicksburg. came a report 


Lee, 


that the situation in the third district | 


“is improving gradually,” but Major Wil- 
H. Holcomb, district engineer at 
New Orleans, reported that the “situa- 


| tion on the east bank of the Atchafalaya | 


continues critical.” 
Reports from Engineers. 
The full text of the 
statement based on official information 
from district engineers, follows: 
Major Donald H. Connolly, 


River 


District 


Engineer at Memphis, reports to Major | 


General Edgar Jadwin. Chief of Engi- 
neers, that in the First and Second Mis- 


sissippi River Districts the river is fall- } 


ing, but no crevasses have as yet been 
unwatered. Supply is still being con- 
tinued under Government auspices as 


| far as Greenville, but, in conformity with 


) | the policy of getting the routes of sup- 
must be secured, if possible, to the small | , . = ; ; 


ply back into normal commercial chan- 


| nels as soon as possible, packet service 


is being resumed. Railroads are push- 
ing repsir work throughout the area. 
Railroad service into Arkansas City is 


expected today. 


| sents two fee owners, the largest in the | 


trator in charge of the publicly owned | 


oil lands, the Secretary’s authority is 
greater than as trustee for the Indians. 
During this period of overproduction, 
the policy of the Interior Department 
has been to meet the operator on Gov- 
ernment land more than half way in any 
effort he wishes to make in helping the 
situation. 

As the administrator of Government 
oil leases the Secretary of the Interior 
has believed it to be to the Government’s 
interest to conserve oil in the ground, 
at a time when overproduction contrib- 
utes to waste of that oil above ground. 


: 4 : : | In that respect the Government lessor 
before the full Board, which will weigh | 
| the minutes of this meeting and endeavor 


and operator lessee have much the same 
interest and petitions for relief from 
operating requirements in Government 
leases have been sympathetically re- 
ceived and promptly granted. The Gov- 
ernment has also refrained from putting 





Chinese Artillery 
Sets Fire to Tank 


A tank belonging to the Standard Oil 
Company near Chinkiang, China, was 
set on fire on May 22 by Chinese artil- 
lery fire, according to a dispatch re- 
ceived by the Department of State May 
23 from the Commander of the Ameri- 
can Fleet in Asiatic water, Admiral C. 
S. Williams. 

The statement by the Department fol- 


F ie | lows in full: 
Board to prescribe, approve or disapprove | 


Admiral Williams reported today to 
the Navy Department that he had re- 
ceived a message from the Commander 
of the Yangtze Patrol, Admiral Hough, 
to the following effect: 

During Saturday night heavy artillery 
fire occurred between Silver Island and 
the north shore at Chinkiang. A direct 
hit was made on the fuel oil tank of the 
Standard Oil Company by one shell, set- 
ting the tank on fire. The destroyer 
Ford and Wolverine had landing forces 
ashore at 4:50 p. m. These isolated the 
fire by spraying the other tanks, digging 
trenches and pumping oil. The Ford 
reports that the hit was probably over- 
fired from north bank by Northern 
troops. 


gagement of heavy artillery only. The 
U. S. S. MeCormick, destroyer, got un- 
der way at 5:26.p. m. 
rendered assistance. 
was reported the 


extinguished and 


through intelligent use. Certain specific | bombardment appeared to die out. 





for Chinkiang to | 
At 6 p. m. the fire | 


Situation in Third District. 

Major John C. H. Lee, District Engi- 
neer at Vicksburg, reports to General 
Jadwin that the sttuation in the Third 
District is improving gradually. He ex- 
pects to ask for bids today for hiring 
teams to build a protection levee behind 
three crevasses on the Arkansas river. 
The river is falling two-tenths of a foot 
per day at the upper end of the Third 
District and four-tenths of a foot at 
Vicksburg. 

Major William H. Holcomb, District 
Engineer at New Orleans, reports to Gen. 
eral Jadwin that the situation on the east 
bank of the Atchafalaya River continues 
critical. The swift current is causing a 
scour of the levee which is so far under 
control, but continues to threaten the cav- 
ing of banks. Rain throughout the past 
two days has added to the difficulties in 
this section, as it has made labor inefii- 
cient and communication by road almost 
impossible. 

Lieut. Colonel G. R. Spalding, in charge 
of coordination of transportation, reports 
to General Jadwin that 1,000 people and 
1,000 animals are still living along the 
levees north of Melville. Supplies for 
these people are delivered from Baton 
Rouge. 
is still giving great concern. 


Post-War Education 


Declined in Saxony 


Gradual Recovery Expected to 
Result in 81 Per Cent Res- 
toration by 1935. 


The Bureau of Education has just an- 
nounced that statistics indicative of the 


effect of the War on Saxon school en- | 


rollment have been received from the 
American Consul at Dresden, A. T. Hae- 
berle. ; 

The 
lows: 

In 1914 the number of public schools 
in Saxony was about 1,900, with a total 
of 805,000 pupils; in 1922, the total num- 
ber of public schools in Saxony was 2,- 
197, with a total of 720,174 pupils (335,- 
901 male and 364,273 female). 

The number of pupils decreased stead- 


full text of the statement fol- 


ily after the war and reached its low-; 


est number of 504,000 in 1925-26. In 
1921-22 it was 716,000. According to 
the Saxon census of 1925, it will increase 


| by 10,000 in 1926 and again by 10,000 
This fighting appeared to be an en- | 


in 1927. 

In view of present and anticipated 
birth figures it is expected that in 1935, 
the total number of pupils of the Saxon 
public schools will amount to 81 per cent 
of the 1921-22 total (716,000), i. e. 
579,960, 


district | 


Department’s | 


The situation south of Melville 


; afternoon from Premier 


President of End of 


War in Nicaragua 


Guarantee of Fair Election 
Declared to Be Chief Fac- 


tor in Peace. 


Described 


Bitterness 


Special Envoy Says Both Fac- 
tions Killed Prisoners and 
Battle Losses Were Heavy. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
thildren, were butchered in cold blood, 
and also cases where such noncombat- 
ants were tortured and mutilated. Fur- 
thermore, the country was rapidly drift- 
ing into anarchy, and was becoming 
filled up with armed men, who had for- 
merly been in one army or the other 


and who were choosing the easier course | 


of becoming bandits. 

This situation 
tirely ended. 
succeeded in persuading both sides to 
make a truce pending our conferences for 
peace, there has been no organized fight- 
ing between the two armies. The only 
deaths that have occurred since that 
time have been the results of banditry 
and small attacks by local groups of 
guerrillas. Even these latter combats 
are rapidly ceasing. 

Both of the armies have been dis- 
banded, and have delivered over their 
weapons to the custody of the American 
forces, which have received up to date 


is now practically en- 


nearly 6,000,000 rounds of ammunition. 
Not only has Moncado’s army, the chief 
of the revolutionary armies, been thus 


gaging in guerrilla warfare on their 
arms. This included Cebula’s band in the 
neighborhood of Chinandega, and also 


i the band near Nagarote which was re- 


chanan a week ago. 
Promised Fair Election. 

This transition from war to peace has 
been accomplished by the faith which 
both sides have in the promise of the 
President of the United States by ar- 
ranging for American supervision to 
give to Nicaragua a free and fair elec- 
tion in 1928. It was this which caused 
Moncadas army to day down its arms, 
and it was that army which constituted 
the life of the revolution. General Mon- 
cada in his conference with me expressed 
the situation as follows in a statement 
which he dictated: | 

“Once again the Liberals place their 
| confidence in the United States. The 
leaders of the army will try to convince 
their men that this promise of fair elec- 
tions will be fulfilled. The central point 
which the army wishes to be assured of 
is that the United States will do its best 
to give Nicaragua a fair election in 1928.” 

I feel that this offers to the United 
States an opportunity to win the confi- 
| dence of Nicaragua and to perform a 
great constructive service to the whole 
of Central America. I feel sure that it 
will be regarded by our people as a 
sacred trust. 


Captain Lindbergh 
Replies to Messages 








Department of State Makes Pub- 
lic Acknowledgment of 
Congratulations. 


Captain Charles Lindbergh acknowl- 
edged the congratulatory messages from 
President Coolidge and the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, on May 23, 
through telegrams sent by the American 
Ambassador in France, Myron T. Her- 
rick. 

At the same time, the Premier of Italy, 
Benito Mussolini, sent a congratulatory 
message to the American Ambassador to 
Italy, Henry P. Fletcher. The messages 
as made public by the Department of 
State, follow in full: 

Ambassador Herrick sent the follow- 
ing message today for the Secretary of 
State from Captain Charles Lindbergh: 

“Your kind message tremendously 
appreciated.” 

Ambassador Herrick sent the following 
message today for President Coolidge 
from Captain Charles Lindbergh: 

“Your appreciative message filled me 
with gratitude.” 

Ambassador Fletcher reports to the 
Department that he received yesterday 
Mussolini an 
autographed letter of which the follow- 
ing is a translation: 

“Mr. Ambassador: Accept the expres- 
sion of enthusiastic admiration which 
rises in this moment from the hearts of 
the entire Italian people rejoicing in the 
superb trans-oceanic flight of Lindbergh. 

“A superhuman will has taken space 
by assault and has subjugated it. Mat- 
ter once more has yielded to spirit and 
the prodigy is one that will live forever 
in the memory of men. 

“Glory to Lindbergh and to his people. 

“(Signed) MUSSOLINI.” 





Senator Robinson Favors 
Study of Flood Control 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, minority leader of the Senate, 
after a conference with Senator Brous- 
sard, of Louisiana, and others, suggested 
on May 23 that the members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce and the 
House Committee on Flood Control who 
serve in the 70th Congress, meet in 
Washington and proceed at once wh 
the assembling and the assimilating of 
information and formulating of plans 
necessary to the preparation of adequate 
flood control legislation at the coming 
session of Congress. He said that in this 
way the summer and early autumn may 
be devoted to study of the problem so 
that a-well considered measure can be 
agreed upon, 


Since May 4, when we | 
| “by which the business interests of the 


over 9,500 rifles, 269 machine guns, and } 


| disbanded, but each of the bands of semi- | 
independent rebel chiefs who were en- | 


own account has also delivered up its ! 


sponsible for the death of Captain Bu- Shipping Board, T. V. O’Connor stated 


| May 23. 


said was in spite of the expense of $2,- 
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The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 


May 23, 1927. 


10 a. m.—Col. Henry L. Stimson, for- 
mer Secretary of War, and President 
Coolidge’s personal representative in 
Nicaragua, called at the White House 
to report to the President on conditions 


in Nicaragua, from which country he 


has just returned. 

11 a. m—Representative James T. 
Begg, of Sandusky, Ohio, called to say 
good-bye to the President prior to leav- 
ing for his Ohio heme. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., of Garrison, N. Y., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11:45 a. m.—C. Bascom Slemp, for- 
merly Secretary to President Coolidge, 


and Dr. Charles G. Maphis, dean of the | 
summer quarter, University of Virginia, 
at Charldttesville, Va., called to invite | 


the President to attend the Institute of 
Public Affairs to be held at the Univer- 


| sity of Virginia beginning” August 8. 


12 noon—Lewis E. Pierson, of New 


York, President of the Chamber of Com- | 
merce of the United States, and Robert | 
R. Ellis, of Memphis, Tenn., vice pres- } 
of the chamber for the Southern ! 


ident 
Central States, called to submit a plan 


country can aid in the economic rehabii- 
tation the Mississippi Valley 
area.” 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 


of 


: ; : | 
retarial staff and answering mail corre- 


spondence. 


Expense of Operating 
Merchant Fleet Cut 


of the 
Board Announces Reduction 
in Current Year. 


Chairman Shipping 


The operating costs of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, were materially re- 
duced in first nine months of the cur- 
fiscal the Chairman of the 


rent year, 


The reduction, Mr. O’Connor 


000,000 for “breaking out” special ships 
for heavy cargoes of American cotton, 
grain and coal. 

The full text of Mr. O’Connor’s state- 
ment follows: 

Chairman T. V. O’Connor of the 
United Shipping Board today 
made public figures of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation im- 
provement in the operating results of 
Shipping Board lines. 

Ship operation: For the first 
months of the present fiscal year (July 


States 


Indicating a_ sharp 


nine 


1, 1926, to March 31, 1927), the Shipping 


Board’s operating expense cost is $13,- 
035,000. The expense for the 
period in 1926 was $14,850,000, and for 
the same period in 1925 the cost was 
523,680,000. 


In other words, the operating expenses | 


for the nine months ending March 31, 
1927, are less than those for the same 
period of the preceding year by $1,800,- 
000 and less than the expenses for the 
same period in 1925 by more than $10,- 
600,000. This reduction is emphasized 
when we consider the large amounts 
spent by the Board this year on special 
ships to move American grain and cotton 
and to supply deficiencies occasioned by 
the withdrawal of foreign tonnage dur- 


ing the British coal strike the early part | 


of the present fiscal year, the extra ex- 
penditures for which were in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000.0000 in excess of 
similar expenditures during each of the 
two preceding fiscal years much of which 
represents a capital charge in the way 
of betterments. 

The following is a list of ships in op- 
eration: n 

March, 1925, 325; 

March, 1927, 327. 

It is estimated that the Shipping 
Board’s cost for the entire fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, including the spe- 
cial expenses referred to above, will not 
be in excess of $16,000,000. This com- 
pares with a total for the previous fiscal 


March, 1926, 289; 


year of $19,600,000 and a total for the 


fiscal year 1925 of $30,063,000. 

The operating cost for the month of 
Marck, 1927, was less than that of any 
other,;month since the beginning of 1921, 
and the operating results should be very 
much more favorable during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, and this ap- 


plies especially to the passenger vessels. | 

The operating results of the United | 
States Lines (passenger vessels) for the | 
past 10 months have shown a profit of | 


approximately $137,000 as against a loss 
of approximately $1,250,000 for the cor- 
responding period of the fiscal 
1924, 1926 and 1926 respectively. 


Spanish Decree Changes 
Tax on Motor Vehicles 


Spain will put into effect a complete 
change in the tax on motor vehicles on 
July 1 next, according to a cable just 
received from Madrid by the Department 
of Commerce. 


flood | 


| 
same | 


years | 
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| American Aircraft 
Fly 48,586,492 Miles 
In 1926, Report Shows 


| Mr. MacCracken, in State- 


ment Gives Records in 
Various Activities. 


Civilian Flying Grows 


Scliedules Maintained on 18 
Airways by 194 Planes 
Reach 4,474,772 Miles. 


American aircraft, including both civil 
and military, recorded a mileage during 
1926 of nearly 50,000,000 miles, nearly 
half of avhich may be accredited civil and 
| commercial planes, the Assistant Secre- 
| tary of William J. Mac- 
Cracken, Jr., announced in a statement 
May 21. The scheduled mileage for the 
he stated, was about 4,500,000 
miles, maintained by 194 airplanes over 


Commerce, 


year, 


18 regular airways and carrying pay 
freight amounting to 418,986 
Following Secretary 
statement in full: 
23,000,000 miles were flown 
by civil and commercial aircraft in the 
United States during 1926. In addition 
| to this mileage of heavier-than-air craft 
it is estimated that a total of 37,500 
miles were flown by lighter-than-air craft 
during the year. 

Reports from scheduled air transport 
| operators and operators engaged in 
sightseeing, exhibition, advertising, pho- 
tography, crop dusting and _ other 
branches of aerial work indicate that ap- 
| proximately 23,310,355 miles were 
| traveled by flight of 1,536 planes during 
| the past year, using an average speed 
of 80 miles per hour as a basis of com- 
parison. If the Army, Navy and Coast 
Guard flying time were to be added to 
this figure the total American air mile- 
; age for heavier-than-air craft would be 
48,586,492 miles. 

Flying over 18 regular airways, 194 
planes maintained a scheduled mileage of 
4,474,772 miles in 1926. Reports from all 
air operators indicate that 94,353 pas- 
sengers were carried on planes free of 
charge during the year. The number of 
paying passengers transported totaled 
676,567. Thetotal number of hours flown 
reported was 234,313 and pay freight 
carried amounted to 418,986 pounds. 

Reports to the Department of Com- 
| merce indicate, that 4,466 students were 
given training in aviation in 1926. 


pounds, 
MacCracken’s 


1S 


More than 


Organic Colors Used 
For Coloring Rubber 


Trade Commissioner at London 
Reports Development to De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The use of organic colors for coloring 
rubber is reported to have been developed 
in England in mailed advices to the 
Department of Commerce from the Trade 
Commissioner at London, Homer S. Fox. 

The text of the report follows: 

Until comparatively recently, the only 
practicable method of obtaining satis- 
factory colors on heat cured rubber was 
to use inorganic pigments. Today quite 
| a range of organic colors are used in 
England, that have been found particu- 
| larly suitable for this use . Two groups 
of organic colors are used viz; soluble 
in water and insoluble in water. Soluble 
colors are used first to form a lake 
color while the insolubles are mixed di- 
rectly into the rubber. As the nature 
and quality of rubber differs widely with 
| the different ingredients in accordance 
to its use, it is necessary to select colors 
| for particular purposes. The best re- 
sults-are claimed with organic colors in 
press cured rubber. 





Germany and France Lead 
In Civilian Air Routes 


Germany and France lead by far in the 
mileage of civil air service soutes in 
Europe, according to a compilation just 
| made by the Transportation Division of 
the Department of Commerce. It fol- 
lows: s 

The mileage of civil air service routes 
in Europe in operation, by nationality 
of operator, compiled from the latest 
reports is as follows: Albania, 137 miles; 
Austria, 929; Czechoslovakia, 455; Den- 
mark, 595; France, 7,419; Germany, 11,- 
003; Great Britain, 1,195; Hungary, 315; 
Italy, 1,390; Netherlands, 1,695; Poland, 
800; Rumania, 125; Spain, 200; Sweden, 
992; Switzerland, 799; total, 27,596 
miles. 

In addition the following jointly 
operated services are: Austrian-German- 
Czechoslovakian, 345 miles; French-Ger- 
man, 570 miles; German-Russiap, 749; 
Italian-Austrian, 317; Swiss-Dutch, 398; 
Swedish-Finnish, 259; Estonian-Finnish, 
53; total, 2,691; grand total, 30,287 miles. 


The full text of the announcement by } 


the Automotive Division follows: 

Royal Decree of April 29, effective 
July 1, 1927, establishes single circula- 
tion tax on automotive vehicles and can- 
cels other forms of automobile taxation 
hitherto employed. 


horsepower yearly minimum basis five 
horsepower; taxicabs 36 pesetas five 
horsepower minimum; motorcycles with- 
out sidecar 16.50, with side car 20 mini- 
mum three horsepower; busses carrying 
minimum 15 passengers 874 pesetas and 
1,558 pesetas additional per seat; trucks 
515 pesetas per ton capacity; unused 
vehicles paying 50 per cent. Money 
raised will be distributed among munici- 
palities, provincial and central govern- 
ments, and latter will chiefly be used in 
the construction of highways. 


Privately owned or ! 
de luxe aujomobiles pay 33 pesetas per | 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


‘The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


Ar 
43 Exchange Pl. New York City 
AY) 
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Airplane Functions to Expand 
War Operations, Says Mr. Warner 


Assistant Secretary of Navy for Aviation Says 
Speed Is Merely Secondary 
Consideration. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


observed almost as minutely as the im- 
pact of solid shot in the days when bat- 
tle ranges were under half a mile. ; 
Range of antiaircraft defense is in- 
creased to 20,000 feet or more, vertically, 
and to many miles horizontally, by the 
availability of fighting-planes to be 
launched forth in anticipation of the 
coming of an enemy. Finally, and per- 
haps most important of all, the range 
of fire from a surface ship has risen 
by virtue of the coming of the bombing 
airplane from a maximum of 30,000 
yards or a little more to something of 
the order of 100,000. 
nthe aircraft-carrying ship is, a fight- 
ing vessel even though it never mounts 
or fires a gun. The only difference be- 
tween that craft and a battleship carry- 
ing high-elevation guns 1s that, whereas 
the battleship may elect to maintain a 
range of 30,000 yards during an action 


with an enemy vessel of lower power and | 


smaller gun elevation, the aircraft car- 
rier similarly may choose to fight at 50,- 
000 vards or 60,000 as its most effective 


range, given the speed to enable it to | 


maintain the distance that it chooses. 


Increased Range of Action 
Modified Naval Procedure 


Such expansion of possible range of 
acti 5 
strategy and tactics. hi 
axiom of the science of military opera- 
tion from time immemorial that new 
equipment and new discoveries ; 
change the fundamental principles, ut 
do alter the mode of their application. 

Twentieth century writers on strategy 
can still extract lessons and choose ex- 
amples from the campaigns of Hannibal 
and Alexander and their naval ocntem- 
poraries. Neither the coming of steam 
and steel and the torpedo afloat, or mo- 
tor transport and the tank ashore, nor of 


airplane and airship aloft have made | 


such examples invalid, but they are use- 
ful as suggested guides in observing the 


universal adherence of great comman- | 
der to universal principles, not for di- | 


rect imitation in a changed era. 


Where change in detail of equipment | 


occurs, furthermore, its repercussions 
upon operations become far reaching; 
for the creation of a new weapon or a 
new method of attack reacts forcibly 


upon all those previsouly existing, so | 


that the efficient officer must be apprised 
of the capabilities of all the instruments 


that may be introduced into navad bat- 


tle. That is another anda longer way of 
saving with proof what Admiral Mahan 


said epigrammatically in his declaration | 
that a naval officer should have a general 


knowledge of all parts of his profession, 
with a specialized knowledge of one. 


analyze in intimate detail the possible 
measure of improvement in the perfor- 
mance of airplanes. Detailed informa- 
tion is not wanting for your examination 
as the opportunity presents itself; but 
let me speak here rather in terms of 
broad and general principles. 

It is the easier to do so because of the 
many factors of analogy that exist be- 
tween naval and aeronautical construc- 
tion and engineering, and because of the 
consequent facility with 
trained in meeting the questions that 


. . . 1 
arise in marine engineering can put him- 
self in sympathetic accord with the aero- | 
nautical engineer in his attack upon the | 
is con- | 


special problems by which one 


fronted in that field. 


Similarity Pointed Out 

In Engineering Problems 
Airplane and naval vessels alike move 

in fluids, and both alike are subject to 

resistances which cannot be theoretically 


treated as a whole, but can only be de- | 
termined by direct experiment interpreted | 


and extended in the light of such theory 
as does exist. Airplane and surface ves- 
sel alike are driven by fiuid reaction en- 
gendered by the use of a screw propeller. 

Both alike exact constant care of the 
part of the desigger to insure adequate 
stability in motion through a troubled 


medium, between the submarine and the | 
airship, to be specific, the theories of | 


stability and control are so fully inter- 


changeable and the conditions so exactly | 
analogous that tests for the purpose of | 
have ; 


securing submarine design data 
been made on models suspended in the 
moving air current in a_ laboratory 
created for aeronautical studies alone. 
The interaction between the theories 
and practices of design of marine and 


aerial craft has carried mutual benefit. | 


The designer of airplanes has learned 


heavily upon the naval constructor at | 1 
many rough places in the road, and the | 
present state of the seaplane and flying | 
boat and their present performances are | 


owing very largely to work done by 
members of the naval establishment in 
the Washington 


field. 


The engineering experience possessed 


by naval officers has enabled them not | 
and for } 


only to operate intelligently 
maximum result the aircraft with which 


they were furnished, but also by careful | 


observation and shrewd deduction in the 


course of their operating experience to 


make that experience react 
upon future design. 

The debt has, however, been 
means a one-sided one. The airplane 
has brought its contributions to naval 
engineering, and the 
aircraft into the naval service had made 
its effects felt elsewhere than in the do- 
mains of tactics and strategy. 


favorably 


As one concrete example, the theories | 


of fluid friction have received a vastly 
increased attention from mathemati- 
cians and from laboratories in the last 
two decades because of their importance 
in aeronautics, yet the results obtained 
are applicable in air and water alike. 
As another instance, the theory of pro- 
pulgion by a screw is basically the same 
in aircraft and in surface vessels, al- 
® 


on necessarily modify the details of 
It has been an | 


never 


though with certain modifying factors in 
each case which do not appear in the 
other; and new theories evolved and new 
methods put into use with primary ref- 
erence to the airplane have proven fre- 
quently suggestive to, and sometimes di- 
rectly applicable in, the work of the 
marine engineer. 


Navy Medal Presented. 


For Aerodynamics 

The Society of Naval Engineers has 
in fact recently presented its gold medal 
for a paper on propulsion which is based 
essentially on the work of students of 
mathematical aerodynamics. Remark 
may be made, too, while on the subject 
of propulsion, of the fact that the fresh- 
est of novelties in the driving of ships, 
the Flettner retor, is purely aerodynamic 
“in its own conception. 

All these, however, are matters of 
detail, and there is a much more funda- 
mental relationship between naval and 
aeronautical engineering. It lies in the 


severest limitations of weight and space. 
In a stationary power plant ashore, 
neither the weight per horsepower nor 


fect the cost. On a vessel afloat they 
are matters of the most vital concern, 
and especially is that true on high-speed 
naval vessels where 100,000 horsepower 
must be packed within a space which 
could readily be devoted to one-five hund- 
dredth part of that power without leav- 
ing any impression of prodigality or 
waste. 

The importance of weight in aircraft 
needs no emphasis, and dimensions be- 





particularly in the naval service, where 
the number of airplanes that can go to 
sea on a vessel is necessarily inversely 
proportional to the amount of space oc- 
cupied by the individual machine. 


Maximum of Efficiency 





| mercial airplane. 


which one } 


Considered Before Economy 
The naval engineer and the airplane 


designer thus have their shoulders to the | 
| same wheel, each engaged in a struggle | 


for ounches and inches, and they can 
profit by watghing each other. 
larly can the naval engineer profit; for in 


| the airplane that struggle takes a form 


even more extreme than in the ship, and 
it is often of advantage in dealing with 
a problem to observe the experiences of 
someone else to whom it is presenting it- 
self in somewhat similar but intensified 
form. 

The degree of that intensification is 


| suggested in economic terms when it is 
This is not the place nor the time to | 


declared that, whereas the saving of 
weight has an effective cash value, in re- 
duced costs of operatéon during the life 
of the unit, only 10 or 20 cents a pound 
in railroad car or merchant vessel, the 
corresponding figure rises to something 
of the order of $20 a pound in com- 


material point of view, in other words, 


| if the long view extending over the en- 


tire life of the equipment be taken, it 


is worth assuming an increase of $20 in | 


cost to save a pound in weight of struc- 
ture. 


Everything @se being equal, it would | 


be worth while to replace 20 pounds of 





model basin and else- , 
where, both in the taboratory and in the | 


by no | 


introduction of | 


material costing 10 cents a pound with 19 


pounds of a more precicus metal at a | 
| dollar and 10 cents per unit. 
| There remaais small ground for wonder | 
; that the development of aircraft 
focused attention, as nothing else would | 


has 


have been likely to do, upon the de- 
velopment of light alloys and other ma- 
terials presenting a high strength-weight 
ratio and upon their formation into 
| special shapes and the assembly of those 
shapes into complete structures by the 
; most refined methods. 

The results of all that effort are being 
felt with increasing force in other fields 
| of engineering and industry, and nowhere 
do they deserve more attention than in 
naval engineering, where again the trim- 
ming of cost is of very secondary im- 
portance as compared with the attain- 
| ment of a maximum of efficiency. 


Lieut. Comdr. Robert W. Cary, det. aide 
and flag sec’y on staff, Comdr. Battleship 
Div. 3, Battleship Fit.; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
} San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Tighlman H. Bunch, Jr., det. U. S. 
- Scorpion; to U. S. S. Mayflower. 

Lieut. Ola D. Butler, det. U. S. 
vy: to U. S. S. Farenhoit. 

Lieut. John W. Highley, det. 
Academy; to U. S. S. Langley. 

Lieut. Percy S.. Hogarth, det. U. S. §, 
Maury; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Charles G. Miller, det. U. S. §S. 
| Cuyama; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pz 

Lieut. John V. Murphy, det. aide on staff, 
Juttleship Div. 3, Battle Fit.; to Naval 

ations. 

Lieut. (j, g.) 
| S. S-28; to U. S. S. S-25. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Francis B. Johnson, orders 
March 26, 1927, to Nav. Air Sta., Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H., revoked; to continue duty with 
VT Sqdn. 2, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 
Lieut. (j. g.) James B. Voit, orders May 
7 7, modified; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 





Ss 
S. Lang- 


Naval 


1. Eccles, det. U. S. 


(, 1927, 
cola, Fla, 
Ensign Henry A. Boorse, det. U. S. S. Ten- 
sssee; to U. S. S. Chase. 
sign James R. Browne, det. U. S. S. 
rocyon; to U.S. S. Selfridge. 

Ensign Elton W. Frenfell, det. U. S. S. 
Florida;*to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., New- 
| port, R. I. 
Ensign John H. Brownfield, det. U. 

é to temp. ¢< 


S. S. 
Nav. Tohp. Sta., 


n 1. E. Hamberger, det. U. 
5. S. Omaha; to U. S. S. Sloat. 

Ensign James M. Hicks, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va.; 
to temp. duty Subm. Base, New London, 
Conn. 

Ensign Carleton G, 
Patoka; to temp. 
Newport, R. I. 

Ensign Oliver F. Naquin, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, 
Va.; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Ensign Stanley G. Nichols, det. U. S. S. 
Antares; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., 
| Newport, R. I. 


Long, det. U. 
duty Nav. 


Ss. S. 
Torp. Sta., 





fact that both alike are subject to the | 


the number of cubic feet occupied by | 
engines and their accessories are of dis | 
rect importance except as they may af- | 


come important for their own sake, too, | 


Particu- | 





From a cold-bloodedly | 





Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS’ vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to group 
them in such a way as to present a 
clear picture of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


agement. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 
being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that it is being applied 
with good business sense and man- 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Congress provides for them. 


business and professions here 
abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921. 
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Trade Marks and Diseoveries of Inventors 


Protected for Owners Through Patent Office, 


Topic 10—Trade Practices 


Third Article—Patent Office. 


in this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place m the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented -xplaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; and ninth, Social 
Welfare. The present group deals with Fed- 
cral activities in connection with Trade Prac- 
tices. 


By Thomas E. Robertson, 
Commissioner of Patents. 


HE foundation for the public service performed 

by the Patent Office is based on the Constitu- 

tional provision that Congress — shall have 

power “to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times to 
inventors the exclusive right to their _dis- 
coveries.”” In carrying out this Constitutional ae tigeen 
the Office has already granted more than 1,600,0( 
patents, 45,000 having been granted during the past 
year. 

Under the interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, Congress has placed upon the office the addi- 
tional duty of registering trade marks used by our 
citizens in interstate or foreign commerce and those for 
use in this country by citizens of most foreign nations. 
The registration of prints and labels is also. under its 
jurisdiction. In carrying out the Constitutional oe 
vision, Congress ‘stipulates that the Patent Office sha 
require from an inventor a clear and de nite a. 
tion of his invention, sufficient to make possible or 
others to use the same after the paten. expires. 

* a fs 


The American patent system has been such a spur 
to industry and invention that inventors come into the 
Patent Office, nearly a hundred thousand annually, to 
lay the products of their brains before the legal and 
technical experts of that Office for adjudication with 
the hope for the grant of a patent which will —* 
monopoly for a limited term. This limited monopo y, 
the right to exclude all others from making, using or 
selling the invention for a term of 17 years, is the 
“golden fleece” which has given impetus to those who 
are responsible for the magnificent industrial develop- 
ment of the United States. 


The work of the Patent Office is scientific and legal. 
Its scientific and professional force must be equipped 
to understand inventions in any of the known sciences. 
The Office is divided into 55 technical and scientific 
divisions, 10 clerical divisions, and half a dozen judicial 
divisions where legal questi-ns are decided, mostly 
based on testimony and documentary evidence. 

a * & 

TOHE examiners study an invention submitted for 

patent, decide whether the device is so described 
that any one reasonably skilled in such matters may 
make and use it, determine whether it is operative, and 
then make a search through all prior patents, publica- 
tions, etc., bearing upon it to determine whether it is 
novel and, therefore, subject to patent. After the inves- 
tigation is made the decision, of course, is judicial, since 
the patent gives to the patentee for 17 years the right 
to exclude all others from making, using, or selling 
the invention. 


In order to aid the 600 technical examiners in their 
work of investigation to determine whether a device 
submitted is patentable over the million and a half 
United States patents, and several millions of foreign 
patents, as well as publications, a division of classifi- 
cation has charge of the arrangement of patents into 
classes and subclasses and of revising the classes as 
may be required by the advance in the arts. 

* * * 

The law requries that when two or more applicants 
apply for a patent upon the same invention an “inter- 
ference” shall be deckgred in order that priority of 
invention shall be determined. This is strictly a judicial 
proceeding, since testimony is taken, hearings are con- 
ducted in which counsel appear, and the issue is de- 
cided by the exxginer of interferences acting as a trial 
judge. 

Any applicant whose case has been rejected, or who 
has had an “interference” decided against him, may, 
upon payment of a fee of $15, have an ex parte review 
or for $25 an “interference” appeal to the Board of 
Appeals, which consists of the Commissioner of 
Patents, the two Assistant Commissioners and the six 
Examiners-in-Chief. An appeal from the decisions of 
this Board may be taken directly to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia or a bill in equity 
may be filed under the provisions of Section 4915 of 
the Revised Statutes. 


NY resident in this country who is using a trade 
mark in interstate commerce, or in foreign com- 
merce, or with Indian tribes, may apply to the Patent 
Office for national registration of his mark. Frequently 
it happens that two or more manufacturers apply for 
registration of the same mark. In such cases an “in- 
terference” is declared and testimony taken before an 
adjudication is reached, 


Before registration is effected anyone believing he 
will be damaged may file an “opposition” to the regis- 
tration and the matter is then determined judicially 
in the same manner as in the case of an “interference.” 
Moreover, even after registration is completed anyone 
believing himself damaged by the registration may 
petition the Commissioner for its cancellation, This 
likewise entails the taking of testimony. When the 
examiner of trade marks refuses registration, or when 
the examiner of interferences decides adversely, an 
appeal may be taken to the Commissioner and finally 
to the Courts. The Office so far has registered more 
than 227,000 trade marks. 

* 


* 


To protect manufacturers in the honest conduct 
of their business against unjust or improper charges 


Copyright 1927 by The United 


States 


of infringement of patents the Office must have at the 
disposal of the industrial public all information possible 
concerning all the known seiences and industries. It 
must have available the more than 1,600,000 United 
States patents and the original records leading to the 
grant thereof, 3,000,000 foreign patents, and thousands 
of publications. 


These must not only be arranged in classes and 
subclasses for systematic study but the Office must be 
prepared to furnish copies for the use of the public 
and certified copies for the use of the courts. These 
latter are by statute made competent evidence in 


courts. 
~~ » ~ 


ATENTS and trade marks are issued every Tuesday 
and the Issue and Gazette Division must arrange for 
the orderly printing and issue of the patents, designs, 
and trade marks, which average over 1,200 per week, 
the total for the year ending June 30, 1925, being more 
than 64,000. The Official Gazette must be edited and 
published to appear every Tuesday and this publica- 
tions averages 250 pages and contains more than 1,000 
original cuts in each issue. 


The publication of the patents, trade marks, and 
Official Gazette is a stupendous task as may be seen 


from the fact that the printing alone costs about 
$1,000,000 a year. Five million copies of the patents 
are distributed yearly and copies as well as the Official 
Gazette are sent to all parts of the world. 

*~ * * 


Copies of all United States patents, more than 
1,600,000 in all, are obtainable at the office for 10 cents 
each. In order that this service may be rendered effici- 
ently, it is necessary to keep in stock copies of all these 
patents—50,000,000 copies in all, occupying 20 miles of 
shelving. More than 5,000,000 copies are disposed of 
annually, about a million and a quarter being distrib- 
uted to libraries and sent abroad in exchange for copies 
of foreign patents. : 


More than 3,750,000 were sold for 10 cents apiece 
during the past year, providing a total income of $375,- 
000. In addition to selling copies of patents, photostats 
must be supplied of foreign patents, or other publica- 
tions upon which an inventor’s application is rejected. 
These photostats are sold for 15 and 20 cents each. 
Last year the Office made 489,000 photostats, and fur- 
nished 95,000 photographic copies, making a clear profit 
of $30,000 after allowing for the cost of materials, 
salaries, ete. The Office also furnished many copies of 
its records, duly certified, for court or other use. 


* * a 


(CONGRESS has provided that there shall be in the 

Patent Office an office similar to that of recorder 
of deeds. In other words, the deed or bill of sale for 
every patent which is sold must be placed of record in 
the Patent Office, the only place in the country for this 
purpose. When it is realized that United States pat- 
ents are sold all over the world, it follows that patent 
deeds are received from every civilized country. No 
patent should be purchased before having a title search 
made in this branch of the Office. 


For the use of the 600 technically trained examiners 
the Patent Office maintains a library containing com- 
plete sets of all the printed 3,000,000 foreign patents, 
open to inspection by the public, about 25,000 volumes 
of scientific and technical books in various languages, 
about 17,000 volumes of bound periodicals devoted to 
science and technology, including the journals of for- 
eign patent offices. This library probably has no coun- 
terpart in the world. 


The Office also maintains a Public Search Room 
which is the only place in the United States where one 
may find all of the United States patents arranged in 
classes and subclasses. The search room is used by 
investigators from all parts of the country. 

xx * a: 
'P'HE law provides that the Commissioner of Patents, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, may prescribe rules and regulations governing 
the recognition of attorneys representing applicants 
before the office and may require of such attorneys: 


“(1) That they shall show that they are of good 
moral character and of good repute,” and 


“(2) Are possessed of the necessary qualifications 
to enable them to render to applicants and other per- 
sons valuable service, and are likewise competent to 
advise and assist applicants or other persons in the 
presentation and prosecution of their applications or 
other business before the Office.” 


If the Commissioner, after hearing, refuses to reg- 
ister an attorney to practice before the Office, a review 
of such denial may be obtained, on petition, by the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 


* * xt 


The work of actually investigating more than 100,- 
000 applicants for patents and trade marks, granting 
45,000 patents, more than 2,500 design patents, and 
registering more than 14,000 trade marks and 2,000 
labels and prints, requires a total force of 1,250 em- 
ployes, housed in two buildings. 


In the main the Office has been self-supporting, al- 
though during the last two or three years the expen- 
ditures have exceeded the receipts. The net receipts 
from all sources for the year ending December 31, 1926, 
amounted to $3,449,669.97, while the expenditures were 
$3,703,672.72, leaving a deficit of $253,972.75. This 
deficit subtracted from the surplus of years standing 
still leaves a net surplus of $7,330,020.11 to the credit 
of the Office. 


In the next article of this series, Roy M. 
Hudson, Chief, Division of Simplified Prac- 
tices, Department of Commerce, will discuss the 
work of that Division. 

Corporation 


Daily Vublishing 


f 


eo. a daily topical survey of all 
the bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment, grouping related activities, is 
a work which will enable our citizens to 
understand and use the fine facilities the 
Such a 
survey will be useful to schools, _—— 
an 


President of the United States, 





Plans for Two Bridges 
In New Jersey Approved 


Two applications for approval of 
plans for bridges, both in New Jersey, 
have just been approved by the Acting 
Secretary of War, Col. Hanford Mac- 
Nider, the Department of War has an- 
nounced in a statement. 

The applications are as follows: 

Application made by the Board of 
Chosen Freehvlders of Monmouth Coun- 
ty, N. J., for plans for a bridge to be 
reconstructed over the North Branch of 
the Shrewsbury River (Navesink River) 
at Red Bank, N. J., under authority of 
State law. 


Application made by the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Company of New Jersey and 
the New York Bay Railroad Company 
(Pennsylvania Railroad Company lessee) 
for approval of revised plans for a bridge 
to be constructed over Newark Bay. The 
plans as originally approved located the 
bridge 65 feet South of the existing rail- 
road bridge. The revised plans locate it 
75 feet South. 


Itinerary Announced 


For ‘Good Will’ Plane 


Commander of Pan Ameri- 
can Flight to Pilot “New 
York” on Tour. 


The route of the Pan American plane 
“New York” on its “good-will” flight 
through the United States has been an- 
nounced by the Department of War as 
follows for the first week: 

The Good-Will Tour by the United 
States by Maj. Herbert A.. Darque, A. 
C., commander of the recently completed 
Pan American fiight, accompanied by 
Walter O. Lochner, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Organi- 


| zation Secretaries, will start from Boll- 


ing Field, Washington, D. C., in the Pan 
American plane “New York” at 9.00 a. 
m., Monday, May 23. The total distance 
of the flight as planned is approximately 
10,000 miles. 

Following is the itinerary for the first 
week of this flight. At towns written in 
capital letters stops will be made. Other 
towns shown will be circled by the planes. 

Monday, May 23, WASHINGTON, D. 
C., Hanover, Pa.. HARRISBURG, PA., 
YORK, PA., LANCASTER, PA., and 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Tuesday, May 24, DOVER, DEL., 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., BALTIMORE, MD., 
Wilmington, Del., and TRENTON, N. J. 

Wednesday, May 25, WILDWOOD, N. 
J., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Lakehurst, 
N. J., Ashbury Park, N. J., New York 
City, N. Y., Stamford, Conn., BRIDGE- 
PORT, CONN. 

Thursday, May 26, spare day. 

Friday, May 27, New Haven, Conn., 
HARTFORD, CONN., Springfield, Mass., 
Worcester, Mass., BOSTON, MASS., 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS., Fall River, 
Mass., Newport, R. I., and PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 

Saturday, May 28, Attleboro, Mass., 
Lowell, Mass, Nashua, N. H., Manchester, 
N. H., CONCORD, N. H., Portsmouth, N. 
H., PORTLAND, ME. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed _ transactions. 
interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest iecisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Generai follow: 


A-17321 (SS). Compensation — Overtime 


; —-Sesquicentennial Exposition Commission. 


An employe of the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion Commission receiving an annual salary 
may be required to work as many hours a 
day as necessary, and as the payment of his 
annual salary constitutes payment in full 
for all the services rendered, there is no 
basis for the payment of overtime nor could 
it be certified under such conditions that 
payment as for overtime was necessary to 
enable the United States to participate in 
the exposition. 

A-17449. Contracts—Liquidated damages 
—Coast Guard. Where a contract for con- 
structing a pile foundation and concrete re- 
taining wall at a Coast Guard station pro- 
vided that the contractor would be liable for 
liquidated damages for each day’s delay in 
completion of the work beyond the date 
fixed for the completion, but that should 
the delay be due to no fault of the con- 
tractor and to causes beyond his control or 
power to regulate, the contracting officer 
might, with the approval of the comman- 
dant, extend the time for completion upon 
the written request of the contractor pro- 
vided the causes of delay were by the con- 
tracting officer deemed sufficient to justify 
it, the contractor did not become liable for 
liquidating damages for the period covered 
by an extension of time so granted. 

A-17978. Public funds Protection in 
transit locally. Service of armored ear and 
guards— Mississippi River Commission. The 
general rule must be that the protection of 
public moneys in transit locaily, as for de- 
posit or for withdrawal and pay-roll pur- 
poses, under the direction of the Govern- 
ment officers charged with and responsible 
for such moneys must be obtained from 
within the Government services, the local 
police or such established forces as will 
entail no expense to the United States. 

A-1811 (S).. Distinguished Service Cross 
—-Additional pay — Coast Guard enlisted 
man. An enlisted man in the Coast Guard 
is not'entitled to any additional pay for 
a distinguished service cross awarded him 
under the act of July 9, 1918, 40 Sta. 870, 
for an act of heroism performed during 
the World War while he was serving as an 
enlisted man in the United States Army. 

Additional pay at $2 per month is only 
authorized for the recipient of a distin- 
guished service cross awarded under the act 
of July 9, 1918, 40 Stat. 870, while he is in 
active service as an enlisted man in the 
United States Army. 24 Op. Atty. Gen. 
579; 26 Comp. Dec. 112; id. 464; id. 1030. 

A-18167. Vehicles — Hire, maintenance, 
ete., at duty stations—Internal Revenue 
Service. The act of July 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 
868, speci.lly authorizes the hire, mainte- 
nance, repair and operation of vehicles when 
necessary in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the Narcotic and National Prohi- 
bition Acts, and where privately owned ve- 
hicles are used by employes in and about 
their official stations, payment for gasolin 
etc., furnished for use in such privately 
owned automobiles is authorized upon 
certificate that the automobiles were used 
exclusively on official business, 


Mr. Glover Named /* 


To Assume Charge of 


Mail in Flood Area 


Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Now Studying 
Needs for Com- 
munication. 


The Postmaster General, Harry S, 
New, announced May 21, that the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, has been designated “to 
take personal charge for the time being 
of the handling of mails in the flooded 
sections of the Lower Mississippi Valley 
where mail communications have been 
badly disorganized.” 


Mr. Glover will begin at New Orleans, 
La., and work his way up the Mississippi 
River to Memphis, with a view of get- 
ting first-hand information on the diffi- 
culties encountered by the postal serv- 
ice “in its efforts to maintain anything 
like regular service,” Mr. New said. 


The full text of Mr. New’s announce- 
ment follows: 


Upon instructions from the Postmaster 
General New, the Second Assistant Post- 
master General Glover has gone to New 
Orleans, La., to take personal charge 
for the time being of the handling of 
mails in the flooded sections of the lower 
Mississippi Valley where mail communi- 
cations‘ have been badly disorganized. 


Plans to Visit Offices. 

Mr. Glover will work his way up the 
Mississippi to Meniphis, visiting the 
make-shift post offices established in 
refugee centers with a view to getting 
first-hand information on the difficulties 
encountered by the postal service in its 


efforts to maintain anything lige regular 
service, 


, Five picked men from the postal serv- 
ice have been in the area for some time 
doing nothing but looking after the tem- 
porary service. Others are placed at 
strategic points to keep close tab on the 
routings of mail destined for those thou- 
sands of inhabitants who have been 


moved from their regular places of 
abode by the flogds. 


There is no through east and west 
train service in the entire lower missis- 
sippi Valley from Memphis to New Or- 
leans. At the latter point the Sunset 
route is still functioning but is expected 
to go out when the crest of the flood 
veaches the lower delta. It is hoped by 
that time, however, to reestablish traffic 


at one or more river crossings on the 
north. 


Temporary Service Proyided. 


One of the most difficult iasks con- 
fronting the postal service is to pro- 
vide temporary service in the area where 
the flood waters are receding. It is too 
shallow for the use of boats and since 
highways and railroad tracks are washed 
out or sections are still submerged, no 
other form of transportation is possible. 

With flood waters advancing in some 
sectors and receding in others the sit- 
uation changes hourly, necessitating 
constant changes in the classes of serv- 
Ice necessary for the movement of the 
mails. In many cases local postmasters 
provide temporary service to adjoining 
offices or mails are consclidated at offices 
still functioning to take care of the mails 
for patrons of the surrounding offices 
which are completely wiped out. 


Arm y Orders 


: Sanitary Corps. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Sanitary Corps Reserve is, with his con- 
sent, ordered to Carlisle Barracks, Pa. for 
training in the Medical Field Service 
School: Capt. Ransel Eugene Andrew, 1105 
Elm St., Cincinnat, Ohio; Capt. Hugo 
Richard Kirsten, jr, 118 Midwood St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Capt. Sidney Isaac Korn- 
hauser, 101 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky.; 
First Lieut. William Trimble Johnson, jt. 
518, Woodlaw Ave., Grove City, Pa. ” and 
Second Lieut. Edward Robert Miller, 1064 
Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Maj. William H. Lanagan, Corps of Engi- 
neers, relieved from assignment to Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans., assigned to 13th Engineer 
General Service Regiment, Fort Hum- 
phreys, Va. 
_ Capt. George H. Zuatner, Quartermaster 
Corps, Relieved from assignment to Fort 
Riley, Kans., to report to Fort Omaha, Neb. 
for duty as quartermaster, : 

First Lieut. Erik H. Nelson, Air Corps, 
relieved from detail to Douglas Aircraft 
Factory, Santa Monica, Calif., reporting for 
duty with Material Division, Dayton, Ohio, 

First Lieut. John M. Davies, Air Corps, 
relieved from detail with Organized Re. 
serves, Seventh Corps Aréa, to report to 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Til. 

Capt. Tom C. Rives, Signal Corps, relieved 
from assignment at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
assigned to duty in the Philippines. 

Capt. Harry C. Barnes, jr., Air Corps, 
relieved from duty in Air Corps, gssigned to 
63rd Coast Artillery, Fort Winfield Scott, 
Calfornia. 

Maj. Paul R. Davison, Cavalry, relieved 
as instructor at the Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kans., assigned to First Cavalry Di- 
vision, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

_First Lieut. Albert L. Lane, Corps of En- 
gineers, relieved from assignment at Engi- 
neer School, Fort Humphreys, Va., to re- 
port to Fort Hancock, N. J. 

First Lieut. John A, Smith, jr., Field 
Artillery, relieved from assignment at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., assigned 
to Field Artillery of Second Division, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Ralph Pollock, jr., Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Quarter- 
master Corps School, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
porting to School for Bakers and Cooks, 
Fort Strong, Mass. 

Leave of Absence. 

Maj. Dona’d Henley, Infantry, one month, 

Capt. Milton B. Halsey, Infantry, one 
month. 

First Lieut. Joseph i 
1 month and 20 days. 

Capt. James E, Allison, Infantry, 10 days. 

Capt. Albert F. Christie, Infantry, 2 
months and 19 days. 

Capt. John E. Copeland, Infantry, two 
months. 

First Lieut. Herbert E. Willis, Infantry, 
two months. 

Capt. Herbert H. Lewis, Infantry, three 
months, 

Maj. Calvin P. Titus, 
month and eight days. 

Capt. Louis A. Witney, Infantry, 1 month 
and ‘5 days. 

Lieut, Col. Marion W. 
Staff, two days. 

Maj. Frank V. Schneider, Infantry, two 
months. ; 

Maj. Livingston Watrous, Adjutant Gen- 
eral, two days. 

Capt. Charles C. Quigley, Adjutant Gen- 

1. three days. 

Mai. Walter S. 

days. 


ali’ 


Hussing, Infantry, 


Infantry, one 


Howze, General 


Drysdale, Infantry, three 


Gen, Frank M, Caldwell, 3 months 
and 26 days, 
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Agricultural Products: 


Range Restrictions 
Add to Capacity to 


Sustain Live Stock 


8 
Forest Service Reports Re- 
sults of Study of Limita- 
tion of Grazing Period 
on Public Domain. 


Investigations by the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, concerning 
the effect of regulation of grazing, indi- 
cate that ranges properly stocked and 
handled under improved grazing methods 
will carry more live stock through a 
series of years than unregulated range 
of similar character. 

In the foothill type of range land, de- 
ferred summer use, the equivalent of one 
animal to every 16 acres throughout 
the year, can be supported as contrasted 
to one annual for 40 to 50 acres on un- 
regulated depleted ranges of the same 
type. 

Results of Experiments. 

The full text of a statement summa- 
rizing the results of the range investiga- 
tions follows: 

Experiments conducted at the Santa 
Rita Range Reserye in southern Arizona 
have shown that the ranges within the 
reserve properly stocked and handled un- 
der improved grazing methods have car- 
ried more live stock through a series of 
years than unregulated range of similar 
character. Not only have the regulated 
areas sustained more stock, it is found, 
but these ranges are now in better condi- 
tion than the outside unregulated ranges. 

A number of important studies to de- 
termine the carrying capacity of various 
types of range land are now under way. 
While it is declared that precise knowl- 
edge of the amount of live-stock grazing 
an area will withstand without having 
its forage depleted can be obtained only 
by a study of the individual area, a con- 
siderable amount of general information 
concerning the carrying capacity of va- 
rious types of range land has_ been 
gained. 

Dense Stocking on Grassland. 

It is found that the foothill type of 
range land, which is essentially a grass- 
land type, though browse plants are 
present, will stand the densest stock- 
ing. To keep range land of this type 
in perpetual production of forage, the 
average rate of stocking through a series 
of years both dry and good is placed 
at one cow to each 19 acres, on a yearling 
grazing basis when the type is support- 
ing a full stand of perennial forage. 

The most desirable use of this type of 
range, however, involves deferred sum- 
mer use, and under this system it will 
support the equivalent of an animal to 
every 16 acres throughout the year, graz- 
ing specialists state. Unregulated de- 
pleted ranges of the foothill'type are 
requiring 40 to 50 acres for each animal 
yearlong. é 

On the mesa type of the Southwest, 
which is chiefly a grass type with a con- 
siderable amount of browse, the acreage 
requirement per cow yearlong is 23 if 
the range is\in good condition. Gen- 
erally speaking, this type of range can 
be used on a yearlong conservative 
basis, though it seems best to provide 
for partial deferred summer use of 
areas where black grama grass, one of 
the valuable farago plants, is present. 

This can be accomplished successfully 
through the medium of salting during 
the’ summer on large areas where no 
black grama occurs. Much of this type 
of range in southern Arizona is badly 
overgrazed and requires up to 100 acres 
to support a cow yearlong. 

The semi-desert type, chiefly a browse 
type of range with little other than an- 
nual grasses, and weeds, will, when the 
type is fully productive, stand an av- 
erage stocking of only one cow to 49 
acres on the yearlong basis. This type 
may be used on a yearlong basis or, in 
order to take advantage of summer an- 
nual growth, may be stocked more heav- 
ily during that season without injury 
to the range. 

Browse Plant Usefuul. 

The browse plants have proved in- 
valuable in the late spring ang also dur- 
ing drouth periods, when they have 
played a most important part in reduc- 
ing losses of cattle. The forage in this 
type is the most easily affected by over- 
grazing, and considerable areas which 
normally support this type now require 
150 acres or more per cow yearlong. 

Drought periods are an important 
factor in the carrying capacity of range 
over a period of years, it is declared. 
Not only is the vegetative stand depleted 
somewhat by alrought, but the year’s 
forage crop is greafly reduced. 

Unless a conservative basis of stock- 
ing is followed year in and year out, 
heavy overstocking is inevitable in the 
drouth years. The studies in the South- 
west have demonstrated clearly that 
overstocking in connection with drouth 
causes serious reduction in the carrying 
capacity of the range. 

Conservative utilization of the range 
forage in the average and better years 
is the only safe method on southwestern 
ranges. 


Public Lands in Idaho 
Will Be Opened to Entry 


A tract of 229 acres in Bingham 
County, Idaho, will be opened to entry 
by ex-service men on June 8 and to the 
general public on September 7, the Gen- 
eral Land Office, Department of the In- 
terior, stated on May 21. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

A tract of 229.80 acres in Bingham 
County, Blackfoot land district, open to 
entry only by ex-service men of the war 
with Germany under the homestead or 
desert land laws with the reservations 
required by Sec. 24 of the Federal water 
power law, for a period of 91 days be- 
ginning June 8, 1927, 

On and after September 7, 1927, the 
unentered land will be subject io appro- 
priation under any applicable public 
land Jaw by the general public. The 
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For Sale of 


Report Is Submitted to Department of Agriculture by 


Consul at Paris on 


Superior grades of American fresh | 
fruits could probably be sold profitably 
in the French market in a decidedly 
greater volume than at present, accord- 
ing to Consul D. C. Woods at Paris, who 
has just submitted a report to the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the market 
for American grapefruit, oranges, and 
appies in France. Exports of American 
fruit to France during 1925 and 1926 
were small as compared with exports 
for the same period into England and 
Germany. While France is itself an im- 
portant fruit-growing country importa- 
tion of fruits from the United States 
could be increased in off seasons and dur- 
ing periods of inadequate domestic sup- 
ply, Consul Woods points out. 


Systematic Advertising 
For Creating Demand 

A systematic advertising campaign 
might be used to create a permanent de- 
mand for grapefruit, Consul Woods be- 
lieves. A considerable market for Amer- 
ican oranges might be created if they 
could be shipped, under refrigeration 
during the period from May to Septem- 
ber when the Paris market is almost | 
devoid of oranges. The market for 
American apples was aided during the 
past season by a shortage of French 
apples. Commonly the dark red, very 
hard varieties of American apples are 
now sold in the Paris markets. Large 
light colored apples would also secure a 
market in France if prices were not pro- 
hibitive, according to Consul Woods. 

The full text of a summary of Consul 
Woods report, just issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, follows: 

Although France is an important fruit- 
growing country and exports a large sur- | 
plus to nearby markets, it imports many | 
varieties of sub-tropical fruits and, in off 
seasons or during periods of inadequate 
domestic supply, considerable quantities 
of temperate zone fruit, according to a 
report received in the Department of 
‘Agriculture from Consul D. C. Woods 
at Paris. Consul Woods points out that 
since oranges from Syria and apples from 
Canada and Australia can be sold profit- 
ably in the French market, it would 
seem that superior grades of such prod- 
ucts from the United States could be dis- 
posed of in greater volume than at 
present. 








Florida Grapefruit 
Introduced in 1920 


Florida grapefruit was introduced into 
France in 1920, since which date it has 
acquired a limited market, but American 
residents and tourists are the principal 
consumers. A large grocery store in 
Paris is endeavoring to encourage its 
French clientele to purchase grapefruit 
by a notice directing how it may be 
served. The retail price of the fruit is 
7 francs ($0.27), which puts it beyond the 
average French housekeeper’s purse. An 
intelligent, systematic advertising cam- | 
paign is needed to create the basis of a | 


Associations Formed 
For Marketing Nuts 


Total of 39 Organized With an | 
Accredited Membership 
of 20,000. 


Cooperative associations for the mar- 
keting of nuts in the United States 
number 39, with an accredited member- 
ship of over 20,000, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. Although 30 of the organ- 
izations are located in California, such 
associations exist in five other states. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Thirty-nine cooperative associations 
reporting to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are handling nuts. 
These associations ate accredited with 
a membership of more than 20,000. 
Their volume of business in 1925, the 
last year for which complete figures are | 
available, exceeded $16,000,000. 


Three are in Georgia. 

Thirty of the associations were lo- 
eated in California, three in Oregon, 
three in Georgia, and one each in Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia. Records in- 
dicate that the first association organ- 
ized was formed in 1889. Six of the 
existing associations were functioning in 
1900 and 18 of them in 1915. 

Most of the associations listed were 
units of the California Walnut Growers’ 
Association, a federation formed in 
1912. The total number of local asso- 
ciations connected with this agency was 
42, not all of which reported to the de- 
partment. The total membership of the 
units of the associations in 1925 was 
4,500, and the total volume of walnuts 
handled amounted to 48,000,000 pounds. 
This quantity represented 83 per cent 
of the total California crop. In 1912 
the association handled only 52 per cent, 
of the walnuts grown in California. 
Sales by the exchange in that year 
amounted to approximately 12,000,000 | 
pounds. 

Almond Growers Organize. 

The California Almond Growers’ Ex- 
change is another of the California asso- 
ciations. Formed in 1910, this associa- 
tion in 1925 reported 3,426 members. 
About 72 per cent of the almond crop 
of the State passes through this ex- 
change, the value of which amounts to 
approximately $2,000,000. 

Associations for the marketing of pe- 
eans have been formed in Georgia and 
Texas, and associations handling pea- 
nuts in Virginia, Georgia and Tennessee. 
The National Pecan Growers’ Exchange, 
at Albany, Ga., serves about 600 mem- 
bers and markets more than a million 


! pounds of pecans annually. 


greater portion of the tract is in a phos- | 
phate reserve and is therefore subject to 
surface agricultural entry only, 


~ 


Market Regulations 
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France Said to Offer an Opportunity 


| Dark Red Varieties 
| Of American Apples 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


American Fresh Fruits | 


Such Products. 


* 


permanent demand. It may be added | 
that the French will not accept grape- 
fruit, or any other fruit, for breakfast, 
but it could probably be popularized as 
an opening dish at lunch or dinner. 

The French orange market is supplied 
mainly from Spain, Italy and Northern 
Africa. For the past few years a very 
fair quality of orange has been received 
from Morocco, where increased attention 
has been given to its cultivation. What 
is generally considered the best orange 
obtainable in France comes from Jaffa, 
in Syria. It is now retailed at 2 francs 
($0.08) each. 

From May to September the 
market almost devoid of oranges. 
Those offered are usually dry. If it were 
possible to ship American oranges, under 
refrigeration, during the summer period, 
they should command a considerable sale 
in France, states Consul Woods. 

American apples were placed in small 
quantities upon the French market two 
years ago, where they gained immediate 
appreciation on account of their excellent 
quality and the finished manner in which 
they were packed. The opportunity for 
the sale of American apples was greatly 
aided during the past season by a short- 
age in the French crop which, in some 
sections, reached only 50 per cent of 
normal. Since January, 1927, it is esti- 
mated that 20,000 barrels of California 
apples have been transshipped into 
France from Antwerp and Rotterdam. 
They are being sold in the Paris whole- 
at 120 francs ($4.70) per 


1s 


sale market 


box. 


The best French apples are the Rain- 
ettes, a red, speckled fruit, and the Cal- 
ville, a medium-sized, greenish yellow 
apple. Canadian Rainettes, although 
little esteemed by the English and the 
Canadians, are Well liked in France. The 
American apples commonly seen at Paris 
are of the dark red, very hard varieties. 
Large, light colored apples would also 
secure a market in France if the prices 
were not prohibitive. 

Since adequate cold is storage facilities 
are available at Paris and Havre, local 
importers consider it preferable to ship 
American fruit to central and northern 
France via Havre, rather than via Ant- 
werp or Rotterdan, particularly since 
fruit forwarded from the latter ports fre- 
quently arrives in bad condition. If the 
French market is to be seriously devel- 
oped, a central agent should be named at 
Paris, who would receive regular provi- 
sions upon consignment and dispose of 
them at the best market prices. 

The French Customs Tariff provides 
the following duties for fresh: fruit 


Paris | 


| the 
| ing the filing of the 
|eations so filed will be treated as though 


! tain 





shipped directly from the United States: 
Oranges and grapefruit, Frs. 8.50 per 
100 kilograms 
apples, Frs. 4.25 per 100 kilograms ($0.07 
per 100 pounds); pears, Frs. 5.10 per 
100 kilograms ($0.09 per 100 pounds). 


Moth Quarantine Will 
Be Partially Removed 


Restrictions Against Gypsy and 
Brown Tail Varieties Lifted 
in 15 Towns. 


The quarantine of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board against the spread of the 
gypsy moth and brown tail moth will 
be removed from 13 towns in Vermont 
and two in Connecticut July 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on May 23. 

Movement of nursery and field-grown 
florists’ stock is restricted under the 
quarantine. 

The full text of the announcement 
of the Department of Agriculture con- 
cerning the changes to be made in the 
quarantine July 1 follows: 

Thirteen towns in Vermont and two 
in Connecticut will be released from the 
gypsy moth and brown tail moth quar- 
antine July 1, it was announced today 
by the Federal Horticultural Board, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Vermont area, covering 475 
square miles, includes the towns of 
Berkshire, Richford, Enosburg, Mont- 
gomery, Bakersfield, Belvidere, Fletcher, 
Waterville, Cambridge, Underhill, Bol- 
ton, Huntington, and Buels Gore. The 
area in Connecticut to be released 
amounts to 93 square miles and com- 
prises the towns of Goshen and Litch- 
field. 

A revision of the quarantine regula- 
tion applying to the movement of nurs- 
ery and field-grown florists’ stock places 
restrictions on certain wild stocks which 
were not included in the former regula- 
tion, and which may occasionally be 
shipped from properties or premises 
which would not fall under the designa- 
tion of “nursery.” 

Copies of the revised quarantine will 
not be available for distribution until 
late in June. 


Coal Lands in Montana 


To Be Offered for Lease 


The General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, has just stated orally 
that it had authorized the land office at 
Billings, Mont., to offer 40 acres of coal 
land in Carter County, Montana, for 
lease, upon petition of Roy C. Turbiville 
and Dan M. Tarter, 

The unit will be known as Coal Leas- 
ing Unit No. 531, Montana No. 108, and 
will embrace the NE\% SW% See. 6, T, 
1S. R68 Be A. 

Lease will be made at a royalty of 
10 cents per ton, mine run, an_ initial 
investment of $500 during the first three 
years of the lease and a minim pro. | 
duction of 400 tons per year COmmenc- 
ing with the fourth year of the nt 
it was stated, s 


$0.15 per 10 8); | 
($0.15 per 100 pounds) |} sea level, 


| Water is found in several creeks and in 


| adapted for grazing purposes. 





Cotton 


Traets in Arizona, 
Of 114,638 Acres to 
Be Opened to Entry 


» 
Six Parcels in Two Counties 
Described as Suitable 
Chiefly for 
Grazing. 


Opening of entry of six tracts of public 
land, totalling 114,638 acres, in Yavapai 
and Mohave Counties, Arizona, by quali- 
fiied former service men on June 1 and 
by the general public on August 31, has 
just been announced by the General Land 
Office, Department of the Interior, 

Most of the land is described as be- 
ing valuable principally for grazing pur- 
poses. Mining activity is reported in 
one parcel, 

The full text of the statement by the 
Department follows: 

The plats of surveys in the following 
townships will be officially filed in the 
district land office at Phoenix, Ariz., at 
9 o’clock a. m., June 1, 1927: 

T. 8N.,1E.,G. and S. R. M, Yavapai 
County; T,10 N., R. 3 W.,S.R.M., Ya- 
vapai County; T. 34 N., R.7W.,S. R. M., 
Mohave County; T. 41 N., R.5W., S. R. 
M., Mohave County; T. 41 N.,R.8 W.. S. 
R. M., Mohave County; T. 38N..R. 5 W., 


| 3. Re M., Mohave County. 


Preference Period Fixed. 
For 91 days beginning June 1, 1927, 
the unreserved lands represented by said 
plats will be open to entry under the 


homestead and desert land Jaws by quali- | 


fied former service men of the World 
War, and also to entry by those persons 
claiming a prefernce right to the land 
superior to that of the soldiers) These 
parties may file their applications during 
20-day period immediately preced- 
plats, and all appli- 
filed simultaneously at 9 o'clock a. 
June 1, 1927, 

At 9 o’clock a. m-, on August 31 the 
lands then remaining unentered and un- 
reserved will be available for entry 
der any applicable public land laws 
the public generally. 

T. 8 N.,R.1E., area surveyed, 22, 
243.83 acres The land is generally 
mountainous, ranging in elevation from 
2,500 to 3,800 feet above sea level. The 
soil is sandy and rocky, with a granite 
formation in the higher elevations. Hum- 
bug, Boulder, and Tule Crecks flow in 
a southerly direction in the area and con- 
a supply of good water R. L. 
Brown, a sheep grower, lives in the 
NW 44 of Section 32. <A few watchmen 
reside at the old mines at Columbia. 
Considerable mineral activity has been 
carried on in the township. A cattleman 
resides in Section 8- 


m., 


by 


29 


Area Suited for Grazing. 
T. 10 N,,R.3 W., area surveyed: 14,- 
120.15 acres, The area surveyed 


is 


|rough and mountainous, ranging in ele- 


vation from 3,500 to 


The soil 


5,300 feet above 
is sandy and stony. 


water holes along large washes. Three 
settlers are located in Sections 21 and 
22 along Cottonwood Creek, a goat ranch 


| is located in Section 30, anda watchman 


for the Walnut Grove dam resides near 
Hassayampa River. The area is best 
No evi- 
dence of mineral Was observed. 

T. 41 N,R.5 W., Area surveyed: 9,- 
426.75 acres, The land is broken and 
mountainous, consisting of numerous ir- 
regular-shaped mesas having precipitous 
sides from 100 to 500 feet in height. The 
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‘Regulations Under the Act to Prevent 
Dumping of Produce Are Outlined 





un- | 


_under any circumstances require 


Explanatory Statement Is Made by Chief of Bureau of 
Agricultuaral Economies Covering Intent of Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


act applies, therefore, not only to com- 
mission merchants but also to didstribu- 
tors, brokers, and others whenever they 
received produce in interstate Commerce 
of in the District of Columbia to be han- 
dled for or on behalf of another. 


Certificate Required 


Before Durn ping Produce 

“The act amd the regulations there- 
under provide that a certificate may be 
obtained on produce that is without com- 
mercial value when such produce is in- 
tended to be Gumped, abandoned, or de- 
stroyed. The purpose of such a certifi- 
cate is to protect the received subject to 
the act by furnishing him with evidence 
which he may submit to his principal to 
show that he has ‘good and sufficient 
cause’ for durmping, abandoning or de- 
stroying the produce. The act does not 
that a 
certificate be obtained before the produce 
is dumped, abandoned or destroyed. If 
the receiver is satisfied that he had good 
and sufficient cause for dumping, aban- 
doning or destroying the produce and 
does not care for the protection of a cer- 
tificate in justification of such action on 
his part, he is not required to have the 
produce inspected. 

“If a certificate is obtained it will not 
meet the requirements of the act un- 
less by a person in one of the 


it states that the produce was 
commercial value at the time of inspec- 
tion. If the produce received is without 
commercial value without recondition- 
ing but could be reconditioned and sold 
for more than the cost of reconditioning, 
the receiver Would be expected to recon- 
dition the produce and dispose of it to 
the best advantage of his principal. 
Pooling of Lots Not Authorized. 
“The pooling of different lots 
duce received for sale, or the pooling and 


averaging of various prices received for | 
different lots of produce, unless the ship- | 


per or owner of the produce has agreed 
thereto, is not authorized by the act. 
The Department also believes that if an 
agency subject to the act sells part or 
all of a consignment of produce to it- 
self or to a Jobbing department of its 


business, or to a concern in which it has | 


| a financial interest or which is financially 


interested in the agency, then as a safe- 
guard and in order to obviate possible 


misunderstandings it should disclose the | 
fact to the shipper in accounting for the | 
| should 


| produce.” 


| Terms of Regulation 


land on top of the mesas is rolling and> 


rocky, andis covered witha 
growth of cedar and pinyon timber. The 
soil is sandy in the valleys. Several 
small springs were found in the town- 
ship- No indicatioms of mineral were 
observed. 

T. 41 N,R.8W. Area surveyed: 23,- 
043.24 acres, The surface of this town- 
ship ranges from level to mountainous. 
In the central and northeastern part is 
a high plateau or irregular shape and 
having precipitous sides. On top of the 
plateau is a heavy growth of cedar and 
pinyon timber, while the remaining por- 
tion of the township is covered with 
sagebrush and other desert varieties of 
undergrowth, Short Creek, in the ex- 
treme northwest corner of the township, 
has a _ small streana of runing water. 
There is also some Seep water in Lydel 
Wash in the southern portion of the 
township, The land is best adapted for 
grazing purposes. 


heavy 


Two Settlers on Tract. 

A. W. Wells, in Section 2, and James 
E. Arthur, in Section 1, are the only set- 
tlers. No evidence of mineral was found. 

T. 34N,,R.7W. Area surveyed: 22,- 
976.55 acre. The land ranges from 
level to mountainous. There is a heavy 
growth of cedar and pinyon timber over 
most of the eastern portion. The under- 
growth is mostly sagebrush and grease- 
wood. There are no Continuous streams 
or springs of water, but a few reser- 
voirs have been built ‘for stock purposes. 
There is one settler near the quarter- 
section corner of Sections 16 and 21. No 
evidence of mineral was found. 

T. 838 N.,R.5 W. Area surveyed: 22,- 
827.56 acres, The land is level and roll- 
ing. There isa scattered growth of ce- 
dar timber in the eastern portion, the 
remaining portion being covered with 
undergrowth of various desert varieties. 
Thexe are no streams or springs in the 
area. Several storage rescrvoirs have 
been built for stock purposes. There are 
no settlers in the township. 


Leasing of Coal Tract 
In Colorade Authorized 


The General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, stated orally, on May 23, 
that it had guthorizzed the land office 
at Glenwood Springs, Colo. to offer 40 
acres Of coal land -in Moffat County, 
Colo., for lease, on petition of Nathan 
W. Blevins. 

The unit will be Known as Coal Leas- 
ing Unit 279, Colorado 55, and will em- 


brace the NW 4% NW.% Sec, 28, T. 


Are Given in Full 

The text o£ the regulation follows: 

Rules and Regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agricutlure for the enforcement 
of the Produce Agency Act 
1355). 

[Regulation 1. 

Section 1. 
tions in the singular form 
deemed to import the plural, 
versa as the Case may demand. 

Section 2. For the purpose of these 
regulations, unless the context otherwise 
requires, the following terms shall be 
construed, respectively, to mean: 

Paragraph 1. The “Produce Agency 
Act,” or the Act.—An Act of Congress 
entitled “An Act to prevent the destruc- 
tion of dumping, without good and sufiici- 
ent cause therefor, of farm produce re- 
ceived in interstate commerce by comnis- 
sion mrchants and others, and to require 
them truly and correctly to account for all 
farm produce received by them,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1355). 

Paragraph 2. Person—Individual, firm, 
association, Oz Corporation. 

Paragraph 3. Secretary—The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States. 

Paragraph 4. Chief of Bureau.—tThe 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 
Definition of Duties 
Of Chief of Bureau 

Paragraph 5. Produce. — The term 
“produce” used in the Act means 
fruits, vegetables, melons dairy or poul- 
try products, or any perishable farm 
products of amy character. 

Paragraph 6. Good and 
causc.—This term with respect to de- 
stroyed, abandoned, discarded or dumped 
produce, shall be deemed to mean that 
the produce so dealt with had no com- 


Definitions. ] 


shall be 
and vice 


as 


mercial value, or that some other legal ; 


justification for so dealing with such 
produce existed, such as an order of con- 
demnation by a health officer or definite 
authority from the shipper. 

[Regulation 2. Administration.] 

Section 1. The Chief of Bureau shall 
perform for and under the provisicn of 
the Secretary such duities as the Secre- 
tary may require in enforcing the pro- 
visions of this Act and these rules and 
regulations. i 

]Regulations 3. Violations.[ 

Section 1. Any person receiving pro- 
duce in intexrstate commerce or in the 
District “of Columbia for or on behalf of 
another, Who without good and sufficient 
cause therefor, shall destroy, or aban- 
don, discard as refuse, or dump any pro- 
duce, directly or indirectly or through 
collusion with any person, shall be con- 
sidered to hawe Violated the Act. 

Section 2. Any person receiving pro- 
duce in interstate commerce or in the 
District of Columbia for or on behalf of 
another shall be considered to have vio- 
lated the Act if knowingly and with in- 
tent to defraud he makes any false re- 
port or statement to the person from 
whom such produce was received con- 
cerning the handling, condition, quality, 
quantity, sale or disposition thereof. 

Section 3. Any person receiving pro- 
duce in interstate commerce ox in the 
District of Columbia for or on behalf 
N,, Rk. 93 W., 6th P, M, 

Lease will be made at a royalty rate 
of icents a ton, a minimum production 
requirement of 275 tons a year, com- 
mencing With the fourth vear of the lease 
and a minimum investment requirement 
of $500 during: the first three years of 


s | the lease, the General Land Office said, i 





classes | 
designated in the regulations and unless | 
without | 


of pro- | 


(44 Stat. 


Words used in these regula- | 


| fornia, 





sufficient | 





of another shall be considered to have 
violated the Act, if knowingly and with 
intent to defraud he fails truly and cor- 
rectly to account to the person from 
whom such produce was received for the 
actual price received for that specific 
produce, and the actual expenses incurred 
and charges made incident to the han- 
dling and disposition of the same, un- 
less a different basis of settlement is 
agreed upon between them. 

Classes Are Designated 


To Make Inspections 

[Regulation 4. Certificates of Inspection. ] 
Section 1. The following classes of 

persons are hereby designated to make 

investigations regarding the quality and 


condition of produce received in inter- 


state commerce in the District of Colum- 
bia, and to issue certificates as to the 
quality and condition «f such produce 
which is to be destroyed, abandoned, dis- 
carded as refuse, or dumped, upon ap 
plication of any person shipping, receiv- 
ing or financially interested in such pro- 
duce. 

(1) Any authorized inspector of the 
Department of Agriculture under the 
Farm Products Inspection Law; 

(2) Any health officer or food inspec- 
tor of any State, county, parish, city or 
municipality., 

Section 2. Any certificate under the 
act must identify the particular lot of 
produce inspected, give the date upon 
which the inspection was made, the ap- 
proximately quantity of the produce, the 
name and address of the agent handling 
the same, the fee, if any, charged there- 
for, and shall state the quality and con- 
dition of such produce and that it was 
without commercial value at the tine of 
the inspection. 

Section 3. Application for an inspec- 
tion under the act must be made or con- 
firmed in writing to the person requested 
to make such inspection. The application 
must show the name and address of the 
shipper, the name and address of the ap- 
plicant, the location and description of 
the produce, with marks, brands or other 
specific identification if practicable. 

Section 4. Any person issuing a cer- 
tificate under these rules and regulations 
must mail a copy of the certificate 
promptly to the Chief of Bureau. (See 
Regulation 1, Section 2, Paragraph 4.) 

[Regulation 5. Filing of Complaints.] 

Section 1. Any person having reason 
to bglieve that the act has been violated 
submit all available facts with 
respect thereto to the Chief of Bureau 
for investigation and appropriate action. 


California Growing 
One-Variety Cotton 


Pure Planted Seed Produced in 
Experimental Tests With 
Acala Variety. 


Cotton of the Acala variety exclusively 
is grown in the Coachella Valley of Cali- 
where its comparatively small 
area and complete isloation from other 
cotton-growing districts by many miles of 
desert and mountains have made it pos- 
sible to produce pure planting seed, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the Department of 
Agriculture statement follows: 

A one-variety cotton community has 
been developed in the Coachella Valley 
of California as a result of a small 
planting of Acala cotton there in 1920, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This planting was made by 
the Department to determine the be- 
havior and commercial possibilities of 
the Acala variety under the extreme con- 
ditions obtaining in ‘the valley. The 
Acala is an early, productive, medium- 
staple upland cotton, with large bolls 
which open widely making them easy to 
pick; it produces high average yields and 


| is unusually resistant to adverse condi- 


tions. The variety was developed in 
Texas from a native stock discovered by 
the Department in southern Mexico in 
1906, 

Since cross-pollination in the field by 
insects is frequent and the seed is often 
mixed to the extent of 25 per cent with 
modern gin equipment, only by grow- 
ing a single variety of cotton in a com- 
munity can pure seed be produced in 
large quantities and with adequate as- 
surance of maintaining the supply over 
a period of years. 

In the fall of 1920 several of the 
Coachella Valley cotton growers inter- 
ested in forming a one-variety commun- 
ity organized the Acala Cotton Growers’ 
Association of the Coachella Valley. It 
Was recognized by some of the growers 
that if the valley became a one-variety 
community its comparatively small area 
and complete isolation from other cotton- 
growing districts by many miles of desert 
and mountains would constitute decided 
advantages in the production of pure 
planting seed. Cooperation has been 
given by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in developing a supply 
of pure seed which the growers’ associa- 
tion makes available to other districts. 
This has resulted in establishing the 
Acala cotton as the principal variety in 
the Southwestern States. 

The attainment of a 100 per cent 
Acala community in the Coachella Val- 
ley was due (1) to the efforts of the 
association, whose members adopted a 
five-year agreement to grow Acala and 
to sell the rogued seed at cost to all of 
the farmers of the community (2) to the 
cooperation of the gins in refusing to gin 
other varieties, and (3) to the coopera- 
tion of the county board of supervisors 
and the horticultural commissioner in 
furnishing quarantine protection, until a 
one-variety law was passed by the State 
Legislature of California in 1925, 

Department Bulletin 1467-D, “Commu- 
nity Production of Acala cotton in the 
Coachella Valley of California,” just is- 


sued by the Department, contains an ace 


| 
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Public Lands 


Suspensions Ordered 
Under Stockyard Act 


For Two Operators 


5 


| Charged With Unfair and De- 
ceptive Practices in Deal- 
ings With Pro- 
ducers. 


Suspension of from stockyards A. U. 
Tjaden and W. F. Wells, dealers in live 
stock at the Sioux Falls Stockyards, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., the former for one 
year and the latter for 60 days, has 
just been ordered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, according to a statement of 
proceedings, findings of fact, and order, 
designated as Docket No. 188, under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. The 
Docket was made public on May 21, 

The full text of the statement of pro- 
ceedings, findings of fact and order fol- 
lows: 

The inquiry and notice charged that 
the respondents were duly registered as 
dealers engaged in the business of buy- 
ing and selling live stock, to wit, swine, 
in commerce at the Sioux Falls Stock- 
yards, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, which 
was a stockyard as defined in Title III 
of the act and in accordance therewith 
had been posted as such; that the re- 
spondents, through collusion with George 
F. Coller and Trigg Angell, caused the 
weight of. a certain lot of hogs to be 
increased 800 pounds, more or less. over 
the true weight thereof; that by reason 
thereof the purchaser of such hogs was 
charged approximately $80 more than he 
should have been; that said S80 was 
divided among the respondents and said 
Coller and Angell; that during the 
month of October, 1926, said respondents 
destroyed scale tickets and other  ac- 
counts, records and memoranda pertain- 
ing to their transactions as dealers, 
which ‘constituted unfair and deceptive 
practices and devices in handling live 
stock in commerce at said stoekyards; 
and that at divers times from December 
1, 1925, to the date of the inquiry the 
respondents in collusion with said Coller 
and said Angell increased the weight of: 
hogs from 100 to 200 pounds on all drafts 
of 10,000 pounds or more. 

The case Was duly set for hearing and 
on January 29, 1927, the hearing was 
began before C. E. Miles, am examiner 
for the Department of Agriculture. The 
respondents were represented by Mr. Ray 
F. Bruce of the firm of Bailey & Voor- 
hees of Sioux Falls, 8. D., who have 
filed a brief in their behalf. 

Several witnesses appeared and testi- 
fied for the Government and for the 
respondents. It appears from the testi- 
mony of the respondents themselves that 
on four or five occasions they entered 
into an agreement with George F. Coller 
to add 50 to 200 pounds to the actual 
weight of hogs sold through George F, 
Coller; that this was accomplished by 
instructing the weighmaster to imprint 
on the scale ticket representing the hogs 
a weight of 50 to 200 pounds in excess 
of their actual weight. While it was 
claimed that this increase was an allow- 
ance in lieu of the customary “fill,” no 
attempt was made to show that the pur- 
chaser knew of or consented to the in- 
crease; on the contrary evidence was in- 
troduced showing that the purchaser had 
complained of excessive shrink. The 
testimony of respondents also establishes 
that the records and correspondence per- 
taining to their business fgr the year 
1925 and up to and including March 1, 
1926, were destroyed by the respondent 
Wells or by his direction during October, 
1926. ° 

The Secretary of Agriculture finds (1) 
that the Sioux Falls Stockyards was, at 
the time of the transactions referred to 
in the inquiry and notice, and now is a 
stockyard within the meaning of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, and 
was and now is duly as posted such; (2) 
that the respondents were duly registered 
as dealers on said stockyards; (3) that 
the respondents, through collusion, rep- 
resented in certain instances that the 
weight of hogs sold in commerce at said 
stockyards was 50 to 200 pounds in ex- 
cess of their actual weight; (4) that by 
means of such false representation the 
purchaser in such instances was induced 
to pay more for the hogs than was due 
according to their actual weight; (5) 
that respondent W. ¥. Wells destroyed 
accounts, records and memoranda per- 
taining to the business of Tjaden & 
Wells as dealers for the year 1925 up 
to and including March 1, 1926; (6) and 
that as the respondents were partners 
during the time the alleged violations 
occurred, a cease and desist order should 
be issued against each, but as it appears 
that respondent Tjaden was not equally 
culpable with respondent Wells in mis-’ 
representing the weight of the hogs sold 
by them and did not know of or partici. 
pate in the destruction of the records, a 
material difference should be made in the 
periods of suspension, 

It is therefore ordered, that A. U, 
Tjaden and W. F. Wells, respondents 
herein, shall cease and desist from the 
unfair and deceptive practice or device 
of representing the weight of live stock 
to be other than the actual weight 
thereof as shown by the stockyard 
scales, and of inducing or procuring any 
person to make or utter any false or 
deceptive scale ticket; and that respond- 
ent W. F. Well: shall cease and desist 

| from destroying accounts, records and 
memoranda pertaining to his business 
as a registrant under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, 

And it is further ordered, that W. F, 
Fells be, and he hereby is, suspended for 
a period of one year from May 28, 1927, 
and that A. U. Tjaden be and he hereby 
is suspended for a period of 6O days 
from May 28, 1927. 

count of the development of a one 
variety cotton community in the Coa. 
chella Valley including the procedure of 
establishing and maintaining the 

supply. A eopy of the new publication 
may be obtained free, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts, upon application to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washe 
ington, D.C, ~ ey 6 = See 
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son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Con- 

y et al. 
t io 19068. Northwestern Livestock 
Shippers Traffic League v. Great North- 
ern Railway Company et al. 

No, 19426. Clayton & Murnan et al. v. 
Oregon Short Line Railway Company 


et al. 


Commission Found 


Rates Inconsistent 

In its report in American a 
Livestock Ass. v. A. We & S. . 
Co., 1221. C. C. 609, involving liv e-stock 
rates in the western distriet, the _Com- 
mission pointed out numerous incon- 
sistencies in the structure of those rates, 
but stated that the record before it did 
not afford a sufficient basis for aurrer- 
ing those improprieties oF for det a 
ing whether the present rate levels consti- 
tute the lowest possible lawful rates on 


National! 


livestock. 

It said that it would proceed upon its 
own initiative in No. 17000, Rate Struc- 
ture Investigation, to make further in- 
vestigation of the livestock rates In the 
western district, and that the record in 
No. 17000 and Ex Parte 8% made prior to 
the decision in Revenues In Western Dis- 
trict, 113 I. C. C. 3, as well as the records 


in N 5565 5686, 16113, and 16131, r 
in Nos 15565, 15686 aoe ee ce 


would be kept open and available in con- 
nection with that further investigation. 
In its decision in No. 14190, American 
National Live Stock Asso. V. AS T..& 
S, F. Ry. Co., 112 1. ¢. C. 197, embrac- 
ing p on | 
feeders in the western district, 
mission found the record inadequate, and 
invited reopening of that case if the 
decision in No. 15686 and related cases 
and negotiations with the carriers failed 
satisfactorily to dispose of the issues. 


That case is reopened and the record | 
the territories described, 


will be considered in this inquiry. 

The Commission has concluded to as- 
sign for hearing, with the complaints 
hereinbefore discussed, No. 17000 in so 
far as it covers the interstate rates, and 
intrastate rates under section 13 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, on edible live- 


This portion of No. 17000 will be referred 
to as Part 9. Livestock Western Dis- 
trict Rates. Certain other complaints 
now pending on _ the i 
docket, also listed above, which involve 
livestock rates in the western district, 
will be heard in connection with those 
proceedings. 


Harmonious Adjustment 


Of Freights Needed ~ 

The whole situation is one requiring 
constructive treatment. It is the inten- 
tion of the Commission to deal compre- 
hensively with the whole system of live- 
stock rates in the western district, with 
a view to bringing about a more hormoni- 
ous adjustment. It therefore desires in- 
formation along certain lines indicated | 
in Appendix A hereto. So far as evi- 
dence there indicated as desirable is al- 
ready contained in the records before 
the Commission in the five complaint 
cases specifically mentioned in the ini- 
tial paragraph hereof, and in No. 17000 
and Ex Parte 87, it is desired that the 
evidence be not duplicated. It will be 
sufficient that such evidence be reviewed 
upon the briefs. 

As the record in No. 17000 and Ex 
Parte 87 contains much evidence of lit- | 
tle or no relevancy to the present in- | 
quiry, parties desiring to use portions 
of that evidence should, at the hearings 
to be held herein. indicate those portions 
by page of testimony and exhibit nun- 
ber. In order to avid duplication of | 
the additional evidence desired it is re- | 
quested that efforts be made by all par- 
ties to confer as to the evidence to be 
submitted and the manner of submitting 
it, and that they condense their evi- 
dence as much as practicable. 

Oral explanations of en exhibit which 
duplicate what is shown the face of 
the exhibit should be avoided; discussion 
of past decisions of the Commission 
should ordinarily be reserved for brief 
and argument; and evidence which 
purely cumulative should be avoided. | 
Copies of all exhibits should be available 
for all parties entering appearances, and 


on 
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| approximately through 


Ry. | 


| livestock fit for slaughter reasonably ob- 


rimariiy the rates on stockers and | 
the Con- | 


stock, in carloads, in the western district. | crossings and Chicago, II1., on the other 
tock, s, i 


Commniission’s | 


|} perhaps for the very 


| creases 


| subsequent decisions of the Commission. 





this will necessitate a generous supply. 
The filing of separate complaints or of 

petitions of intervention herein by in- 

terested parties is not necessary. All | 

interested parties who desire to do so 

may appear at the hearings and at the 

proper time will be heard. 

Parties See king Relief 

To Be Heard First 


Unless otherwise directed at the hear- | 
ings, the parties seeking relief and 
whose complaints have not been heard 
wil! be heard first, parties having evi- | 
dence on the other aspects of the investi- 
gation will be heard next, and _ the | 
carriers wil] be heard thereafter in de- 
fense of complaint cases and in the pre- 
sentation of on the other 

* aspects. 

The proceeding will be limited to edi- 
ble live-tock. It is not the intention to 
go into the matter of transit arrange- 
ments accorded to be accorded by indi- 
vidual lines at charges in addition to the 
line-haul rates. 

The proceedings are assigned for hear- 
ing or further hearing before Examiners 
Stiles and Parker at 10 a. m. Standard 
Time on the dates and at the places 
named below: 

June 30, 1927, Salt Lak« 
United States Court rooms. 

June 5, 1927, Portland, Oreg., 
nomah County Court rooms. 

June 15, .1927, Los Angeles, 


evidence 


City, Utah, 
Mult- 


Calif, | 


mixed 


California Railroad Commission rooms, 
Sun Finance Building. 

Dates and places of hearings in the 
southwest and western + ‘unk-line terri- 
tories will be announced later. 

A proposed report will be issued. 

The Commission desires that the rec- 
ord, when completed, shall contain evi- 
dence upon the following subjects. This 
is not intended to preclude the introduc- 
tion of any testimony bearing upon rel- 
evant subjects not heretofore sufficiently 
covered or referred to below. 


Information on Placing 


Of Uniform Rate Levels 

(a) Within what territories may uni- | 
form rate levels properly obtain, and 
what should they be? Specifically— 

(a-1) Could a uniform rate level on 
livestock fit for slaughter reasonably ob- 
tain in the western district in territory | 
herein for convenience called valley ter- 
ritory, lying on and east of a line drawn 
Minot and Bis- ! 
marek, N. Dak., following the Missouri 
River in South Dakota, the 100 meridian 
of west longitude in Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, and western boundary of | 
Texas common point territory in Texas; 
except between Missouri River markets, 
Sioux Falls, S, Dak., to Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kans., on the one hand, and Mis- 
sissippi River crossing and Chicago, IIl., 
on the other hand, and intermediate ter- | 
ritory ? 

(a-2) Could a uniform rate level on | 
tain in territory herein for convenience | 
called plains territory, lying west of the | 
line described in Subject (a-1) and on | 
and east of a line approximately follow- 
ing the 108th meridian of west longitude | 
through Montana; the line of the C. B. j 
& Q. R. R. through Sheridan, Wyo.; | 
through Cheyenne, Wyo.; Denver, Pueblo, 
A TE. & 5. Py Ry: 
N. Mex., to El | 





through Alburquerque, 


| Paso, Tex.? 


Rate Level on Livestock 
Fit for Slaughter 


(a-3) Could a uniform rate level on 
livestock fit for slaughter reasonably ob- 


‘ ‘ , : ; j 
|tain in territory lving west of the line | a 
| commodities, 


described in Subject (a-2), herein for con- 
venience called Mountain-Pacific terri- | 
tory ? 

(a-4) “weak lines,” in 
which are en- 
titled to different treatment? 

(a-5) What, if any, revision should ,; 
be made in the rates or rate levels be- | 
tween Missouri River markets, Sioux | 
Falls, S. Dak., to Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., 
on the one hand, and Mississippi River 


Are there any 


hand, and in intermediate territory? 
(a-6) To what extent should there 
be uniformity in the rate levels between 
the territories hereinbefore described? 
(b) In constructing distance scales for 
application in the various territories, 
should the rate of progression between 
the mileage blocks be uniform (except 
short distances), 
or should it decrease as distance in- 
? Furnish any evidence which 
might be helpful in determining what 
should be the relation of short-haul and 
long-haul rates, not only in territory in 
which no changes have been required 
to be made in the rates subsequent to 
the 10 per cent and 20 per cent reduc- 
tions, but also in territory covered by 


Rates for Movements 
In Different Territories 

(c) How should the rates for move- 
ments between territories of different | 
rate levels be constructed? Would the 
following be a reasonable rule for the 
construction of such rates? Add to the 
rate applicable in the lower rated ter- 
ritory for the entire distance from origin 
to destination, the difference or differ- 
ences between the rates in the higher and 
lower rated territories for the distance 
or distances traversed in the higher 
rated territory or territories. For ex- 
ample, for 600 miles between valley ter- 
ritory and plains territory divided 400 
miles in the former and 200 miles in the 
latter, the rate would be that applicable 
for 600 miles in valley territory, plus the 
difference ‘between the respective rates 
for 200 miles in valley 
plains territory. For 700 miles between 
mountain-Pacific territory and valley ter- 
ritory divided 100 miles in mountain- 
Pacific territory, 200 miles in plains ter- 
ritory, and 400 miles in valley territory, 


territory and | 


the rate would be that applicable for 700 | 


miles 
ference between the respective rates for 
200 miles in valley territory and plains 
territory, plus also the difference be- 
tween the respective rates for 100 miles 
in valley territory and mountain-Pacific 
territory. 
(d) Why 
capable 


hould not rates on livestock 
of loading in double-deck cars, 


| When such live stock is shipped in single- 
| deck 
| throughout the western district to rates 


cars, bear a uniform relation 
on such livestock when shipped in dou- 
hle-deck cars and rates on cattle? What 
should that relation be? 


fe) 


to the application of scale rates to 
single-line and joint-line traffic? What 
should that rule be? 


| Uniform Minimum Rates 


For Western District 

(f) Why should not uniform minimum 
weights obtain throughout the western 
district? What should the minimum 
weights be? 

(zg) Why should not a aniform rule 
apply throughout the western district 
for determining the charges on cars of 
livestock? What should that 
rule be? 

(h) Why should not rates throughout 
the entire western district be stated on 
a cents-per-hundred-pounds basis? In 
this connection parties are requested 
when exhibiting rates published on a per- 
car basis to show also their equivalents 
in cents per hundred pounds based upon 


average Weights. | 


(i) Where should stocker and feeder 


in valley territory, plus the dif- | 


| 
} 


| 


| 


; on 


| 


| 


Why should there not be a uni- | 
| form rule throughout the western district 
| as 


| 
| 


' 


Hearing Dates Set 
And Places Named 


Eight Complaint Cases Also to 
Be Heard by Exam- 


rates be maintained and upon what kinds 
of livestock? What should be the re- 
lation between them 


> rE 5 ) } es ° . . : . 
and the rates OM | Hivision of Regional Information of the 


In Sales of Railway 
Supplies to Colombia 


Government of Latin Repub- 
lic Plans Extensive Pro- 
gram of Track and High- 
way Construction. 


Although purchasing more than half 
of its railway supplies from Belgium, 
the Colombian Government bought much 
of this equipment for i.s railroad build- 
ing program from the United States, ac- 


| cording to a statement just issued by the 


livestock fit for slaughter? Should that | 


relation be uniform throughout the w est- 
ern district? Throughout valley terri- 

; ee 
tory? Throughout plains territory. 


Throughout mountain-Pacific territory: | 


In the particular territories where lower 
rates than on livestock fit for slaughter 
should be maintained, what proportion 


of the different kinds of livestock traffic | 


is stocker and feeder traffic? 

(k) To what extent is there a present 
depression in the livestock industr yas 
a whole or particular branches thereof? 


| Information to Be Given 
| By Class One Carriers 


(m) The following information is to be 
furnished by Class I carriers, for 
most recent year for which it is avail- 


! able or can be made available: 


(m-1) Net ton-miles, carload traffic, 
all commodities, per mile 
mile of track (exclusive 
and sidings), by divisions. 
able by divisions, then by 


of yard tracks 
(If not avail- 


each of the four territories indicated in 


Subject (a) above; also, to the extent | 
practicable, in each of the various terri- 


tories where now a uniform rate level 
obtains by reason of application of gen- 
eral distance scales prescribed or 
proved by this commission.) 
3278 
(m-2) Net ton-miles, carload 
mile of track (exclusive of yard tracks 
and sidings), by divisions, for such car- 
riers as compile ton-mile statistics by 


tne) 2a aaa whe : : a 
} $2,318,528, or twice that of the United 


of line and per ; 


any other unit | 
which will disclose the traffic density in | 


ap- | 





_ | ment 
traffic, | 


Department of Commerce. The full text 


' of the statement follows: 


In the 18 months’ period from Septem- 
ber, 1925, to February, 1927, the Colom- 
bian government, through the Ministry 
of Public Works, spent nearly $5,000,000 
for the purchase of railroad equipment 
such as locomotives, cars, steel rails, and 
accessories, and for other materials 
needed in railroad, highway and public 
works construction. Belgium furnished 
more than half of the supplies purchased, 
while the United States was second with 
a little more than 20 per cent. 

American Goods More Varied. 

It is interesting to observe that while 

Belgium supplied articles to a value of 


States, a wider variety of items were 
included in the total of $1,029,341 worth 
of supplies furnished by this country. 
The Belgian products consisted prin- 
cipally of such important supplies as 
rolling stock for the various railroads. 
American manufacturers also furnished 
some rolling stock and rails, al- 
though to a lesser extent and, in addi- 
tion, furnished supplies and equipment 
for highway construction 


steel 


Various other items were also 
chased from the United States such as 
materials for aerial ropeways, public 
buildings, and machinery for Govern- 


repair shops, ete. Auto trucks, 


: ari | concrete mixers and a steam shovel were 
edible livestock, per mile of line and per | 


(m-3) Average length of haul of edible | 


livestock in each of the four territories 


carriers as compile statistics of average 


| length of haul by commodities. 


Copies of Working Sheets 
Of Trains to Be Supplied 


tion is taken are also to be furnished, 
so that, if desired, compilations may be 
made classifying trains by some other 
method. 

This information is to be reported for 
the next division preceding the one which 
reaches the livestock market hereinafter 


to move over the particular division on 
the day reported 
ing the entire length of the division in 
the direction of the livestock market; to 


be furnished by all the principal live- | 


stock-carrying roads handling traffic into 
the market; and to cover traffic from and 
to the following points: 

(1) Texas into Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. 

(2) The Dakotas and Nebraska into 
Omaha, Nebr. 

(3) The Dakotas into Sioux City, Iowa. 

(4) Minnesota and the Dakotas into 
St. Paul, Minn. 

(5) The west and northwest into Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

(6) The west into East St. Louis, III. 

(7) Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah into 
Ogden, Utah. 

(8) Montana, Idaho, California, and 
Oregon into Portland, Oreg. 

(9) Arizona, New Mexico and central 
California into Los Angeles, Calif. 

(10) Principal sources of supply into 
Denver, Colo. 

Carriers are to furnish any other con- 
crete facts and figures bearing upon 
cost of service that they are able to 
furnish and which might prove enlighten- 
ing. 


Four Complaints 


Made as to Rates 

The full text of the order as to South- 
ern stock rates follows: 

Southern livestock rates. No. 17000. 
Rate Structure Investigation Part 
Livestock Southern Territory Rates. No. 
18487. Atlanta Livestock Dealers et al. 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany et al. No. 18500. Southeastern 
Livestock Association v. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad Company et al. No. 
18559. Kentucky Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 

et al. 

There are pending on the commission’s 
docket petitions of certain southern car- 


y— 


| riers wherein they seek investigation of 


the interstate rates under section 13 of 
the interstate commerce act, maintained 
livestock, in carloads, in Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina. 


There are also pending certain com- | 


plaints, listed above, against the rates 
and rules applying on livestock in south- 
ern classification territory, and from St. 
Louis, Mo., and points taking the same 
rates, to points in southern territory. 
The Commission has concluded to assign 
for hearing with these petitions and com- 
plaints No. 170000, Rate Structure Inves- 


| tigation, in so far as it covers the inter- 


i 


i 


state rates, and intrastate rates under 
section 13 of the interstate commerce 
act, on edible livestock and on horses and 
mules, in carloads, in southern territory, 
and from St. Louis, Mo., and points tak- 
ing the same rates to points in southern 
territory. This portion of No. 17000 will 
be referred to as Part 9, Livestock, 
Southern Territory Rates. 

It is the intention of the Commision to 
deal comprehensively with the whole sys- 
tem of rates on _ livestock 
horses and mules, in southern classifica- 
tion territory. It therefore desires in 
formation along certain lines indicated in 
Appendix A hereto. In order to avoid 


and eventually mov- | 


purchased exclusively from the United 
States, but no cement came from the 
United States despite the fact that large 
quantities of American cement are im- 
ported into Colombia annually for private 
construction. Cement represented the 


| total value of purchases from Denmark 
indicated in Subject (a) above, for such | 


| from Sweden. It 


| serve the eastern 








including | 


while large quantities were also bought 
is also worthy of note 
that no cement was purchased from Ger- 
many by the Government, yet German 
cement furnishes strong competition to 


| the American product in the Colombia 


ar i | com rela iarket 
Copies of the working sheets or tables | commercial market, 


| from which the above-indicated informa- | 


The Colombian Government 


roads. One of these proposed trunk 
lines is to extend from Bogota to Puerto 
Nacional on the Magdalena River and 


southward along 
the Cauca River Valley, connecting the 
north coast with the important commer- 
cial centers of Antioquia, Caldas, and 


the Valley of the Cauca, as well as with | 


Buenaventura, the Pacific coast port. 

Part of these projected lines are 
either in existence or under construction 
at the present time. In addition, many 
connecting lines ar ‘ 
of which are also under construction at 
present. Work on the construction of 
the proposed network of highways has 
been initiated. In fact, the construction 
of public works is the outstanding eco- 
nomic feature at present and each year’s 
budget of the Government sees an in- 
creased appropriation for such work. 

Appropriation Increasing. 

The 1926 budget provided approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 for the Ministry of 
Public Works or approximately 33 per 
cent of the budgetary appropriations. 
In 1927, this was increased to $16,000,- 
000, or about 35 per cent of the total, 
twice that of the next highest appropria- 
tion, which was for the Department of 
the Treasury and Public Credit. 

Although the greater part of this 
money is expended for labor, approxi- 
mately 35 per cent in 1926 represented 
purchases of equipment and_ supplies. 
These disbursements should, it be- 
lieved in Colombia, be still greater in 
1927, as new rolling stock and other ma- 
terials are said to be urgently needed by 
the railroads as a result of the inaugura- 
tion of new sections of road, in addition 
to the current replacements and the new 
equipment needed to handle increased 
traffic on existing lines. 


is 


duplication of the evidence, it is re- 
quested that all parties confer as to the 
evidence to be submitted and the manner 
or submitting it, and that they condense 
their evidence as much as practicable. 

Oral explanati: of an exhibit which 
duplicate at length what is shown by the 
exhibit should be avoided; discussion of 
past decisions of the Commission should 
ordinarily be reserved for brief and argu- 
ment; and evidence which is purely cumu- 
lative should be avoided. Copies of all 
exhibits should be available for all par- 
ties entering appearances, and this will 
necessitate a gencrous supply. 

The filing of separate complaints or of 
petitions of intervention herein by in- 
terested parties is not necessary. All in- 
terested parties who desire to do so may 
appear at the hearings and at the proper 
time will be heard 

It is not the intention to go into the 
matter of transit arrangements accorded 
or to be accorded by individual lines at 
charges in addition to the line-haul 
rates. 

The proceedings are assigned for 
hearing at 10 a. m. Standard Time be- 
fore Commissioner Taylor and Examin- 
ers Stiles and Parker on July 27, 1927, 
at rooms of the Alabama Public Service 
Commission, Montgomery, Ala., and be- 


fore Examiners Stiles and Parker on Au- | 
Court 


gust 1, 1927, at 
rooms, Louisvill« 
Dates and placc 
in these proceeding 
later. 
A proposed report will be issued, 


United States 
Ky 
of further 


will be announced 


pur- | 


has | 
| planned an extensive program of rail- 
|} road and highway construction, ineclud- 
| ing the projection of several trunk rail- ! 


part of the country, | 
| and another will run from the Caribbean 


mentioned, to cover all trains beginning | G34 to Cestaacne 





hearings | 


On Tariff Duties on Barium Carbonate 


Commission Is Investigating Production Costs of Both 
Domestic and Foreign Product. 


Divergent views upon a change in the 
present tariff duties on imported barium 
carbonate, precipitated,, were expressed 
by witnesses appearing at hearings on 
May 23 before the United States Tariffff 
Commission in an investigation that in- 
volved the production costs of beth the 
domestic and foreign product. 

James J. Riley, president Barium Re- 
duction Co., Charleston, W. Va.; H. S. 
Wardner, Bertha Mineral Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., and Frank A. Simmons. 
secretary, Chicago Copper & Chemical 
Company, Chicago, Ill., represented the 
complainants, who are seeking higher 
tariff rates, 

Frank Meyer, of Paul Uhlich & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City; Karl Lagen- 
beck, Ohio Ceramics Industries Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., and J. Oatis Wilcox, chairman of a 
specially created committee of brick 
manufacturers, and vice preisdent of the 
National Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Alliance, Ohio, importers, dealers, 
and consumers of the chemical, opposed 
an increase in existing rates. 

Sold Below Domestic Cost. 

Mr. Riley said that because of foreign 
competition a number of domestic pro- 
ducers were forced out of business and 
on several occasions he had to sell below 
domestic cost of production to meet for- 
eign competition. Mr. Meyer, on the 
other hand, pointed out that his company 


| had also cut prices to compete with do- 


mestic manufacturers and read into the 
record a number of firms, chiefly domes- 
tic brick manufacturers, who desired the 
imported product. He also declared that 
he had lost customers because of domes- 


Firemen File Claims 
For Increased Wages 


Witnesses Testify Before Board 
of Arbitration on Work- 
ing Conditions. 

Witnesses on behalf of the firemen of 
the southeastern railroads who are seek- 
ing a basic wage increase of one dollar 
a day testified before the board of arbi- 
tration in the House caucus room at 
Washington May Dr. Charles P. 
Neill, of the representatives of the rail- 
roads, said the carriers probably would 
not begin presentation of their side of 
the controversy before May 25. 

The witnesses for the firemen included: 

J. G. Bell, fireman, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis Railroad, for 17 
years in service, who told of promotions 
and demotions and of his having to make 
money by real estate operations on the 
side; J. W. Thompson, inside hostler, 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, who 
discussed the duties and responsibilities 
of that work; Theodore Graves, outside 
hostler, Louisville and Nashville; H. E. 
Henninger, Norfolk and Western host- 
ler’s helper; W. E. Bailey, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, engineer on heavy freights; 


99 


ae. 


’ FE. Stevens, Chesapeake and io, re- 
contemplated, some | W. E. Stevens, Chesapeake and Ohio, re 


garding the general character of the 
work of the firemen and as to preceding 
understandings on that road; J. H. Car- 


ter, regarding switch engineers and fire- | 


men on what he regarded as their low 
earnings; and W. H. South, Norfolk and 
Western pusher engwme fireman. They 
all testified during the morning session. 
During the afternoon session T. R. 
Gwynne, of the Tennessee Central, told 
of working 13 to 15 hours a day every 
day and of getting $6.56 a day wage 
plus $1.14 an hour for overtime; H. E. 
Schule, a Louisville and Nashville, pas- 
senger fireman, and other witnesses gave 
testimony on much the same lines al- 
ready covered by the labor witnesses. 


| B., R. & P. Railway Asks 


Authority to Issue Bonds 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
sell $3,536,000 of consolidated mortgage 
41% per cent bonds, now in its treasury, 
the proceeds to be used to reimburse the 
treasury for expenditures made from in- 
come. 

It is proposed io offer the bonds for 
sale to the most favorable bidder. 


South Omaha Terminal 
Asks Right to ':sue Stock 


The South Omaha j‘crminal Company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue 
$1,650,000 of common stock to the Union 
Stockyards Company of Omaha, Ltd., 
in payment for its railway property. 
This is in accordance with a plan for 
segregating the railway and stockyards 
operations. 


Chicago & Northwestern 
Seeks Right to Sell Notes 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an issue of $1,950,000 
of 4% per cent equipment trust cestifi- 
cates, to be used in the financing of the 
purchase of 150 iron ore cars, 250 Hart 
convertible cars and 2 steel baggage cars, 
and-to be sold at not less thar par. 


Indiana Northern Railway 
Authorized to Operate Line 


The Indiana Northern Railway has 
just been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce ! 
terstate commerce a line of railroad in 
St. Joseph County, Indiana, 








tice low prices. Mr. Langenback and Mr. 
Wilcox favored present tariff arrange- 
mnets for imported barium carbonate, 
precipiated, pointing out that the rates 


should be downward if the Commission | 


is to make any changes. 
Importance of Chemical. 


Mr. Langenbegk pointed out the im- 
portance of the chemical in the manufac- 
ture of brick and predicted that bricks 
now used in Washington in the erection 
of expensive homes will be torn down 
in the near future unless the bricks con- 
tained this chdmical. He explained that 
barium carbonate was necessary in brick 
manufacture to prevent the bricks from 
“scumming.” 
clared, was traceable to “white streaks” 
on houses of brick construction, and that 
he had observed a large number of such 
houses with “white streaks.” Mr. Wil- 
cox also held this view in urging favor- 
able consideration for no tariff increase 
at this time. 


Mr. Simmons and Mr. Wardner were | 
| had the report of Colonel Langfitt. 


in accord with Mr. Riley, all of them 
giving their unqualified approval of the 
tentative findings of the Commission in 
its investigation which, in effect, carried 
a recommendation from the Chemical 
Division for an increase in duties. 

The years 1926-27 were preferable to 
those of 1924-25 to Mr. Meyer for the 
purpose of comparing production costs, 
he said. He found discrepancies in the 
Commission’s tentative costs figures. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the 
Chairman of the Commission, T. O. Mar- 
vin, announced that June 15 had been set 
to receive the brief of the interested 
parties. 


T.& N. O. Line Granted | 


Right to Use Boats 


Order Issued by I. C. C. for | 


| for some time the passage of a law 
| which would provide for the develop- 


Routing of Freight by 
Water. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 23 issued Service Order No. 45, 
extending the terms of its previous order, 
No. 44, in regard to the routing of 
freight in the flood district of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, to include a_ provision 


authorizing the Texas & New Orleans | 


Railroad to install and operate new serv- 
ice by water between New Orleans, La., 
and Galveston and Houston, Tex., and 
providing that such line, when operated, 
shall be deemed the equivalent of its 
railroad line during the life of the order. 


Manganese Shipments 
Reduced During 1926 


A large reduction in high-grade 
manganese ore shipments is recorded for 
1926-by the Bureau of Mines, of the De- 
partment of Commerce. In a statement, 
May 23, the Bureau notes that 35 per 
cent manganese declined to less than 
half that of 1925, due to reduced ship- 
ments from Montana, while there was 
an increase in 10 to 35 per cent manga- 
nese, due to larger production in Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and New Mexico 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The shipments of high-grade manga- 
nese ore, containing 35 per cent or,more 
of manganese, from the mines in the 


This “scumming,” he de- | 


| ment of power at Great Falls. 











For Power Project 
At Falls of Potomae 


Senator Norris Suggests 
Waiting on Congress Be- 
fore Granting Lease to 
Private Concern. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
public by the office of Senator Norris on 
May 23, follows: . 

Federal Power Commission. 

Gentlemen: From newspaper reports 
I learn that the Federal Power Com- 
mission has under consideration a request 
for a permit to develop hydro-electric 
power at Great Falls. I desire to call 
the attention of the Commission to the 
fact that the Federal Government has 
spent many thousands of dallars in in- 
vestigating the possibilities of the hydro- 
electric power at Great Falls. Congress 
has appropriated public funds and sev- 
eral investigations have been made. 

Since I have been in Congress we have 
He 
spent $20,000 of public funds in mak- 
ing an investigation, and upon that in- 
vestigation he made a very comprehen- 
sive report to Congress. The last in- 
vestigation was made by Major Tyler. 
It was even more full and complete than 
the Langfitt report. The Senate has 
three times passed a bill for the develop- 
The last 
one was a development in accordance 
with the report of Major Tyler. At one 
time, I think it was the second time it 
passed the Senate, it was in the form 
of an amendment to an appropriation 
bill. The conferees compromised by pro- 
viding that another investigatson should 
be made and that the project should be 
resurveyed because so much time had 
elapsed since the prior survey of Colonel 
Langfitt. In this form the provision 


| became a law, and it was under this stat- 
| ute that Major Tyler made his investiga- 


tion and report. All this would indicate 
that Congress has been contemplating 


ment of hydro-electric energy at Great 
Falls. The Tyler report contains in ad- 
dition to the power dam several storage 
dams, and was very complete in every 
way. After this report had been made 
the Senate again passed the bill, and 
while the House Committee had hear- 
ings and did considerable work on it no 
final action was had. 

It would seem to pve apparent that 
the Federal Power Conynission should 
await final action of Congress before 
granting a lease to any private corpora- 
tion to construct this project. Under 
these circumstances it appears to me 
that it is only necessary to call your 
attention to the action of Congress in 
order to delay taking any action. in the 
way of leasing this concession to any 
private person or corporation. I most 
earnestly hope, therefore, that you will 
not enter into any lease until Congress 
has been given more time to finally pass 
upon the subject. It will be noted that 
each time the matter has come before 


; the Senate it has passed that bill by a 


very large majority. It has been, with- 
out doubt, the intention of the Senate, 
and I believe, of the House to finally 
develop this power at Great Falls by 
Governmental action. As soon as Con- 
gress reconvenes next December I in- 
tend to reintroduce the bill in the same 
form in which it hag previously passed 
the Senate, and I have no doubt but 
that in the next session of Congress the 
matter will be finally disposed of. 


United States in 1926 were slightly less | j 


than half as large as similar shipments 
in 1925. 
producers amounted to 46,258 long tons 
as compared with 98,324 long tons by 
42 producers in 1925. This decrease was 
due to the falling off of the shipments 
from Montana. 
Montana Was Largest Shipper. 

The domestic production of metallur- 
gical ore in 1926 was 26,530 tons; that 
of chemical ore, 19,728 tons. Montana 
was the largest shipper with 5,713 tons 
of metallurgical ore and 17,904 tons of 
chemical ‘ore. The largest individual 
shipper of metallurgical ore was the 
Crescent Mine in the Olympic Mountain 
Region, Clallam County, Washington, 
from which the shjgments for the year 
were 3,162 tons. TMe mine was operated 
by lessees and reverted to the owners in 
July, and thereafter to the close of the 
year no ore was shipped. 

There was no output of high-grade ore 
from Leadville, Colorado, during the 
year. Some of the producers claim they 
cannot operate commercially under pres- 
ent prices. The production of Colorado 
during the last four years has been— 
1923, 2,278 tons; 1924, 5,388 tons; 1925, 
743 tons; and in 1926 no production was 
reported. The price of manganese dur- 
ing the period mentioned has been rela- 
tively constant. 

Idaho Ships For First Time. 

There was a material decrease in the 
shipments of high-grade ore from Ar- 
kansas. In 1925, this State produced 
3,517 tens and in-1926, 2,450 tons. During 
the year two properties were equipped 
for the production of low-grade ores, 
ranging from 20 to 30 per cent man- 
ganese. For the first time Idaho shipped 
manganese ore. During the year 1926, 
800 tons of metallurgical ore and 30 tons 
of chemical ore were shipped. 

The shipments of domestic ore con- 
taining 10 to 35 per cent manganese 
(ferruginous manganese ore) increased 
from 267,252 tons, valued at $915,316, 
in 1925 to 364,312 tons, valued at $1,179,- 
429, in 1926. This increase is due to 
the larger production in Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and New Mexico. 

The domestic shipments of ore con- 
taining from 5 to 10 per cent manganese 
(manganiferous iron cres) were 835,412 
tons in 1926, valued at $1,934,381, as 
compared with 1,153,268 tons in 1925, 
valued at $2,799,403. This decrease may 
be largely attributed to the elimination 


Commission to operate in in- | of the Wisconsin production as the man- | ¢ f 
ganese content in the ores shipped fell ; inequitable. 
| 87 1. C, C. 21, affirmed. 


below 5 per cent in. 1926, 


The shipments in 1926 by 45 | 





Decisions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
May 23 are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2857." Dolomite and Fluxing Stone 
from and to Points in Ceneral Freight 
Association Territory. Decided May 12, 
1927. Proposed cancellation of commod- 
ity rates on dolomite and fluxing stone, 
in box cars, found not justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued without preju- 
dice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with the conclusions herein. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2877. Grain and Grain Products 
from Illinois and Indiana to Arkansas. 
Decided May 14. Proposed increased 
rates on grain and grain’ products, in 
carloads, from stations on the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois in Illinois and Indiana 
to destinations on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco in Arkansas, found not justi- 
fied. Suspended schedules ordered cane 
celed and proceeding discontinued. 

No. 17825. Tuffli Brothers Pig Iron 
And Coke Company v. Western Maryland 
Railway Company et al. Decided May 
11. Rates charged on smithing coal, in 
carloads, from various points in Ten- 
Logan, Pa., to Cardin, Okla., found in- 
applicable. Refund of overcharges di- 
rected. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 16998. Harry J. Lewis Company 
et al. v. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway Company et al. De- 
cided May 12. Rates on strawberries, in 
carloads, from various points in Tenn- 
nessee, to Battle Creek, Detroit, and Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., and the rate on peaches, in 
carloads, from Sale Creek, Rathburn, and 
Harriman, Tenn., to Detroit, Mich., found 
not unreasonable. 

Proposed increased rates on strawber- 
ries, in carloads, from points in Ten- 
nessee and Alabama on the Southern Rail- 
way to destinations in central territory, 
found justified. 

No. 14012. Sewell Valley Railroad 
Company. v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company. Decided May 2. Divisigns ac- 
corded complainant out of joint rates on 
coal found not unjust, unreasonable, or 
Findings in former report, 
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German Dye Trust 
To Present Proposal 


Of 10% Dividend 


Trade Commissioner at Ber- 


lin Reports on Action to 
Re Taken at Forth- 
coming Meeting. 


A proposal for a 10 per cent divi- 
dend by the German dye trust will be 
presented at its forthcoming meeting, 
the net profits of the consolidation of 
chemical interests having exceeded $15,- 
000,000 in 1926, the Trade Commissioner 
at Berlin, William T. Daugherty, has re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce. 
The text of his report was made public 
May 23 as follows: 

At its ordinary general meeting to be 
held June 2, I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktien- 
Gesellschaft, Frankfort on the Main, 
will propose a 10 per cent dividend on 
1925 operations, the same as in 1925 
and compared with 8 per cent for 1924. 

The annual report of this company 
which has now been made public reveals 
that net profits in 1926 totaled 68,718,- 
000 gold marks, without balance carried 
forward, but at 70,524,000 marks, includ- 
ing the latter item. Comparative fig- 
ures for 1925 are 67,598,000 and 69,044,- 
000 marks. In 1924 there was a net 
profit of 54,690,000 marks without bal- 
ance forward. (The reichsmark is cur- 
rently quoted at about $.236.) 


Gross Profits Increased. 

Gross profits increased from 168,565,- 
000 marks in 1925 to 186,075,000 in 1926. 
General operating costs declined from 
45,197,000 marks to 42,119,000 indicating 
the progress of the fusion into a “super- 
trust” approved by stockholders on No- 
vember 28, 1925, when the then six lead- 
ing members of the German Dye Trust 
pooled their resources into one company, 
hegan to reallocate production, and to 
reduce overhead by better economy 
operation and distribution. Amortiza- 
tions are written up at 75,237,000 marks 
against 55,770,000 in 1925. 

Despite increasing competition on the 
world’s markets, sales of dyestuffs by 
the company improved at home and 
abroad, particularly, as a result of the 
consolidation of plural foreign sales 
agencies but also reflecting the more 
favorable economic situation according 
to the annual report which states fur- 
ther that, so far as can be gauged at 
present, the improvement will continue 
during 1927. 

By merging Koehn-Rottwell, the I. G. 
extended its production of artificial silk. 
Even better results are promised from 
this concentration of activities under one 
direction and the allocation of output 
to plants best specialized to operate eco- 
nomically, the report says. The year’s 
production was completely sold out. 
Prices, however, have not yet been re- 
duced to desired levels. 

Sales of nitrogen compounds for fer- 
tilizer and for industry were satisfactory. 
By introducing a schedule of prices stag- 
gered by months a more uniform dis- 
tribution of nitrogen to farmers was ef- 
fected. Even so, the fertilizer business 
is seasonal so that stocks must accu- 
mulate to meet the heavy demand. 

Formerly, fixed synthetic nitrogen was 
marketed only as ammonium sulphate 
and calcium cyanamide, but now the I. 
G. sells 12 different nitrogen fertilizers, 
permitting the farmer to select accord- 
ing to his particular need, dictated by 
culture, soil condition and climate. Leuna 
saltpeter and calcium nitrate, the re- 
port states, are gaining in popularity at 
home and abroad, although synthetic am- 


monium sulphate has not lost ground. | 


“In the current year,” it further com- 
ments, “consumption of nitrogen fertil- 
izers has increased to such an extent 
that stocks are entirely cleared, permit- 
ting us to expect that at the end of the 
fertilizer year 1926-27, sales in Germany 


will have increased by at least 20 per | 


cent. 


Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.J 

New York, May 28. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

May 28, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
‘purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties .pon nverchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga)............ 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone).. 
Denmark (krone)... 
England (pound sterling).. 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma).........+.+. 
Holland (guilder)..... 
Hungary (pengo)....eecccsesees 
Italy ‘‘ra).. ‘ 
Norway (krone).... 
Poland (zloty). nekocseenenees 
Portugal (escudo)... 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona). 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefo>o tael)........ 
China (Hankow tael).... ‘ 
China (Shanghai tael)...... cee 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) Sed 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) . 
China (Yuan dollar)........... 
India (rupee) Sn we Le s 
pO Se ee 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
i PD csnaaesnaste eecces 
Mexico (peso) : 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)........ 
Brazil (mi:reis) 
Chile (peso) 
Urugauy (peso). ccoseesece 


-14065 
1389 
007218 
029615 
-2667 
4.8565 
025191 


seh eeseccenes 


es efleeceeees 
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1.000391 
-999406 
464667 
997938 
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-1200 

1.0043 
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Japanese Conditions 


Credit Extended for Movement of Crops 
By Reichsbank as Aid to Agriculture 


Mortgage Bonds Issued on Notes of Six Months’ Maturity 


| 
| 


Rediscounted to Value of 53,300,000 Reichsmarks. 


The directorate of the German 
Reichsbank vegards financial -con- 
ditions in Germany as still un- 
certain despite the apparent prog- 
ress and general improvement in the 
economic situation, according to the 
annual report of the Bank, a part 
of which has been just received and 
mudle public by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The report reviews the trend of 
German currency conditions during 
the past year. Despite the determi- 
nation of the people to pull them- 
selves out of the depression, it states, 
there is still 2,000,000 workers un- 
employed. Disturbed pgplitical con- 
ditions also continue to affect the 
money market. 

The publication of the full text of 
that part of the report made public 
by the Federal Reserve Board was 
begun in the issue of May 21, con- 
tinued in the issue of May 23, and 
proceeds as follows: 

Not only did the supply of domestic 
bills eligible for note cover decline in 
amount, but the maturity of the paper | 
offered for rediscount constantly became | 
shorter; in the second half of the year it 
averaged only about 30 days as against 
88 days at the beginning of the year; 
bills presented for rediscount by the fi- 
nancial housese, as a rule, ran scarcely 
more than 22 days, while those of the 
Berlin banks had a maturity of only 
about 13 days. Thus, a great part of ine 
bill portfolio consisted of paper dis- 
counted shortly before its maturity. 

In order to safeguard agriculture from 
a recurrence of the great injury which 
had resulted the year before from forced 
sales of the grain harvests and from the 
accompanying fall of prices on the grain 
market, the Reichsbank announced its 
willingness to extend credits for financ- 
ing crops. 

This action enabled the farmer to 
pledge his crops as security for loans 
of six months’s maturity at the agricul- | 
tural cooperatives; the commercial bills 
resulting from these transactions could 
be sold by the cooperatives to the Prus- 
sion Central Cooperative Association, to 
which the Reichsbank had given an ex- 
tensive rediscount privilege. 

The abundance of funds on the money 
market enabled cooperatives sometimes 
to retain these credits for their own 
account; furthermore, the large volume 
of mortgage loans made to agriculture 
during the year, the rise of grain prices, | 
and the various measures of assistance 
taken by the government improved the 
agricultural situation so much in com- 
parison with the previous year that the 
Reichsbank was called upon for only the 
most moderate amounts in carrying out 
the above mentioned policy. 





Purchase of Mortgages 
As Aid to Agriculture 

Agriculture was also greatly benefited 
through purchases of agricultural mort- 
gage bonds made by the Reichsbank dux 
ing the year to a nominal value of 53,- 
300,000 reichsmarks with resources pro- 
vided out of the pesion reserve, and 
to a nominal value of 113,800,000 reichs- 
marks in trust for public administrative 
bodies. 

These purchases contributed greatly 
to the revival of the mortgage-bond mar- 
ket. This revival was further strength- 
ened by the announcement of the Gold 
Discount Bank that it was prepared to 
accept agricultural mortgage bonds of 
the Rentenbank Kredidanstalt, which 
were issued at a rate considerably lower 
than the customary interest rate—for ex- 
ample, at 7 per cent on their par value 
and at a maturity of from three to five. 
years, 

The issue of these mortgage bonds 
brought about a general lowering of in- 
terest rates on the mortgage market. 
Moreover, this short-term interim form 
of credit made it possible for agricul- 
ture to defer the final satisfaction of its 
long-term capital requirements to a time 
when the progressive building of new 
capital would in all probability have 
made interest rates more normal and 
more bearable for the farmer. 

For reasons of currency policy, the 
possibility of attracting foreign capital 


| tralization of funds and of fiscal agen- | 
| 


| sources to productive business. 


| Reichsbank found itself obliged during 


| warnings against the rapidity and the | 


| sued by states and municipalities as well 
| as those issued with state or municipal 


; are not available. 


| foreign credits has a bearing also on the 


| bills arising out of foreign loans cannot 





to finance these interim credits was not 
considered. 


Influence on Monetary 
Supply and Demand 

In the matter of influencing the rela- 
tion between monetary supply and de- 
mand there were two highly important 
problems with which the Reichsbank had 
been deeply concerned, even during 
previous years; the complete lack of 
unity, the shortsightedness and mis- 
management in the administration of | 
the so-called public funds, and the exces- | 
sive demands for foreign credits; both | 
being primary causes of the unnatural 
and exaggerated liquidity of the money | 
market. The amounts belonging in the 
strict sense to public funds, over which 
the Reich, the States, and the muni- | 
eipalities have control, and the revenues 
of the Reich administrations, such as | 
the postal and railway systems and the | 
funds arising out of social legislation, | 
have been in very large volume since 
stabilization; they have constantly fed 
the money market and have tended to 
interfere with an accurate appraisal of 
the position of the market. In many 
cases the administration of these funds 
has been devoted to profitable invest- 
ment for purely private industry. It 
is regrettable that through force of 
circumstances the great public depart- 
ments, especially the State railways and | 
postal system, should be separated 
financially from the Reich, and should 
thus have been compelled to create and 
maintain separate cash and working re- 
serves. Whereas before the war there 
was perfect cooperation among. the 
various offices, and the management of 
their funds was centralized in the treas- 
ury of the Reich and of the various 
States respectively, so that it was pos- 
sible to operate with a minimum of re- 





| the foreign 
| Reichsbank have proved this. 
| Increase in Gold 


serves, there is now to be observed an 
almost independent division of funds 
and of fiscal organizations. The cen- 


cies corresponding to the pre-war sys- | 
tem would not only make their admin- | 
istration more consistent and more ra- 

tional and avoid the existing disad- | 
vantages, but would also obviate the ac- 

cumulation of such large cash holdings, 

and thereby would release more re- 

It is 

especially desirable that the cash re- 

serves of the Reich treasury—according 

to the principles of administration ap- 

proved in pre-war times as well as ac- 

cording to the exampe of other great 

countries—should flow regularly through 

the local branches of the Reichsbank to | 
the central treasury of the Reich, which 
should again be administered by the 
Reichsbank. Continuous streams from 
such great sources of accumulated 
wealth as the treasury of the financial 
administration and the public depart- 
ments represent, permit a larger part 
of the circulating medium to return to 
the bank more quickly, by notes in cir- 
cause a general decline of notes in cir- 
culation, and thus increase the effective | 
influence of the central bank of issue. 
Understood in this way, the coordina- 
tion of public reserves in the giro ac- 
count of the Reichsbank does not mean, 
as is often mistakenly asserted, a cen- 
tralization of investment on the Berlin 
market; on the contrary, in the exten- 
sive network of Reichsbank branches 
throughout the country, the most com- 
plete decentralization and redistribution 
of funds is guaranteed. 


Sale of Treasury Bills 
As Aid to Government 

If the financial administration of the 
Reich should, so far as possible, reduce 
its own large working capital, it must on 
the other hand be in a position to ob- | 
tain temporary working credits in case 
of need. The authority which is granted 
the Reichsbank in sectiou 25 of the bank | 
law, to extend credit to the Reich, is 
inadequate because of its limitation to a 
maximum of 100,000,000 reichsmarks. 
The Reichsbank therefore suggested that 
the Reich, in case of emergency, might | 
again resort to the sale of treasury bills | 
on the open market. In order to facili- 
tate the sale of these bills, the bank of- | 
fered to admit them to rediscount at the 
Reichsbank in a limited amount. By the 
law of July 8, 1926, dealing with the re- 
vision of the bank statutes, it was pro- 
vided that treasury bills issued by the 
Reich, which mature in three months at | 
the latest, and for which another guar- 
antor of unquestioned financial standing | 
besides the Reich has assumed responsi- | 
bility, can be presented for rediscount, 
according to section 21, article 2; like- 
wise, by section 21, article 3, their eli- 
gibility as collateral for loans has been 
established. The amount of treasury 
bills offered for rediscount and as col- 
lateral together cannot exceed 400,000,- | 
000 reichsmarks. No occasion arose for | 
the practical application of this regula- | 
tion during the past year, 

In regard to foreign 





credits, the | 
the period under review, as also during 
the preceding year, to issue emphatic 


amount of foreign loans flowing into the | 
country, and to do everything possible 
without injuring legitimate German busi- 
ness interests to check the too extensive 
and sharp demand for foreign credit. 
German loans during the year were ne- 
gotiated abroad in a nominal value of 
almost 1,750,000,000 reichsmarks (against 
1,250,000,000 reichsmarks in 1925); of 
this about 600,000,000 reichsmarks (as | 
against 500,000,000 reichsmarks in | 
1925) represented public loans—loans is- 


guaranty. Statistics for the correspond- 
ing amount of short-term foreign credits 


Aside from the possibe serious conse- 
quences to the currency and the economic 
situation, the extensive employment of 
reparations situation. Foreign exchange | 
be regarded as the proceeds of an eco- | 
nomic surplus resulting from the produc- 
tivity of our country, as contemplted by 
the Dawes plan for the execution of | 
reparations payments (I, V). Most cer- 
tainly no conclusions as to the existence 
of funds available for transfer can be 
drawn from the gold and foreign ex- 
change holdings of the Reichsbank so far 
as these holdings arise not from a sur- | 
plus of production but from foreign 
credits. The suspension of foreign | 
credits during the first months of 1927 
and the consequent extensive decline in 
exchange holdings of the 





And Exchange Holdings 

The gold and foreign exchange policy | 
of the Reichsbank is, of course, strongly 
influenced by each phase of the foreign 
credit situation. The growth in gold and 
foreign exchange holdings took place en- 
tirely in gold holdings, which have risen 
from 1,208,100,000 reichsmarks at the 
beginning of the year to 1,831,400,000 
reichsmarks, while the foreign exchange 
holdings have remained at about the 
level shown at the end of the 
year; according to the balance sheets, 
at the end of 1925 they amounted to 
1,022500,000 reichsmarks and at the end 
of 1926 to 963,100,000 reichsmarks. In 
accordance with the principles explained | 
in last year’s report, the Reichsbank, as | 
a matter of currency policy, has endeav- 
ored to provide the gold and foreign ex- 
change note cover required by the bank | 
law not only for its own note circula- 
tion but for the circulation of the Renten- 
bank as well. 

Beginning August 1926, it was 
found possible to give up the policy re- 
garded necessary by the Reichsbank up 
to that time, of binding the reichsmark 
closely to the currency of the United 


99 
“0, 


| tural corporations. 


' gions is intact at every point. 
| bers of commerce in the flooded areas 


| their facilities to make loan 


| the Reichsbank 
| national 


| established with the 
| Bank, 
| slovakia, the Hungarian National Bank, 
| the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank 


| remainder 


State Revenues 
| 


| President Is Given 


Rehabilitation Plan 
For Stricken Area 


| Executives of Chamber of 


Commerce of the United 
States Present 
Views. 


[Continued from Puge 1.] 


banks, which operate under 
vision of the Farm Loan Board, will re- 
discount the paper of these corporations 
or 4 tim: 


in the ratio of 3 their paid-in 


capital. 
Loans on Sound Basis. 

loans will be 
made upon a sound basis and that the 
management of the agricultural credit 
corporations will be able and experi- 
enced. The Federal intermediate credit 
banks will, in turn, obtain funds through 
sale of their own debentures 

The business interests in 
states most seriously aii 
have secured liberal local subscriptions 
for the capital stock of three agricul- 
Thcir best efforts, 
however, will have to be supplemented 
by subscriptions from other parts of the 
country, to be used fo 
tural and other finance ¢ 


It is contemplated tha 


the three 
ected already 


orporations. 


Problem in Three Parts. 


The flood problem, according to Mr. | 
o three parts: | 


Pierson, divides itself int 
(1) immediate relief in the 
clothes and medicine; th 


way of food, 
prevention of 


epidemics and the resettlement of lands; | 
| (2) economic rehabilitation; (3) 


meas- 


ures to prevent future disasters. 


The activities of the Red Cross have | 


provided for this immediate relief on 
such a seale and in so thorough a man- 


| ner as to inspire the admiration of the 
| country and to justify the confidence 


with which the 
the request for funds. 
that if any further amount 


country responded to 
It is thought 
should prove 


| to be needed for this purpose there will 


be an and 
response. 
Question for Business Men. 

The second part of problem — 
economic rehabilitation—should be met 
by the business men of the country and in 
a business-like way. The opportunity 
exists for such a solution because the 
economic organization of the flooded re- 
The cham- 


equally ready generous 


the 


which have done so much in the relief 


| work are functioning agencies whicn can 
| greatly aid in the rehabilitation of these 


sections. When the flogd came, the bunks 


| of these regions were in good condition. 


The officers of these banks possess and 
intimate knowledge of their districts, 
which should be utilized in handling new 
funds which may be needed for agri- 


| cultural as well as business purposes. The 


merchants will return to their places of 
business equipped with knowledge of the 


| needs and possibilities of their communi- 


ties and with a credit standing which 
their ability has earned with their banks 
and with the wholesalers and manufac- 
turers from whom they buy. 
The local banks, however, must extend 

‘ agricul- 
tural purposes and the merchants must 


| have existing credits extended and also 


be provided with new stocks of merchan- 
dise and with funds with which to carry 
on. For the accomplisment of »oth of 


men and their institutions in other parts 
of the country is needed, in cooperation 


| with the efforts of local business men. 


Calls for Immediate Study. 
The third step—to see that such a 
calamity must not occur again—calls for 


an immediate study of all factors in- | 


volved in flood control, together with all 


| States of America through the purchase 
| and sale of dollars at the fixed rate of 
| 4.20 reichsmarks per dollar. 
tion of the reichsmark accordingly be- | 
came independent of the dollar quota- | 


The quota- 


tion; with some fluctuations between the 
gold points it showed a slight premium 
over the dollar until October, and during 
the next few weeks until toward the end 
of the year, it moved in a course slightly 
below dollar parity. Some time before 
this, by the edict of May 1, 1926, the 


legal restrictions still in foree on for- | 


eign exchange operations were almost 
entirely removed. \The last remaining 
provisions, which concerned the so-called 


| foreign exchange banks, have meanwhile 


also been revoked by a decree of Febru- 
ary 22, 1927. Toward the end of 1926 
established an 
clearinghouse business 
foreign banks of issue, which 


with 
permits 


| the direct transfer of furds between the 


offices of the Reichsbank and those of 
foreign note-issuing banks; by the end 
of the vear relations of this kind were 
Austrian National 
Bank of Czecho- 


the National 


of Danzig. 
into effect 


This new arrangement came 
at the beginning of 1927; our 
experience with this and its further de- 
velopment will have to be discussed in 
next year’s report. 

Gold imports, which accompanied the 
import of capital into Germany, 
amounted during 1926 to 586,300,000 
reichsmarks, from which must be sub- 
tracted a small export of 9,200,000, 
leaving a net import of 576,600,000 
reichsmarks came into the Reichsbank: 
274,200,000 reichsmarks, it is true, had 


| their origin in gold deposits maintained 


abroad, where the bank had been in the 
habit of placing such amounts of gold as 
were acquired outside the country; the 
came from the most part 
from the hands of arbitrage 
The arbitrage purchases 
considerable importance, 


directly 
dealers. 
sumed 


as- 


espe- 


| cially during the last five months of the 
| year. 


With the weakening of the ex- 
change value of sterling at that time, 
the quotation of the pound in relation to 
Germany declined repeatedly to the gold 
export point, so that gold exports from 
England became a profitable operation. 


condition 


the super- | 


both agricul- | 


inter- | 


| district. 





| ness ideals. 
tion of the United States, through no | 
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Chemical Dividend 


Loans and Discounts of Member Banks — 
In Federal Reserve System Rise for Week 


Gains Recorded Also in Investments, Demand and Time 
Deposits and Borrowings. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s weekly 
668 reporting 
in leading cities as of 
May 18, announced by the Board May 23, 
shows increases for the week of $11,000,- 


000 
in investments, $19,000,000 in net demand 
$41,000,000 in time deposits, 
and $17,000,000 in borrowings from the 
Federal reserve banks. Member 
in New York City reported increases of 
$8,000,000 in loans and discounts, $21,- 
000,000 in investments, and $43,000,000 
and $18,000,000 in net demand and time 
deposits, respectively, and a reduction of 
$26,000,000 in borrowings from the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. 


statement of 


member banks 


in 


deposits, 


Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government securities, 
were $57,000,000 above the total reported 
on May 11, banks in the New York dis- 
trict reporting an increage of $36,000,000 
and those in the Chicago district an in- 
crease of $9,000,000. “All other” loans 
and discounts declined $46,000,000, of 
which $17,000,000 was in the New York 
district and $15,000,000 in the Chicago 
Loans to brokers and dealers, 
secured by stocks and bonds, made by re- 
porting member banks in New York City 
were $16,000,000 above the May 11 total, 
loans for account of out-of-town banks 
having declined $24,000,000, while loans 
for their own account and for others in- 


Number of reporting banks 


| Loans and discounts: 
Secured by U. S. Govt obligations. ........ 


Secured by stocks and bonds. 
All other loans and discounts. 


Total loans and discounts......-:seeeeeees 14,460,087 


Investments: 
U. S. Government securities.... 
Other bonds, stocks and securities... 


Total investments ............ 
Total loans and investments 
Reserve balances with F. R. Banks..... 
Cash in vault 


Time deposits 


Due from banks 
Due to banks 


Bills payable and rediscounts with F. R. Banks: 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations 
All other . 


eee eeeee 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks 


Loans to brokers and dealers made by reporting 


member banks in New York City: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks .. 
For account of others . 


On demand ... 
On time 


| proposed remedies, with definite recom- 


mendations to be placed before Congress 


| in December, 


The National Chamber’s membership 


authorized officers of the organization | 
at the last annual meeting to appoint a | 
| committee to work on this phase of the 


problem. 
Just now the problem of getting busi- 


| : H | ness adjusted to the needs of the people, | 
these purposes the assistance of business | 


largely agricultural, with the attendant 
stability and restored confidence, is up- 
permost. 
President Pierson, of the 
in announcing the plan said: 
“This undertaking is distinctly one for 


Chamber, 


give an opportunity for an expression 
of the finest spirit of American busi- 
The people of a great sec- 


fault 
means 


and without 
themselves, 


of their own, 
of protection 


any 
have 


the country. I feel sure business men 
will respond promptly, realizing that the 
success of quick rehabilitation of the 
stricken areas will do much toward stab- 
ilizing our entire business structure.” 


U. & Treasury Statement 
May 18, 1927. 
Made Public May 20.) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
ceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$2,298,661.48 


3,829,433.10 


1,186,553.70 
1,564,434,.15 
8,879,082.43 
170,358,733.28 


Total ordinary ceceipts 
Balance previous day.. 


Total. $179, 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal _ 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment 
funds 


232,815.71 


$4,353,168,59 
4,217,741.44 
452,624.75 


7,924.47 
169,663.81 
36,425.45 


20.908.99 
of trust 


292,156.29 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today...esecese 


$9,550,613.79 
$20,000.00 


5, 
163,786,439.67 


Total eooee 9179, 232,815.71 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expendityres for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


loans and discounts, $73,000,000 


creased $15,000,000 and $25,000,000, re- 
spectively. 

Holdings of United States securities 
increased $23,000,000 during the week, of 
which $15,000,000 was at banks in the 
St. Louis district. Holdings of other 


bonds, stocks, and securities were $54,- | 


| 000,000 above the total reported a week 


| ago at banks in the New York district | 
and $50,000,000 above at all reporting | 


| member banks. 


banks | 


Net demand deposits were $19,000,000 
ahpve the total on May 11, increases of 
$49,000,000 and $12,000,000 in the New 
York and Chicago districts, respectively, 


| being offset in part by reductions in other 


| phia, 


districts, Philadel- 


and Dallas. 


Boston, 
Louis 


principally 
Richmond, St. 


| Time deposits increased $41,000,000, of 


which $19,000,000 was in the New York 
district and $7,000,000 each in the Cleve- 
land and Chicago districts. 


Borrowings from the Federal reserve | 


banks were $17,000,000 larger than on 
May 11, a re@uction of $22,000,000 in the 


New York district being more than off- | 


set by an increase of $11,000,000 at banks 


in the Philadelphia district and relatively | 


small increases in most of the other dis- 
tricts. 

Following is the Board’s tabulation of 
the principal resources and liabilities of 
the 668 reporting member banks as of 
the reporting, the corresponding 
uh week, and the corresponding date 
ast 


| of dollars: 


ee eee ee 


eee eeeeeseee 


Seeeeee 


eeccccceese 20,491,629 


INGO GOMUANG! GEpPOSitS: 6sisccccicsccecésccesccs 


GOVERHMORE CEDOBIEG «6.66:60008.0 680 ik0s tees 


eee eee eees 


ee 











| orem 
|} $182,315,827. 


ne epg og ! 
875,762.25 


| 


| 361, or $30.49 per capita. 
| comparative per capita for maintenance 
experienced a disaster beyond anything | 
of the kind in the previous history of | 


5-18-27 5-11-27 


669 


5-19-26 
668 703 

153,799 
5,645,609 
8,660,699 


153,939 
5,588,559 
8,706,483 


5,286,940 


14,448,981 13,895,614 


2,658,663 


3,372,879 


2,635,222 


3,323,290 


2,573,651 
3,125,102 


6,031,542 5,958,512 
20,407,493 
1,674,887 
266,627 
15,197,785 
6,124,342 
129,473 
1,176,179 
3,235,475 


5,698,753 
19,594,367 
1,671,444 
273,811 
967,669 
947,254 
192,914 


1,701,213 
258,239 
3,216,769 
6,165,742 
94,650 
1,169,813 


++ 3,213,857 


184,575 
120,233 


*189,356 
98,351 108,656 


304,808 288,577 


*287,707 


ees 924,240 
1,192,403 
814,240 


909,632 
1,216,510 
788,803 
2,914,945 
2,195,283 
719,662 


894,173 
963,751 
550,773 


2,930,883 


2,218,539 
712,344 


2,408,695 
1,688,735 
719,960 
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Financial Statistics 


Of Camden, N. J. 


Department of Commerce An- 
nounces Compilation of 
Camden, N. J., Figures. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the city corporation of Cam- 
den, N. J., for the fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1926. These statistics were 
compiled by Mr. Sidney P. McCord, City 


i i ++, | Comptr , 
American business to embark on and will | ptroller, Camden. 


The payments for maintenance and op- 
eration of the general departments of 
Camden, N. J., for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1926, amounted to $3,994,- 
In 1925 the 


and operation of general departments 
was $30.00, and for 1917, 314.55. Pay- 
ments for the operation of public service 
enterprises (waterworks, markets, har- 
bors, cemeteries and Convention Hall) 
amounted to $298,194; interest on debt, 
$770,571; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, including those for public 
service enterprises, $2,012,131. The to- 
tal payments, therefore, for expenses of 
general departments and public service 
enterprises, interest, and outlays, were 
$7,075,257. 

The total revenue receipts of Cam- 
den for 1926 were $5,998,758, or $45.79 
per capita. This was $935,632 more than 
the total payments of the year, exclusive 


of the payments for permanent improve- | 


ments, but $1,076,499 less than the to- 
tal payments including those for perma- 
nent improvements. 


the proceeds of debt obligations. 
Property taxes 


per cent for 1925, and 49.4 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 170.4 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 16.3 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop- 
erty taxes were $25.28 in 1926, 
1925, and $9.52 in 1917. 
Earnings of public service enterprises 


| operated by the city represented 10.3 per 


cent of the total revenue for 1926, 11.1 
per cent for 1925, and 17.3 per cent for 
1917. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 


| debt less sinking fund assets) of Camden 


on Dee. 31, 1926, was $9,407,461, or $71.81 
per capita. In 1925 the per capita debt 
was $74.74, and in 1917, $43.69. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Camden subject to ad val- 
taxes for city corporation was 
The levy for all purposes 
for 1926 was $5,342,252, of which $3,725,- 
077, or 69.7 per cent, was levied for the 
city corporation; $825,631, or 15.5 per 
cent, for the State; and $791,544, or 14.8 
per cent, for the county. The per capita 
tax levy for the city, State and county 


was $40.78 in 1926, $84.89 in 1925, and | 


$16.58 in 1917, 


date | 


year, the figures being in thousands | 


163,699 | 


8,444,975 | 


These payments in | 
excess of revenue receipts were met from | 


represented 55.2 per | 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 55.5 | 


$22.15 in | 
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Finance 


| Depression in Japan - 
| Continues; Business 


Slightly Improved 


Closed Banks in Tokyo Are 
Delaying Reopening for 
Better Exchange 
Conditions. 


With the situation only slightly bet- 
ter than during the moratorium period, 
contiaued depression in Japanese busi- 
| nes@ is reported from Tokyo in a cable- 
gram to the Department of Commerce 
from the Commercial Attache there, Hal- 
leck A. Butts. The cablegram was made 
public in full text May 28 as folrows. 

All lines of business in Japan con- 
tinue to be depressed with no signs of 
early improvement in evidence, although 
the situation is somewhat better than 
during the moratorium period. Circula- 
tian of the Bank of Japan has declined 
to 1,468,000,000 yen, on May 18, as com- 
pared with 1,796,000,000 yen on May 4 
| and 2,651,000,000 yen on April 25. 

_Conditions Are Quiet. 

Japanese financial conditions are 
quiet on the surface, the cable states, 
but there has been no change in basic 
conditions. All closed banks in Tokyo 
and Yokahama districts are still delay- 
ing reopening for improvement in ex- 
change. It is also believed there that 
there is little likelihood that the gold 
embargo will be lifted this year. 

It has been announced in Japan that 
| Government purchases abroad are to be 
discouraged. 


Cotton Industry Depressed. 

The cotton industry is depressed on 
account of poor local demand and condi- 
tions in China. Silk prices have not re- 
acted to the decline in exchange and 
filatures are still losing heavily. The 
| automotive trade is inactive as a result 
of financial conditions; the machinery 
trade is stagnant and the iron and steel 
business quiet. 





A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 

1. Makes it unnecessary for an overe 
seas manufacturer to investigate 
the standing of an American Ime 
porter. 


2. Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment, 


3. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥- 
District Represeggatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LQWDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


A sense of safety adds much to 
enjoyment of life. Do your invest- 
ments promote this feeling? Fi- 
delity First Mortgage 644% Bonds 
are invariably safeguarded by 
ample real estate security due to 
Fidelity’s experienge, integrity 
and judgment. Write for ‘‘The 
House Behind the Bonds’—a 
booklet for thinking people. 


ELI 


POND CORTEMED 


J) U MENTEER, 
663 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
1191 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
381 Colo. Nat’l Bank Bldg.. Denver 

mRBEO 


FIDELITY. GUARANTEES EVERY-BOND}s 


"Tue more than 100 
public utility and pe- 
troleum companies 
under the financial 
management of 
Henry L. Doherty & 
Company are paying 
to 275,000 security 
holders interest and 
dividends in excess of 


$25,000,000 a year. 


HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & CO. 
69 Wali St., New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
803 Wilkins Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me copy of your booklet 
“Serving a Nation.” 


Address 
City 
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Real Estate 


Sinking Funds 


——— 


Depreciation Ruled Sinking Fund | Payments Made to Trustee Found 
To Be Earned Income and Not Paid-in Surplus 


Factor to Determine 


Realty Gain or Loss 


Life Insurance Premiums 
Held Not to Be Deduc- 
tible Expense for 
Business. 


Rieck ¥. Herner, CoLttector; LAw No. 
3555; District Court, WESTERN Dts- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Depreciation was held to be a proper 
element to be taken into consideration in 
computation of gain or loss on a sale of 
real estate in this case. And premiums 
paid upon a policy of insurance issued 
upon“the life of the taxpayer were held 
not to be proper items of business ex- 
pense allowable as deductions from tax- 
able income. 

The text of the opinion of Judge 
Schoonmaker follows: 

This is an action at law to recover ad- 
ditional income taxes for the years 1920 
and 1921 assessed against the plaintiff 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and paid by the plaintiff under pro- 
test, These taxes grew out of additional 
assessments made by the Commissioner 
owing to his re-computation of plaintiff's 
returned profit on the sales of certain 
real estate and the disallowance of life 
insurance premiums paid by plaintiff and 


claimed by him as allowable deductions | 


from his taxable income. A jury trial 
was waived and a stipulation of certain 
agreed facts was filed. 

Basis for Depreciation. 

In addition to the facts agreed upon, 
the plaintiff sought to show by the testi- 
mony of certain witnesses that there was 
no basis in fact for the depreciation de- 
ducted by the Commissioner from the 
cost, or fair value of the real estate on 
March 1, 1913, involved, because there 


had been no depreciation in the buildings | 


upon the real estate. The proof failed in 
this particular, and we find that the 
buildings upon this real estate were sub- 
ject to depreciation according to the or- 
dinary rule adopted by the Commissioner 
under the regulations, i. e., 2 per cent 
per annum from the cost or fair value 
thereof on March 1, 1913. We therefore 
find the facts of this case to be as shown 
in the stipulation of agreed facts. Briefly 
stated these are: The plaintiff sold cer- 
tain real estate in the years 1920 and 
1921, and in his income tax returns for 


those years accounted for the profit or j 


loss on those transactions by deducting 
from the cost price or fair value thereof 
on March 1, 1913, a certain depreciation 
from the value of the building (which 
was much less than the depreciation fig- 
ured according to the 2 per cent per an- 
num rule used under the regulations), 
and then taking the difference between 
that result and the sale price as the 
profit or loss on the real estate sold. The 
Commissioner deducted from the cost or 
fair value on March 1, 1913, of this real 
estate depreciation figured at the rate 
of 2 per centum per annum, and then 
took the difference between that result 
and the sale price, thereby increasing the 
taxable income of the plaintiff for the 
two years in question as follows: For 
the year 1920 by $940; for the year 1921 
by $2,282.50. 

“In the year 1920 the plaintiff deducted 
from his taxable income $8,278.40 paid 
by him as an insurance premium on a 
certain policy of insurance in the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company issued August 


20, 1920, upon the life of the plaintiff | 


under the ordinary life plan and payable 
to his estate, which policy was on De- 
cember 3, 1920, assigned by the plaintiff 
to the Diamond National Bank of Pitts- 
burg as collateral security for the plain- 
tiff’s loan at this bank. This policy was 
taken out and assigned to the bank at 
its request and. was released and re- 
assigned by the bank to the plaintiff on 
December 24, 1924. In the year 1921 the 
plaintiff likewise deducted from his tax- 
able income the premiums paid on this 
policy in the sum of $6,914.70. Both of 
these deductions were disallowed by the 
Commissioner and the taxable income of 
the plaintiff for these years was !n- 
creased accordingly. The increased tax 
thus assessed against the plaintiff by the 
Commissioner was paid with accrued in- 
terest by the plaintiff under protest on 
July 27, 1926, as follows: For the year 
1920, $4,889.44, and for the year 1921, 
$6,429.17. 
Plaintiff Cannot Recover. 

On this state of facts we must find 
that the plaintiff cannot recover and that 
judgment must be entered for the de- 
fendant. 

As to the depreciation item, the plain- 
tiff contends that it is not a proper ele- 
ment to be taken into consideration in 
the computation of profit or loss on the 
sale of real estate under the terms of 
the Revenue Statutes (Act of 1918, Sec. 
202(a), 202(a) (1), (2), 40 Stat. L. 1057, 
96 C. 18, and Act of 1921, Sec. 202(a), 
202(b), 202(b) (1), 202(b) (2), 202(b) 
(8), 42 Stat. L. 227, C. 136). However, 
it will be noted that both of these stat- 
utes merely fix the cost or fair value on 
March 1, 1918, as the basis of the com- 
putation for ascertaining the gain or the 
loss. There is no provision that the gain 
or the loss shall be the difference be- 
tween the cost or fair value on March 1, 
1913, and the sale price. There is noth- 
ing in the sections referred to which pre- 
vents the taking into consideration of all 
proper elements for the purpose of as- 
certaining the cost. Surely every proper 
factor that would go to make up the 
profit or the loss should be taken into 
account. The plaintiff himself in his 
sworn tax return recognized depreciation 
as a proper element to be considered in 
the computation of the gain or the loss. 
He thus admits the principle that de- 
preciation is a proper factor to be con- 
sidered, for he used it as one of the ele- 
ments in computing his income tax lia- 
bility for the years in question. 

Amount Involved in Suit. 

It is really not the fact of depreciation 
but the amount thereof that is involved 
in this suit, for the plaintiff is not seek- 





| his 


Fund Advanced Was 
Not Invested Capital 


Petitioner Operated Terminal 
Facilities Controlled by 
Four Railroads, 


Houston Bett & TERMINAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, PETITIONER, V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
OF TAx APPEALS, No. 8494. 

Discount on .bonds purchased below 
par and retired during the year is not 
taxable income, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held herein. 

Regarding surplus, it was held that 
sinking fund payments made to a trus- 
tee are to be considered as_ earned, 
rather‘than paid-in, surplus. 

Ruling as to the petitioner’s invested 
capital, the Board held that advances by 
stockholders are not invested capital, 
and that current earnings may not be 
allowed in the same item. 

Income taxes paid by another in ac- 
cordance with an agreement were held 
to be income to the petitioner in the year 
when due and payable and, under the 


circumstances in the case, do not reduce | 


invested capital. 
J. L. Lockett for the petitioner and 
M. N. Fisher for the Commissioner. 


Four Issues in Case 


Presented to Board 
This proceeding results from the de- 


termination of deficiencies in income and | 
| under and prior in right to this agree- 


profits taxes for the years 1918 and 1919. 


Petitioner avers errors were com- 


both years, assumable by the Director 
General of Railroads, was added to the 
income of the petitioner, and (b) the 


rates for the computation of the normal | 
| minal Company may hereafter execute 


| from time to time during the term of 


tax for 1918 should be 10 per cent in- 
stead of 12 per cent, and for 1919 should 
be 8 per cent instead of 10 per cent; (2) 
the discount on petitioner's bonds, pur- 
chased below par and retired, in 
years, was not taxable income; (3) the 
Commissioner has not allowed in in- 


vested capital for both years, the full | 
Construction of Stations 


amount of surplus properly allowable. 

The respondent presents an added is- 
sue; (4) whether additional taxable in- 
come was realized in 1918 and 1919 by 
reason of the liability of the four stock- 
petitioner’s income and excess 
taxes. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: The petitioner is a Texas corpora- 
tion, organized in 1907, with a paid-in 


| capital stock of $25,000, owning certain 


terminal property, leasing other prop- 
erty, operating a union depot and ter- 


own computation as erroneously 
made. The testimony offered by the 
plaintiff on the subject of depreciation is 
clearly insufficient to take the buildings 
on the real estate involved out of the 
class of buildings subject to depreciation 
charges under the regulations. 
buildings do decay and depreciate is a 
matter of common knowledge. 


tion has taken place. However, the plain- 
tiff finds no fault with the rule adopted 
by the Commissioner for figuring the 
amount of depreciation, if the buildings 
are subject to depreciation charges at all, 
but contents himself in asserting that no 
depreciation can be charged under the 
statute, and that, even if it could be le- 
gally charged, no depreciation accrued at 
all on the plaintiff’s buildings because 
they were kept in a perfect state of re- 
pair. His construction of the statute is 
wrong. His testimony fails to show that 
the buildings were not subject to ordi- 
nary decay and depreciation. 


Previous Case Cited. 


The plaintiff 


U. S. (U. S. Court of Claims, No. 506), 
decided Nov. 9, 1925, as supporting his 
construction of the statute. We must 
disagree with the reasoning of these 
cases. We hold that had Congress in- 
tended that the gain or loss was to be 
determined merely by taking the differ- 
ence between the cost, or fair value on 
March 1, 1913, and the sale price, it 
would have so provided by proper words 
and surely would not in that case have 
referred -to the cost or fair value on 
March 1, 1913, af the basis of the com- 
putation which can only mean that such 
cost or fair value is the primary figure 
in the computation of gain or loss. All 
proper elements that enter into the de- 
termination of the gain or loss must be 
considered. As an illustration, if after 
purchase on or after March 1, 1913, ad- 
ditions or improvements were made to 
buildings upon real estate, the cost of 
such addition or improvements is a 
proper factor to be considered. To in- 
terpret the statute as plaintiff requests 
us would deny to the taxpayer that very 
proper element in the computation of 
gain or loss. 


Depreciation of Buildings. 

The depreciation of buildings is a 
proper subject of annual deduction from 
the taxable income of taxpayers. To 
permit a taxpayer to take an annual de- 
duction for depreciation to buildings and 
then not take into consideration that de- 
preciation in the computation of gain or 
luss on sale of the property would be to 
give the taxpayer credit twice for that 
depreciation. The statute should not be 
construed to give the result unless its 
plain language demands such a construe- 
tion. There are no words in the statute 
which require such a forced construction. 

We coincide exactly with the views ex- 
pressed by the 
Tax Appeals in appeal of Even Realty 
Co. (Vol. I, U. S. Tax Rep. Appeals, page 


ing to recover the tax paid by him on 365), In that case the taxpayer took no 
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| Railway 





both ! 


} and 





That } 


The bur- | 
den of proving it would be upon him | 
who asserts that no decay or deprecia- 





| officer, 
5 Ba | financially 
cites case of Ward v. | 
Hopkins (U. S. District Court, Northern | \yen the taxpayer is directly or indi- 


District of Texas, unreported); Ludey | rectly a beneficiary under such policy.” 





United States Board of | 


minal railway, and acting as a common 
carrier, in the city of Houston, Texas. 
The depot and terminal are conducted 
primarily for the convenience and 
greater economy of four railway com- 
panies, each owning one-fourth of the 
capital stock of the petitioner. 


Agreement Made 
With Stockholders 

The petitioner entered into an agree- 
ment in 1907 with the four railway com- 
panies which are its sole stockholders. 
The material portions of this agreement 
are as follow: 

“Whereas, the Terminal Company is 
the owner of certain railroad tracks and 
real estate and is te acquire certain 
other real estate located and situated in 


/ and near the city of Houston, Texas, and 


is about to construct in said city one or 
more passenger stations and one or more 
freight stations, and to acquire by pur- 
chase or lease other railroad tracks and 
terminal facilities, including the ter- 
minal facilities leased under a certain 
indenture of lease to be made by and 
between Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe 
Company and said Terminal 
Company, a copy of which is hereunto 
attached marked ‘Exhibit A’ and made a 
part hereof; and 

“Whereas, the Terminal Company pro- 
poses. to execute, simultaneously with the 


; execution of this agreement, to Central 


Trust Company of New York, as trustee, 
a mortgage or deed of trust to be known 


| as its first mortgage, covering all the 
| 


property and rights of the Terminal 


| Company now owned and hereafter to be 


acquired, including this present agree- 
ment and the rentals to be paid here- 


ment, as hereinafter provided, to\ secure 


mitted with reference to the following | an issue of first mortgage 30-year 5 per 


issues: (1) (a) The 2 per tent tax, for | 


cent gold bonds of the Terminal Com- 
pany not to exceed in aggregate’ par 
value five millions of dollars; and for the 
purpose of refunding or redeeming said 
bonds and for other purposes the Ter- 


this agreement and in accordance with 
the provisions hereof other mortgages 
or deeds of trust to secure other bonds; 


Provision Made for 


“Whereas, each of the railway com- 


| panies, parties of the second part hereto 


(hereinafter collectively referred to as 


| the Railway Companies) desires, for pur- 
holders under the contract of 1907 to pay | 
profits | 


poses of greater economy and conveni- 
ence, to avail itself of the use of the said 
Passenger and Freight Stations, dnd a#l 
other terminal and railroad facilities now 
or hereafter during the term hereof 
owned, controlled or operated by the 
Terminal Company; and the Terminal 
Company is willing to grant to each of 


| the Railway Companies the right to use 


account of depreciation to buildings on 
its real estate during its ownership and 
the Board held that in ascertaining loss 
or gain on the sale of this real estate, 
due allowance must be made for exhaus- 


“tion, wear and tear, and obsolescence of 


the building thereon during the period 
of ownership, whether or not deductions 
have been taken therefor in prior tax 
returns. 

As to the life insurance premiums, the 
plaintiff claims that they are properly 
deductible business expenses because the 
policy was assigned to bank as collateral 
security for business loans, and that 
dhese premiums are not within the inhi- 
bitions either of the Revenue Act of 1918 


| or 1921, 


Section 215(d) of the Act of 1918, and 
section 215(a) (4) of the Act of 1921 


| contain the same restrictions, i. e.: 


“That in computing net_income, no de 
duction shall, in any case, be allowed in 
respect of, * * * 

“(d) Premiums paid on any life in- 
surance policy covering the life of any 
or employe, or of any person 
interested in any trade or 


business carried on by the taxpayer, 


Premiums on Policies. 
In the first place, life insurance pre- 


; miums paid upon policies issued upon 
| the life of a taxpayer are not, under the 


statute, proper items of business expense 
allowable as deductions from taxable in- 
come, even though the policy be made 
payable to the estate of the taxpayer. 
Such payments are rather in the nature 
of a speculative investment for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayer’s estate, and are no 
more a business expense than would be 
a life investment in bonds which might 
later be assigned as collateral security 
for the taxpayer’s debts. The fact that 
the policy is assigned to a bank as col- 
lateral security for the repayment of 
loans would not change the premiums 
paid to a business expense, nor change 
it back to an investment when the joan 
was paid off. 

In addition, we are of the opinion that 
the premiums paid upon this policy upon 
plaintiff’s life come within the inhibi- 
tions of the statute. The policy covers 
the life of a person financially interested 
in the plaintiff’s business, i. e., the plain- 
tiff himself. The plaintiff is directly or 
indirectly a beneficiary under the policy. 
It is payable to his estate. If he dies 
while the policy is up as collateral for 
debt, the insurance will go to the bank, 
thereby reducing the debt to the amount 
of the insurance and indirectly benefit- 
ing the taxpayer’s estate. If the loan be 
repaid and the collateral be released, 
then the insurance would be directly paid 
to the taxpayer’s estate and thereby be- 
come a direct benefit. 

We, therefore, conclude on the whole 
case that the additional taxes assessed 
against the plaintiff were legally and 
properly assessed against him and may 
not be recovered back. 

Let judgment be entered in favor of 
the defendant and against the plaintiff, 
with costs. 


April 20, 1927, 
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Inclusion of Discount 


On Bonds Was Error 


Income Taxes Paid by Another 
by Agreement Did Not 
Reduce Capital. 


‘ 
all said facilities upon the terms and 
conditions hereinafter set forth; 

“Now, therefore, the parties hereto 
do mutually convenant and agree as 
follows: 

Article I. 

“The Terminal Company, in considera- 
tion of the ‘sums to be paid by the Rail- 
way Companies respectively as herein- 
after provided, hereby convenants and 
agrees with the Railway Companies and 
with each of them as follows: 

“Sec. 1. That it will proceed with all 
reasonable dispatch to acquire the neces- 
sary real estate and construct and recon- 
struct the necessary passenger and 
freight stations, railroad tracks, and all 
other railroad, and terminal facilities, 
within a limit of cost and in accordance 
with plans and specifications as to char- 
acter and location, all of which shall 
first have been accepted and approved 
in writing by each of the Railway Com- 
panies. The railroad and terminal facili- 
ties constructed, leased and otherwise ac- 
quired in accordance with the terms 
hereof, and all additions and betterments, 
extensions and improvements made 
thereto during the term and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions hereof, are 
hereinafter called the “Terminal Facili- 
ties.” 

“Sec. 2. That it will give and grant, 
and it does hereby give and grant to each 
of the Railway Companies for and during 
the term beginning at the date when the 
Terminal Facilities shall be ready for 
use, as in Section 12 of Artiefe III hereof 
provided, and continuing thereafter for 
and during the full term of 99 years from 
and after the date hereof, unless sooner 
terminated as hereinafter provided, the 
equal right and privilege to use the 
Terminal Facilities in common with the 
Terminal Company and with the other 
Railway Companies and with any other 
railroad companies to which similar 
rights hereinafter may be granted by 
the Terminal Company in accordance 
with the terms, provisions, conditions 
and limitations in this agreement ex- 
pressed. 


9 


“Sec. 3. That it will keep and main- 
tain the Terminal Facilities at all times 
during said term, in good order, condi- 
tion and repair and will protect the same 
by insurance against loss or damage by 
fire to a reasonable amount, the cost of 
such insurance being considered a part 
of the expense of maintaining and 
operating the Terminal Facilities as here- 
inafter provided. If any of the Railway 
Companies shall disagree with the Term- 
inal Company as to the amount of in- 
surance which should be carried on 
the Terminal Facilities or any part 
thereof, the disagreement shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration in the manner pro- 
vided in Section II of Article 3 hereof. 


Guarantee Maintenance 
Of Rights in Perpetuity 

“Sec. 4. That it will not do or omit 
to do any act, when such doing or omis- 
sion will operate directly or indirectly 
to forefeit any of its rights, privileges 
and franchieses under its charter or 
Articles of Incorporation before the ex- 
piration of the same as now limited by 
law or which will, in any manner, impair 
the value of any of the privileges, rights 
or proverty, the right to use which is 
hereby granted to the Railway Com- 
panies; and that it will, at the expira- 
tion of the present term of its corporate 
existence, cause the same to be renewed 
and extended in manner and form as may 
then be provided by law, and will cause 
similar renewals and extensions to be 
shall be necessary to maintain in per- 
made from time to time as the same 
petuity the existence and power with 
which it is now vested. 

“Sec. 5. That it will duly pay or 
cause to be pad the interest and prin- 
cipal of all mortgage bonds lawfully is- 
sued and outstanding under said first 
mortgage of the Terminal Company and 
under any other mortgage or mortgages 
of the Terminal Company executed in ac- 
cordance herewith, and all sinking fund 
and other payments due and payable 
under said first mortgage and any such 
other mortgage or mortgages of the 
Terminal Company; all sums due 
and payable by the Terminal Company 
under said agreement, Exhibit A; all 
other rents due and payable by the 
Terminal Company; all taxes, rates, 
levies, benefits, assessments and other 
governmental charges of every kind that 
in any manner during said term may 
be lawfully imposed upon or accrue 
against the said Terminal Facilities or 
any part thereof, or which may become 
due and payable by the Terminal Com- 
pany; and any and all other sums or 
debts which may at any time become 
due and payable by the Terminal Com- 
pany. 

“Sec. 6. That the Terminal Facilities 
will be maintained and operated as herein 
provided and that each of the Railway 
Companies so long as it pays its one- 
fourth part of interest, sinking fund 
payments, rent and taxes as hereinafter 
provided and its proportionate part of 
operating expenses as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and complies with all its other 
obligations as herein provided shall dur- 
ing said term of 99 years have peace- 
able and quiet possession and full en- 
joyment of the Terminal Facilities, 


Railway Companies 
To Pay Certain Sums 


“Sec. 7. That it will repay to each 
of the Railway Companies all sums 
which shall have acrued and been paid 
by, such company under Sections 1 and 
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EDUCTIONS: Business Expense: 


Premiums of Policy of Insurance— 


Premiums paid upon policies issued upon the life of a taxpayer are not 
under Sec. 215(d), Rev. Act 1918, and Sec, 215(a) (4), Rev, Act 1921, proper 
items of business expense allowable as deductions from taxable income, even 
though policy is made payable to estat> of taxpayer and the fact that policy is 


assigned to a bank as collateral security for repayment of loans will not 
premiums paid to a business expense, nor change it back to an 
when loan is paid off.—Rieck v. Heiner, Collector (District Court, 


ange 
Investment 
Western 


District of Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 860, Col, 1 (Volume II.) 


EPRECIATION: Gain or Loss: 


Sale of Real Estate,—Depreciation, held, 


proper element to be taken into consideration in computation of gain or 
loss on sale of real estate under terms of Rev. Act 1918, Sec, 202(a) and Rev. 
Act 1921, Sec. 202(a)(b).—Rieck v. Heiner, Collector (District Court, Western 
District of Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 860, Col, 1 (Volume II.) 


NCOME: Railroad: Bonds: Discount.—Discount on bonds, purchased below 
par and retired during year, held: Not to be taxable income.—Houston Belt 
& Terminal Ry. Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Ycarly Index Page 


860, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Railroad: Earnings: Advances.—Advances by stock- 
holders held not to be invested capital; current earnings may not be allowed 
in invested capital; income taxes paid by another in accordance With agree- 


ment are income to petitioner in year 


cumstances in case, do not reduce invested capital. 


when due and payable and, under cir- 
Houston Belt & Terminal 


Ry. Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 860, Col. 2 


(Volume IT.) 


TATUTES: Construction: Section 


which plaintiff’s customers paid for candy, and not a part of the price Te- 
ceived by plaintiff, held, “price for which so sold”? within meaning of section 


900, subdivision (9), Rev. Act of 1918.—Elmer Candy Co,, Inc., V- 


Fauntleroy. 


—Yearly Index Page 860,.Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


URPLUS: Railroad: Sinking Fund.—Sinking fund payments made to trustee 
are to be considered as earned, rather than paid-in, surplus—Houston 
Belt & Terminal Ry. Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 


360, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 
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*Appeal of Boyne City Lumber Com- 
pany. Docket No. 4635. : 
1. The determination by a Commis- 

sioner of Internal Revenue of the March 

1, 1913, value of timber for the purpose 

of determining the depletion allowance 

for any given year, does not preclude a 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue from 

determining a different value for the 

same timber to be used in the same way 
in the computation of the tax for an- 

other year. 2 
2. The March 1, 1913, valuations of 

land and timber used by the Commis- 

sioner in the computation of tax herein 
involved, approved. : 

3. The petitioner consistently took its 
inv€ntories on the basis of market. The 
Commissioner recomputed the closing in- 
ventory on the basis of cost or market, 
whichever is lower, without making the 
corresponding change in the opening 1n- 
ventory for the same year. Held, that 
such method distorted income and that 
the petitioner’s method, since it more 
nearly reflects the true income, should 
be used. 

*American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., Pe- 
titioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 4225. 

1. Costs subject to amortization de- 
termined. 

2. Spread of amortization for a fiscal 
year. determined in accordance with in- 
come. 

*Appeal of James W.-Fuller, Jr.. 
No. 3068. 

Bond Dividend. On April 24, 1918, the 


Docket 


2 of Article II hereof prior to the date 
upon which the Railway Companies shall 
be notified in writing by the Terminal 
Company as hereinafter provided that 
the Terminal Facilities are ready for use. 

Article II. p 

“Sec, 1. Each of the Railway Com- 
pay from time to time during said term 
of 99 years, unless the obligations of 
such Railway Company under this agree- 
ment shall be sooner terminated by such 
Railway Company as hereinafter in Sec- 
tion 2 of Article IV provided, the follow- 
ing sums, viz.: 

“(a) To the trustee under said first 
mortgage dated July 1, 1907, executed 
by the Terminal Company, sums equal 
to one-fourth of the amounts which shall 
accrue for the respective installments 
of interest and sinking fund payments 
during each fiscal year of such period 
upon or in respect of all mortgage bonds 
lawfully issued and outstanding under 
said first mortgage of the Terminal Com- 
pany and issued in accordance with the 
terms of this agreement. 


Payments Due 
Following Notice 

“(b) To the trustee of any other 
mortgage or deed of trust which may 
hereafter be executed by the Terminal 
Company in accordance with the terms 
hereof, sums equal to one-fourth of the 
amounts, which may accrue for the re- 
spective installments of interest and 
sinking fund payments, if any, during 
each fiscal year and such period upon or 
in respect of all mortgage bonds law- 
fully issued and outstanding in accord- 
ance with the terms of this agreement 
under any such other mortgage or mort- 
gages; if any such mortgage shall not 
provide for the payment of such sums 
by the Railway Companies to the trustee 
in such mortgage, then such sums shall 
be payable to the Terminal Company. 

“The sums to be paid by each Railway 
Company under this Section 1 of Article 
II shall be due and payable by each Rail- 
way Company within 15 days after re- 
ceipt by it of written notice from the 
Terminal Company stating the amount 
due from each Railway Company, which 

more than 
25 days prior to the respective dates 
when the respective installments of in- 
terest and sinking fund payments shall 
become due and payable by the Terminal | 
Comnmany. | 
To be continued in the issue of 
May 25. i 


notice shall be given not 


A ° 


| Decisions of Board of 


panies hereby covenants and agrees to 
| 
| 


900 (9), Revenue Act of 1918.—Price 
£ 


petitioner was the sote stockholder 0 
a corporation, and on that day the cor- 
poration declared, and he received, a 
bond dividend chargeable against cor- 
porate surplus and undivided profits in 
the amount of $600,000. He immediately 
sold the entire bond issue for $468,000. 
Held, that he realized taxable gain in 
the amount of the surplus and undivided 
profits accumulated after February 28, 
1913, less the loss on the sale of the 
bonds. 
August Merckens, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of. Internal Revenue. Docket 


No. 10108 

1. In January, 1919, a Contract of em- 
ployment which petitioner had held with 
a corporation since 1910 ‘was renewed 
for a period ending January 22, 1924, 
under the terms of which he was to re- 
ceive a fixed salary of $7,500 per annum 
and a bonus equal to 10 per cent of the 
net earnings after deducting $75,000 for 
depreciation. On January 5, 1920, this 
contract was eancelled and on that date 
the corporations which were parties to 
the same paid to petitioner, in consid= 
eration of his agreeing to such cancella- 
tion and to resign as general manager, 
the sum of $75,000 in addition to his 
salary and bonus for the year 1919, Held, 
that the entire amount of $75,000 con- 
stitutes income to the petitioner for the 
year 1920 notwithstanding he kept his 
books and rendered his returns upon an 
accrual basis. 

2. During the year 1920 the petitioner 
operated a farm asa business anda loss 
of $1,820 resulting from such operation 
was a proper deduction from gross in- 
come for that year. 

Boucher-Cortright Coal Co., Petitioner, 
y. Commissioner of Internal Revenue- 
Docket No. 6764, 

1. A contribution of $500 held not to 
be deductibie as an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense. 

2. Claim for a deduction by reason of 
obsolescence or loss of useful value de- 
nied for wantof evidence. 

3. The petitioner purchased and used 
within the year, certain car wheels, axles 
and bumpers, and cast iron blocks, for 
use on mine cars. Held, that the 
amounts so expended are deductible aS 
ordinary ard necessary business ex- 
penses. 

4. The petitioner contends that it is 
entitled to have its depletion allowances 
computed on the basis of discovery value. 
Held, that the evidences does not prove 
the discovery. 

H. R. De Milt Company, Petitioner, v- 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 8541. 

1. Upon the organization of the peti- 
tioner, it issued 20-year 6 per cent deber- 
tures and common stock for the assets 
of an existing partnership. Held, upon 
the evidence, that the debentures repre- 
sent evidences of indebtedness and may 
not be included in invested capital. 

2. Selling price of Certain shares of 
stock for cash immediately after organi- 
zation of a corporation iS not sufficient of 
itself to establish the value of good will. 

Hoosier Casualty Co., Petitioner, v- 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 8786. 

1. Where a stock insurance company 
was orgaized to take Over the business 
of a mutual insurance Company 
where only a fraction of one share of 
stock out of a total issue of 2,000 shares 
was acquired by the members of the mu- 
tual company, held that these facts did 
not constitute a reorganization, 

2. Where a stock insurance company 
on the day it began business took over 
the business of a mutual insurance com- 
pany, which had been issuing combined 
policies of death, health and accident in- 
surance, and on the next day took over 
the business of an automobile insurance 
company, held, that the’ stock company 
was not for the first fractional day of 
its existence a “life insurance company” 
as that term is defined in section 242 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 

8. The next income of an insurance 
company, other than 2& life or mutual 
insurance company, is taxable under sec- 
tion 246 of the Revenue Act of 1921 for 
the year 192], at the rate prescribed by 
section 230 (a) of that act. 

4, Where a siock imsurance company 


aaeh 


Price Customer Paid 
Decided to Be Basis 
For Conaputing T'ax 


District Court Rules Seller 
Cannot Base Return or 
Only That Portion o€ 
Price Received. 


Egmm Cinpy Company, Inc, Vv. JOHN 
Y. FAUNTLEROW; District court, 
Eastern DISTRICT or LOUISIANA. 

The price that plaintif’s customers 
paid for candy, and not the price re- 
ceived by the plaintiff, was held in this 
case to be the “price for which sold” 
Within the meaning of Section 90O, sub- 
division (9), of the Revenue Act of 
1918. 

The full text Of the opinion follows: 

The plaintiff corporation is a manu. 
facturer and wholesale vendor of candy, 
It prays fora judgment against the de- 
fendent Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the refund of some $2,174.14, which 
celaim had, on foxmal application, been 
rejected by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

The plaintiff acdunits that sale of its 
Product was taxable under Subd ivision 
C9) of Section 900 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, which reads: 

“That there Shall be levied, assessed, 
collected and paid upon the following 
articles sold or leased by the manu. 
facturer, producer or importer, a_ tax 
equivalent to the following percentages 
Of the price for which so sold or leased 
—Subdivision (9) Candy, 5 per cen- 
tum—.” 

Monthly Returns Requiring. 

Section 903 provides that every 
Person liable fox any tax imposed by 


; Section 900 shall make monthly 2eturns 


im such manner as the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, shall 
Prescribe, and that tax, without assess- 
rment or notice, sIhall be due and payable 
to the Collector at the time fixed for 
FAling such return. 

Plaintiff contemds that the amount of 
refund claimed by it resulted fron its 
Computation of the tax paid by it on 
the whole price received from ats cus- 
tomers, whereas such computation was 
©rroneous, because it was actually a pay- 
mment of the tax onatax as well as 
on the actual price of the candy sold, 
which was only 95 cents ($0.95) in 
each dollar of candy gold. 

Plaintiff admits that the sales made 
by it as manufacturer were taxable 
tinder the statute, and that the Price of 
candy per pound to its customers was 
the same after as before the Act went 
znto effect. The evidence shows that it 
did instruct its salesmen just prior to 
the effective date of the tax to notify 
their customers that the new \tax law 
‘would not increase the price pex- pound 
of their product and that it ‘would 
absorb the war tax. The salesmen testi- 
fied that they had s0 advised the cus. 
tomers, and two of the customers were 
Produced who corroborated the sales. 
men, One of these bought $5,000 to 
$6,000 of candy per year, and the other 
ae — whereas the plaintiff's 
monthly sales amounted to mor 
$50,000, ~o" 

Language Held To Be Clear. 
_ The sole issue presented involves an 
interpretation Of the phrase wised by 
Congress: “of the price for which so 
Sold.” This language of the statute could 
not conceivably be simpler. Certainly, if 
the price at which candy was sold was 
fixed by trade catalogues or price lists 
Such as appear in the evidence, the 


aManufacturer selling at that pxice can 


not be heard to say that he is entitled 
to deduct the fiwe per cent tax and pay 
tax at that rate on the 95 per cent re- 
maining, 

The price fox which the artzele, sold 
can certainly maean nothing more’ nor 
less than the ammount paid by the pur- 
chaser to the seller, and under the lain 
terms of the act that price measures the 
tax at the prescribed rate, It might be 
otherwise, as @Overnment counsel very 
Pertinently suggests, if the tax was de- 
Signed to be xmeasured by profits on 
Sales, in which event there maight be 
numerous deductions of costs, charges 
and expenses, imcluding taxes paid. 

There is nothing in the Act to justify 
plaintif’s contention that by _ simply 
telling its customers that the Prices 
would remain unchanged and that it 
would absorb aad pay the tax, it might 
relieve itself of the statutory duty to 
pay the tax on the full price for which, 
its goods were actually sold. A very 
strained, artificial interpretation of 
plain, unambigruous term’ would be 
necessary to suyopor: the conten tion that 
the tax should be borne by a fractional 
part of the actuzal price, In the language 
of the Supreme Court, in Worth Brothers 
Company v. Lederer, 251 U. S. 507, 510: 

Congress did mot intend to subject its 
legislation to such artificialities and 
make it depend upon distinctions so re. 
fined as to make a part of a shell not 
the taxable part of the law * 7 ae 

My conclusion is that the price” 
which the plairatiff’s customers paid for 
the candy (and nota part of the price 
received by plaintiff) was the ‘“price for 
which so sold” which Congress amade the 
measure of the tax, 

Accordingly, a judgment may be 
entered in favor of defendant, dismiss. 
ing plaintiff’s ssuit at its cost. 

May 12, 1927. 
assumed the risks of a mutual insurance 
company In Comsideration of ‘tthe trans. 
fer to it of the net surplus of the mutual 
company, held that the transaction was 
one of reinsurance and that the net sur- 
plus so received was a single net pre- 
mium and was income to the stock in- 
surance company in the year received, 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig. 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals ag 
involving new principles an@ — will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues, Subscaribers who are aniterested 
IM any decision not so disignated should 
Write to the Ineqquiry Division, Tae United 
States Dailye - 
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| Commerce — 


No Penalties Imposed by Association of Newspapers 
For Restriction of Advertising, Declares Publisher 


H.C. Adlex Testifies 


In Trade Complaint 


Transcript of Evidence Given 


at Hearing Before Federal 
Trade Commission. 


In the issue Of May 21 was begun, 
and in the issue of May 23 was con- 
tinued, publicatiown of the transcript 
of testinony given before the Fed- 
eral Trade Corrmission at the hear- 
ings held at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
April 11-18, 1927, in the complaint 
of wlawful conrbination and con- 
spiracy in restraint of interstate 
commerce agaivest The American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
(known as the “Four As”), the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and the Six 
Point League of New York. 

The testimorey of Victor A. Han- 
son, publisher ard manager of the 
Birmingham CAla.) News and of 
the Montgomery (Ala) Advertiser, 
a former prestdent of the Southern 
Newspuper Pzreblishers Association, 
and part of the testimony of H.C. 
Adler, publisher of the Chattanooga 
Times, was reproduced in the install- 
ments published. 

The transcript of the testimony of 
Mr. Adler proceeds: 

Q. 
specialists came 

A. I don’t know. 
definitely. Since I have been manager 
we have always hhad the specialist. 

Q. Both the agency and the 
cialist were in existence In 
years? 
Advertising Specialist 


Wot New to Business 
A. 


into vogue? 


nooga Times was more than 27 years. 

Q. Your paper has been 
these same commaisisons 
anyway through that period ? 


A. The first specialist we had we 


paid 15 per cent- After aterm of years 


shen we took on John Budd and Com- 


pany, we made it 10 per cent. 


Q. And that per cent is purely vol- 


untary with you, is it? 
A. Absolutely. 


Q. Purely voluntary with you 2 No- 
body else has amnrything to do with that? 
A. No. You mean with what we pay? 


Q. Yes. 
A. Nobody. 


| 
Q. And the specialist; does the spe- 
cialist—anybody——have anything to do 


with it? 
A. No sir. 
Q. Does the 
thing to do with it? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Does the 
thing to do with it? 
A. No, sir 
Q. Or the ‘*Four As?” 
A. No, sir. 


Mr. Adler, replying to quesions, said 
the S. N. P. A., of which he is a mem- 
He re- 
iterated that his recollection was that 


ber, is a voluntary association. 


he suggested its organization. 


Q. And you joined at the first meet- 


ing? 
A. (No. answer.) 


Q. Is there any. penalty in the S. N. 


eA 


A. If there is, it is for nonpayment of 


dues. 
Q. Is that atl ? 


A, You get fixed if you don’t pay dues. 


Q. Is that all ? 


Advertising Association 
Powerless to Penalize 


A, That is the only obligation anybody 


takes on. 

He added that he knew of 
obligation, never heard of “anyone pay- 
ing anything,” nor of “anybody in the 
S. N. P. A. beimg fined or suspended or 
expelled.” He said he never heard of a 
penalty of any kind being imposed by 
the S.N. P. A., “because they cannot 
impose it’—and that the same is true 
of the A.N. P. A. 

Q. Ihand you herewith a letter dated 
June 28, 1923, of the John Budd Com- 
pany to the Vick Chemical Company, 
headed Chattarmooga Times. Did you 
ever hear of this letter before it was 
shown to you this morning? 

A. You ask whether I ever 
letter or knew cf its contents? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Inever did. 

He added that he could not say as to 
John Budd & Company having any au- 
thority to write such a letter on his 
behalf. “But we were not bound by any- 
thing they might write” He said he 
had not seen certain letters exchanged in 
1923, between the John Budd Company 
and the Vick Chemical Company. 

He never gave the Budd Company av- 
thority, he stated, to say what advertise- 
ments would or Would not be received by 
the Chattanooga Times. He was shown 
a letter dated June 14, 1923, from the 
Chattanooga Times, signed by Mr. Weit- 
zel, business manager of that paper, to 
Mr. Chapin; a _ letter from the Vick 
Chemical Company, addressed to Myr. 
Weitzel; and a contract for advertising, 
dated May 8, 1923, from Vick Chemicai 
Company addressed to the Times, which 
he said “looks perfectly legal.” He was 
asked why he afterwards caneeled that 
advertising of the Vic Company. 


Newspaper Protection 


For National Advertising 

“I will have to go into it with some 
slight explantion of policy,” Mr. Adler 
said, “and I have no doubt in my mind 
that policy applied to this case. Mr 
Weitzel evidently carried on the cor- 
respondence. When the correspondence 


saw this 


How longw ago was it that the 
I cannot answer 


spe- | 
your 37| 


That is another thing I did not 
ariginate. They were there long before | 
I took hold. I cannot say definitely how 
long. My management of the Chatta- 


granting 
going back 


S. N. P. A. have any- 


A. N. P. A. have any- 


no other | 


BEING 
UnitTep STATES DAILy. 


BY THE 


Silk Culture 


was going on I had knowledge of that. 

“It has always been the policy of the 
Chattanooga Times, by reason of the fact 
that we had always eonsidered the adver- 
ting agency performed certain services 
of the newspapers in general, and the 
Chattanooga Times in particular, when 
we obtained business from them, to pro- 
tect as far as we could the national ad- 
vertising. Therefore, with the excep- 
tions that I have given in my testimony, 
we protected the advertising agency by 
refusing to give the national advertiser, 
who conducted his own advertising de- 
partment, the agent’s commission—pro- 
tect them for any service they render us 
by developing the business for us.” 

Q. As a matter of fact, you now have 
Vick’s ? 

A. Yes; and I could tell you the rea- 
son for accepting it. It was because 
they were direct advertisers. We saw 
quite a number of newspapers were 
given this—making contracts direct with 
the Vick people; and we thought, if they 
could do it, that we could, too. There 
never was anything contrary to the usual 
ethics of the newspaper business. We 
were not bound by anything anybody else 
did, and we consult with nobody. We 
just saw this was running in nearly all 
the papers of the class of the Times. 

Q. The policy has been dictated by 
competition ? 

A. We could stop 
morrow. 

Q. Is the policy you had from time to 
time dictated by competition ? 

A: No; it was not dictated by competi- 
tion, except that it was dictated by the 
desire for business. Yes, sir, compe- 
tition. 

Q. And, if you had canceled the con- 
, | tract with Vicks, did anybody have any- 
thing to do with your canceling it? 

A. Absolutely not a soul. 
Newspaper Asserted 
To Be Free Agent 

Q. Mr. Adler, was it of the Times’ own 
free will and accord that they canceled 
| the contract, or did what they did about 
it? 

Mr. 
suggestive to the witness. 
overruled the objection. 

A. Whatever the Times may have done 
in this case or in any other case, it is of 
its own free will and accord. 

Q. In the examination in New York I 
asked Mr. Chapin (of the Vicks Chemical 
Company) to give me the name and ad- 


the contract to- 


The Examiner 


| every newspaper belonging to the S. N. 
P. A., that was not in a position to and 
did not exercise its own free will. Mr. 
Chapin named the Chattanooga Times as 
being such a paper as did not exercise 
its own free will. I will ask you whether 
that is a fact or not a fact? 

A. It is absolutely untrue. 

Q. Is the practice of your allowance 
of commissions the result of an under- 
standing with the “Four A’s?” 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is the amount and allowance of 
present commissions a result of an un- 
derstanding or agreement of the S. N. 
P. A., or representatives or members of 
the S. N. P. A.? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Adler asserted that the paper al- 
lowed commission to advertising agen- 
cies, even though they are not recog- 
nized by the A. N. P. A. or the 8. N. 
P. A., and that he allowed the same com- 
mission to al advertising agencies with 
which he did business. 

Q. Is your paper opposed, or not, to 
adventising agencies dividing the com- 
mission with the advertisers ? 

A. Well, we have no say so in a mat- 
ter of that kind, and pay no attention 
to it. 

Q. If you desire, are you entirely free 
to allow commissions to advertising 
agencies who divide it with advertisers? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Has any member of the “Four As,” 
or any representative of that associatjpn, 
'on behalf of its members, refused or 
threatened to refuse to place national ad- 
vertising with a newspaper because it 
|! allows the commission of the advertis- 
ing agency to be divided with the adver- 
tiser or in any way don’t measure up to 
| the standards of the “Four As?” 

A. I have never seen any corre- 
spondence or had any conversation on 
that subject with any 
organization. 

Q. Regardless of any association of 
which you may be a member, or any 
other association, whether you are a 
member or not, if you desire, can you 
grant a commission to direct advertisers 
in your paper? 

A. Certainly. 

Advertising Policy 


| Founded Upon Cusioms 
| Mr. Adler explained that his paper’s 
advertising policy “is the same policy 
all over the country as far as I know 
anything about that; that reputable ad- 
vertising agencies who are in good credit, 
good standing, who furnish us with a 
certain amount of national business are 
granted the commission of 15 per cent 
for furnishing that business. 

Custom, he said, may have something 
to do with that policy, but “nobody has 
anything to do with it.’? “Custom,” he 








added, “‘like so many of our habits today, . 


makes the law; but we are not guided by 
it, because all these papers don’t have 
the same agency commissions.” 

He said A. S. Ochs, of New York and 
Chattanooga, is the owner of the capital 
ots ecko fthepaper; that Mr. Ochs also 
owns the New York Times, and to the 
best of his knowledge nad belief the 
commissions allowed by the two papers 
differ. He said he could 
any other newspaper; but that, so far as 
his paper is concerned, he had never 
{heard of any national advertiser being 
|prevented from placing advertising in 
| that paper because of anything the S. N. 
P. A. had said. 


jume of national advertising in recent 
years, and said his paper’s circulation 
had increased. He said if he were to dis- 





Burr objected to the question as | 


dress of any paper, and also each and | 


not tell about j 


He told of the “vastly increased” vol- | 








member of any | 
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Unlawful Conspiracy 
Charged to Agencies 


Manager of Chattanooga Times 
Asserts Newspaper Was Free 
Agent in Business. 


agencies he doubted if ‘“‘we could obtain 
service at any price equal to that now 
furnished by the advertising agencies.” 
He said there would be too much terri- 
tory to cover, involving too much ex- 
pense and lack of contact that the 
agency has. 

Q. How would it affect the rates for 
advertising—price of it? 

A. To cover the cost we would nat- 
urally have to increase the rate, but 
that would decrease the volume to such 
an extent it wouldn’t be worth while 
going after it after a while. 

He said the paper depended on the ad- 
vertising agencies to get the volume of 
advertising, and the agencies assume the 
financial responsibility. 

Activity of Agency 
Matter of Profit 

Redirect examination by Mr. Burr: 

Q. Suppose the advertising agency 
were paid, not by the publisher, but by 
the advertiser himself, would you think 
he would be less or more active, or about 
the same degree of activity, in order to 
place advertising if he we erpaid by the 
advertiser, if he got the same gross reve- 
nue ? 

A. I would think his efforts would be 
about as they are today, because his re- 
compense would be the same. There 
wouldn't be any change in it. 

Q. If, as a matter of fact, the rate 
under such circumstances, were 15 per 
cent less than it is now, the revenue— 
would that differ from what it is?—the 
revenue to the newspaper? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then the development of space re- 
solves itself down to a method of com- 
pensation; does it ? 

A. On the part of the 
agency? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Matter of compensation to him. 

Q. It might be the same compensa- 
tion under a fee system or under a com- 
mission system; might it not? 

A. It might be. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, aren’t 


commission basis instead of on a fee 
basis? I mean on a fee-basis rather 
than on a 15 per cent differential basis— 
a fee from the advertiser? 

A. That I don’t know; I couldn’t say. 
If there are any such, I have no knowl- 
edge of it. 

Q. No! You do not know whether 
some agencies, in some cases, turn over 
the entire amount to the advertiser, and 
are paid on some other basis. 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. You would allow that agency the 
same amount, wouldn’t you? 

A. Being in complete ignorance, 
I wouldn't be in any shape to take any’ 
other position. 

Mr. Adler said he did not challenge 
the authenticity of the letters produced. 
He said he gave business manager Weit- 
zel no authority as to formation of any 
policy. 

“T form that policy,” he said, “and he 
is supposed to live up to it and does live 
up to it.” 

He said he had no recollection of any 
particular confidential bulletins of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. 


Members Not to Be Bound 
By Attitude of Association 


Q. You have no knowledge whether 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation has taken any formal stand 
on the 15 per cent differential and the 
maintenance of it ? 

A. It couldn’t take any such position 
and bind its members. 

Mr. Adler said he thought the rules 


on editorial policy 
He said he had never heard of the split- 
ting of the 15 per cent differential in 


the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- | 


sociation meetings. 

Q. Do you regard it as ethical to 
make a contract with an advertising 
agency with the knowledge they are 
splitting the differential with their prin- 
cipal? 

A. 


st 


I wouldn’t consider it ethical; no, 


Q. Do you consider it ethical to do | 
business with an advertiser direct, and | 


give them the commission? 

A. In the strict sense of the term, 
no. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Simply because they don’t per- 
form any service for the newspaper 
which entitles: them to that commission 
They merely place their own advertising. 

Mr. Adler said there are three bene- 
ficiaries in national 
newspaper, the agency and the adver- 


tisegr. 
§ Why doesn’t the advertiser pay | 


part of that rate? 
A. He does. 
Q. How? 
A. By paying an increased rate to 


| the newspaper. 





continue the commission to advertising | 


the same incentive 
agency were to get 


if the advertising 
its compensation 


from the advertiser instead of the news- | 


paper. 


“Tf his remuneration is the same from | 


both sources,” he said, “there might be 
the same incentive; but [ doubt whether 
he could get as much business one way 
as the other.” 

He said he thought “the advertiser 
understands it comes out of his pocket 
on account of the increased rate.” “The 
advertiser pays this 15 per cent,” he 
said, adding that he thought the ad- 
vertiser knows it. 


Mr. Adler said he did not recall any- 


s 


| tion of statistics on the number of mul- 


advertising | periodically compiling 


there some agencies that charge on a | thus establishing an illustrative culti- 





| those during the corresponding period 





| ter of 1927 totaled 360,909,000 gold zloty 
| ($41,158,626) andimports 347,909,000 gold 


advertising—the | 
| first quarter of 1927, however, was. only 


| increased by 25 per cent over the same 
He said he doubted if there would be | 


; can Electrical Heater Company.” 


Customs Rulings 


Spain Will Plant 
Mulberry Trees as 


Aid to Silk Culture 


Royal Decree Promulgated 
for Encouragement of 

Production 

Manufacture. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
city councils, at least 25 per cent shall 
be mulberry. 

Art. 3. On arbor festivals one half 
or at least one quarter of the trees 
planted shall be mulberry. 

Art. 4. The Silk Committee shall de- 
termine the manner in which the city 
councils shall provide the number of 
mulberry trees needed for the arbor 
festivals, and shall see that these fes- 
tivals shall take place at the proper time 
for planting. 

Art. 5. At stations, level crossings 
and as much as possible along the rail- 
ways of the State mulberry trees shall 
be planted at a distance which shall not 
interfere with the circulation of the ; 
trains. 

Art. 7. Half of the leaves of the mul- 
berry trees planted along the highways, 
roads, borders of the swamps, rivers, at 
the arbor festivals, etc., referred to in 
Arts. 1 to 5, shall be utilized gratui- 
tously by those living adjacent to them, 
should there be any, and whatever part 
of the other half is needed may be used 
by the subaltern personnel of the respec- 
tive States charged with the care and 
cultivation of same. In case one or the | 
other should renounce its rights to the 
use of said trees, or in case the number 
of mulberry trees should be too great for 
their capacity to produce silkworms, they 
shall be ceded to individuals who shall 
acquire them by public auction. 


and 


Statistics to Be Compiled. 
Art. 10. The Minister of Interior shall 
require of the city councils the compila- | 


berry trees existing within two months 
after the publication of the Royal Order. 
The Silk Committee shall have charge of 
and correcting 
these statistics in the name of the Min- 
istry of the Interior. 

Art. 11. When, within a definite time, 
the statistics shall show a large number 
of mulberry trees which are not used for 
the production of the silk worm, the Silk 
Committee shall be authorized to exploit 
them with the consent of the owner, | 


vation, The profits, after deducting nor- 
mal costs of exploitation, shall go to the 
owner of the mulberry trees. 

Art. 12. The railways of the State 
shall have a special cheap rate for the 
transportation by fast freight of the 
mulberry shoots and leaves and of the 
fresh cocoons, the latter to be considered 
as live animals. 

Art. 17. The Committee shall attempt 
to secure the exemption of customs du- 
ties on the exportation of the silk cocoon 
and its manufactured products. 





Import Guarantee. 

Art. 21. The importation of foreign 
larvae not provided with the official guar- 
antee of the country of origin shall be 
prohibited. ; 

The Director General of Customs shall 
require the proper offices to notify the 
Silk Committee in detail as to the im- 
portations of larvae, stating whether this 
is imported packed or in cocoons. 

When the larvae are imported in co- 
coons with their moth it will be neces- 
sary for them to be accompanied by a 
certificate of analysis from a sericulture 
station for its registration and distribu 
tion. 

Art. 24. The Ministry of Interior 
through the Director General of Com- 
munications shall establish a small postal 
tariff for the shipment of the silk wor: 
larvae. 
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Art. 25. The national silk spinning and 
twisting industries shall profit by the ad- 
vantages afforded by the law of April 30, 
1924, to new industries established in the 


} country. 
of ethics in that organization were more | 
than anything else. | 


Foreign Trade of Poland 
Shows Gain Over Year Ago 


Poland’s foreign trade is increasing, 
with both exports and imports during the 
first quarter of 1927 greatly in excess of 


last year, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Warsaw, 
L. J. Cochrane. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 
According to preliminary figures re- 
cently issued by the Chief Statistical Of- 
fice, Polish exports during the first quar- 


zloty, as compared with exports of 288,- 
114,000 gold zloty and imports of 167,- 
970,000 gold zloty during the correspond- 
ing period of 1926. 

The favorable balance of trade for the 


13,000,000 gold zloty, as compared with 
120,144,000 gold zloty during the first 
three months of the preceding year, a 
condition which was caused by an ex- 
traordinary increase in imports. While 
exports during the first quarter of 1927 


period of 1926, imports rose much more 
rapidly, registering an increase of 107 
per cent. 





thing about the advertising transactions, 
several years ago, with Baker Robin- 
son which, Mr. Burr said, “was a 
camouflaged house agency of the Ameri- 
He 
said he did give a direct commission on 
the old Castoria advertising, but does 
not do so any more. He said he re- 
fused commissions recently to Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills but had allowed com- 
missions to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
To be continued in the issue of 
May 25. | 


| sponding month of 1926, but increased 
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Exports 


Exports to Far East During March Rose 
1l Per Cent Over 1926 While Imports Fell 


» 


Purchases by China Larger Than in February in Spite of 
War Activities. 


March exports from the United States 
to countries of the Far East were 11 
per cent higher, than those of March, 
1926, J. H. Nunn of the Division of Re- 
gional Information of the Department of 
Commerce stated in his monthly report, 
just made public. The total for the 
month was $73,143,000. The statement 
shows that March exports to China in- 
creased particularly over those of the 
previous month despite the fact that this 
was a period of war activity there. At 
the same time, imports from the Far 
East during March showed a substantial 
decline. The full text of the report 
follows: 

Exports from the United States to the 
Far East during March, 1927, were 
valued at $73,148,000, an advance of 
$7,349,000, or 11 per cent as compared 
with exports of $65,794,000 in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 

Imports into this country from the 
Far East, however, declined during the 
month to $112,027,000, a decrease of 
$39,348,000, or 26 per cent as compared 
with the total of $151,375,000 imported 
in March, 1926, due largely to reduced 
imports of crude rubber at much lower 
prices. 

The combined export and import trade 
of the United States with the countries 
of the Orient during March of this year 
thus totaled $185,170,000, representing a 
decrease of $31,999,000 or nearly 15 per 
cent from the trade totaling $217,169,000 
in March of last year. 





Exports to Japan 
Show Largest Gain 

The United States sold Australia, New 
Zealand, and Malaya less merchandise 
during March, 1927, than in the corre- 


exports to all the remaining Far East- 
ern countries in ratios ranging from 3 
per cent for Indo-China to 53.7 per cent 
for India. Japan, however, topped the 
list on the basis of actual increase, while 
India, with a much smaller gain, ranked 
second. 


Every country except Japan and the 
Philippines, shared in the heavy import 
decline. As for several months past, 
Malaya continued to incur the heaviest 
loss through the rubber situation. Dur- 
ing the month surveyed, also, the Far 
East consumed 18 per cent of the total 
exports of the United States, practically 


| the same ratio as that maintained for 


the 1926 period, and supplied 30.6 per 
cent of this country’s total imports, a 
decline of 7 per cent from the March, 
1926, percentage. 

Compared with February, 1927, Amer- 
ican export trade with the Orient for 
March, 1927, continued to maintain a 
strong position, advancing $5,418,000, or 
5 per cent, despite political disturbances 
and financial stringency throughout 


; much of the area covered. This increase 


was attributable very largely to larger 
shipments of raw cotton at somewhat 
higher prices. In return, increased de- 
mands in the United States for crude 
rubber, raw silk, wool, and sugar, raised 
March imports from the Orient from 
$87,838,000 to $112,027,000, a gain of 
$24,189,000, or 27.6 per cent. 

An increase of 100 per cent in the 
amount of Douglas fir, cedar, and hem- 
lock lumber and timber exported to 
Japan during March, 55.5 per cent ad- 
vance in raw cotton, and a 50 per cent 
in the number of automobiles and trucks 
exported more than balanced losses in 
shipments of wheat, iron and_ steel, to- 
bacco, and machinery, and raised the 
total exports from the United States to 
Japan to $28,623,000, a gain of $6,228,- 
000, or 28.3 per cent, compared with the 
February value of $22,395,000, and a 
gain of 23.7 per cent above the figures 
for March, 1926. 

In return, the United States bought 
56 per cent more raw silk from Japan, | 
per cent more crabmeat and more 
than twice as much camphor as during | 
February and increased the total im- | 
ports from Japan by 45.5 per cent, from 
$23,264,000 to $33,867,000. 


Trading With China 
Exceeds Expectations 

Trade with the whole of China dur- 
ing March surpassed expectations. Total 
exports from the United States to China, 
including $1,303,000 for Hong Kong and 
$576,000 for Kwangtung, aggregated 


; $11,723,000, an advance of $641,000, or 


6 per cent, compared with February’s 
exports valued at $10,882,000. Imports 
on the other hand dropped from $14,- 
800,000 to $14,564,000, a loss of $236,- 
000 or 16 per cent. 

China bought 90 per cent more flour 
than during February, 45 per cent more 
kerosene, 20 per cent more dyes, and 
practically the same amount of raw 
cotton. It also increased its purchases 
of tobacco products, canned goods and 
copper, but took less lumber, machinery 
and iron and steel. In return China as 
a whole sold the United States more raw 
silk, goatskins, carpets, furs and wood 
oil, but less tin, egg products, bristles 
and wool. 

Seasonal conditions and heavily stocked 
markets were reflected in a reduction of 
$3,653,000, or 22.7 per cent, in United { 
States’ total exports to Australia, which 
decreased from $16,078,000 in February 
to $12,424,000 during March. In contrast, | 
however, imports from Australia rose by 
$1,449,000, or 38 per cent, from $3,885,- 
000 to $5,334,000. Exports were 16 per 
cent below the total for March, 1926, 
while imports were 50 per cent higher. 
Although Australia continued to lead in 
the world markets for American automo- 
biles and trucks, its total purchases of 
automotive products declined sharply. 
Australia also bought less American iron 
and steel, tobacco and cotton cloth, but 
more machinery and approximately the 
same amount of mineral oils. 

In contrast with Australia, American 
exports to New Zealand, amounting to 
$2,977,000, showed an advance of $50,- 
000, or 1.5 per cent >ver the Fevruary 
amount of $2,927,000, while imports® 


! countries of Southeastern 


of $190,000, or 18.8 per cent, compared 
with February when they totaled $1,- 
038,000. 


Purchases by India 
Rise 1.2 Per Cent 


Small gains in India’s purchases of 
American machinery, automobiles and 
trucks, raw cotton, copper and canned 
provisions during March, 1927, slightly 
more than offset a general reduction in 
purchases of other staples and raised the 
total exports from the United States 
to India from $7,878,000 in February to 
$7,976,000 in March, a gain of $98,000, 
or 1.2 per cent. Compared with March, 
1926, exports showed an advance of 53.7 
per cent. 


Although the United States bought 


less jute products, tea, and carpets from | 


| 
| 


India during March, its increased imports | 


of shellac goatskins, castor beans and 
raw cotton served to raise the total im- 
ports from that country by $956,000, cr 


' calf and crocodile 


9.5 per ¢ from $10,075,000 to $11,- | 
ce ee Se 9 om ne | try under paragraph 1606 of the Tariff 


031,000. 


March trade between the United States 
and the Philippines showed a decided im- 
provement. 
by $446,000, or 9.2 per cent, from $4,- 
792,000 in February to $5,238,000, while 
imports increased from $8,045,000 to $10,- 
851,000, a gain of $2,806,000, or 34.8 per 
cent. Compared with March, 1926, ex- 
ports showed an increase of 22.6, but 
imports remained practically unchanged. 
The increase in exports was accounted 


for by heavy sales of cotton cloth and 


automotive products, while the import 


| gains resulted from an advance of 60 
per cent in United States purchases of 


sugar. 


Exports to the islands rose | 





March export trade with the smaller | 


Asia, British 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies, Ceylon, Siam 
and Indo-China, was 9 per cent smaller 
than during the previous month, declining 
from $4,341,000 to $8,982,000. 
Malaya increased its purchases of Amer- 


British | 


ican merchandise generally by nearly 15 | 
per cent, but the Dutch East Indies fell 


behind 22 per cent through smaller tak- 


ings of iron and steel, machinery and | 


fertilizers. 
rubber increased 25 per cent. 


Imports of tin doubled and | 
Malaya’s | 


share of the rubber imports, totaling | 


49,448,000 pounds valued at $24,061,000, 


represented 70 per cent of the total rub- 
ber obtained from Asia and 62 per cent 


of the entire amount purchased by the | 


United States during March. 


Values Reappraised 
For Customs Duties 


Number of Products and Ar- 
ticles Are Included in List 
Announced. 


New York, May 23.—Reappraisements 


just announced by the United States 
Customs Court fix the correct values for 
duty assessment purposes on the fol- 
lowing classes of incoming goods: 

Doll heads, imported from Berlin by 


George Borgfeldt & Company; “Perfecta” | 
Brussels, Bel- | 


whiting, imported from 
gium, by the Burnet Company; antiques, 
imported from Paris by the Royal Com- 
pany; glassware, imported from Tiefen- 
bach, Czechoslovakia, by Geo. William 


Rueff, Inc.; polo ponies, imported from | 
Buenos Aires by Robert W. McCully; 


cheese, imported from Parma, Italy, by 
Venusti & Romano; pulpboard, imported 
from Thorold, Canada, 
Products Company, Inc., et al.; iron cast- 


ings, imported from St. Thomas, Canada, | 


by C. J. Tower & Sons, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
live silver foxes, imported from Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I., Canada, by L. C. 
Harris, of Detroit; knitting machines, 
imported from Chemnitz, Germany, by 


P. C. Kuyper & Co., Inc.; hatters’ plush, | 
| imported from Paris by S. Stern: razors, 


imported from Hamburg by William A. 
Bird, of Buffalo, N. Y.: chocolate and 
confectionery, imported from the Hague, 


Holland, by the Lindt Chocolate Com- | 
decorated | 


pany, Inc., of New York; 
china, ete., imported from Lichtefels, 
Germany, by Wheeler, Elder & Elder, 
of Los Angeles; watch crystals, imported 
from Strasbourg, France, by Hammell 
Riglander & Co., et al.; and cut glass pin 
trays, imported from Gablonz, Czecho- 
slovakia, by Otto F. Umann. 


Tin in Good Demand 
From Malay in 1926 


The tin situation in British Malaya, 
leading center of the world’s tin pro- 
duction, was characterized during 1926 
by a good demand, uniformly high 
prices, a slight decrease in production 
and a corresponding reduction in ex- 
ports, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Vice Consul at Singapore, J. H. Bruins. 


| The full text of the report as made pub- 


lic, May 21, follows: 

Tin production in the Malay peninsula 
in 1926 totaled 76,405 long tons, a fig- 
ure slightly less than the 79,082 tons 
produced in 1925, and the output of 
80,674 tons in 1924. 

Exports are Reduced. 

Practically all of the tin produced is 
smelted locally and exported in bar 
form. Total exports of tin metal in 
1926 totaled 76,334 long tons as com- 
pared with 79,082 tons in 1925 and 
with 80,674 tons in 1924. Inasmuch as 
there are no industries in Malaya using 
tin in ingot form, the exports represent 
the local production plus the importation 
of tin ore from the Dutch East Indies 
which is smelted in the Straits Settle- 
ments. Such importations of ore 
amounted to 36,891 tons in 1926. 

The United States purchased 44,513 
tons of tin from Malaya in 1926 as com- 


by the Beaver | 


Trade Practices 


Dental Instruments 


Are Classified for 
Duty at 35 Per Cent 


Protests of Five Concerns at 
Rate on Wool Cloth Are 
Sustained by Customs 
Court. 


New York, May 23.—Imported dental 
instruments, wholly or in part of metal, 
were incorrectly returned for duty by 
the collector here at 60 per cent ad va- 
lorem, the United States Customs Court 
has just held in sustaining protests of 
Adolph Pfingst. In an opinion written 
by Judge Rischer, the court fixed duty 
at 35 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 359. (Protests Nos. 50252-G- 
38450-24, ete.). 

In a ruling sustaining protests of 
Charles A. Redden, the Customs Court 
found that certain alligator calf, lizard 
calf, consisting of 
leather, mainly used in the manufacture 
of shoes, is properly entitled to free en- 


| Act of 1922. 


Assessment Set Aside. 


The collector’s assessment of duty at 
20 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1431, was set aside. (Protests Nos. 
204310-G-3344-27, etc.). 

Protests of a number of wool cloth 
importers also were sustained in deci- 
sions just rendered. The goods consisted 
of samples of wool cloth, taxed on en- 
try at 45 cents per pound and 50 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1109, 
Act of 1922. Duty was fixed by Judge 
Brown at only 50 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1119. 

Five Companies Involved. 

These rulings sustain protests of the 
British & Irish Woolen Corporation, H. 
Galland & Company, Brythonic Woolen 
Company, Maltus & Ware,’ and H. W. 
Robinson & Company, all of New York. 
(Protests Nos. 206685-G-454910-26, etc.). 

The tariff assessment on rattan mat- 
ting was lowered in another opinion, sus- 
taining a protest of Tai Lung & Com- 
pany. This matting was subjected to 
duty at 45 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 407, Tariff Act of 1922 as 
manufactures of rattan, not specially 
provided for. 

Judge McCelland ruled that it should 
have been taxed at 6 cents per square © 
foot under paragraph 1023, as claimed. 
(Protest No. 150203-G-1344-46). 


Fix Rate of Duty on 
Imported Footwear 


| Straw Slippers Held to Be 
Correctly Assessed and Pro- 
| test Is Overruled. 


New York, May 23.—Certain imported 
| footwear was the subject of a contro- 
| versy determined today by the United 
| States Customs Court in favor of the 
| Government. This footwear was imported 
| by William H. Masson, of Baltimore, and 
taxed at the rate of 35 per cent ad va- 
| lorem, under paragraph 1405, Tariff Act 
| of 1922. The importers claimed free duty 
under praagraph 1607. The court’s con- 
‘clusions in this case, affirming the col- 
| lector’s assessment. 

“The protest is therefore overruled, 
ingly.” (Protest No. 148167-G-4681.) 
and judgment order will issue accord- 

Overruling protests of G. W. Sheldon 
& Company, of Chicago, the Court finds 
that certain imported slippers, composed 
of a straw body and a straw inner sole, 
and a low grade cotton cloth, straw chief 
value, were correctly taxed at the rate 
of 35 per cetn ad valorem, under para- 
| graph 1405, Tariff Act of 1922. In chal- 
lenging the collector’s assessment, the 
importers claimed that duty should 
have been assessed at only 25 per cent 
| under paragraph 1439 as manufactures 
! in chief value of straw not specially pro- 
| vided for. 

(Protests 
| 183475-G-74342.) 
| pared with 45,120 tons in the preceding 
| year. A total of 14,189 tons was shipped 
to continental Europe as against 13,882 


Nos. 183474-G-74341 and 


tons in 1925. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived 11,101 tong as compared with 
13,970 tons in 1925 and other British 
possessions took 3,819 tons as against 
4,208 tons in the year before. 

Exports of tin to Japan in 1926 to- 
taled 1,613 tons as compared with 1,185 
tons in 1925 and shipments to all other 
destinations amounted.to 1,099 tons as 
compared with 722 tons in the preceding 
year. 

Good Demand in 1926. 


Tin remained in good demand 
throughout 1926, as reflected by uni- 
formly high prices. Greatly improved 
| methods in the tin plate industry toward 
economy in the use of metal made the 
net demand only slightly greater than 
the preceding year, and therefore did 
not refiect the increasing uses for tin 
in various industrial pursuits. 

Price quotations on the Malayan mar- 
ket are in Straits dollars per picul; the 
Straits dollar is equivalent to $.57 in 
United States currency and the picul ig, 
133 1-3 pounds. The average price pre- 
vious to 1909 was $77.85 from which it 
rose to $152.48 in 1920; from that year 
it dropped to $80.67 in 1922, but in 
1923 it commenced to rise again, and 
stood at $124.54 in 1924, and $131.75 in 
1925. 

In 1926 the price rose toward the end 
of the year; the average for the year 
was $144.58, but it stood above $150 in 
each of the last four months of the year; 
every month during the second half of 
the year, in fact, had a higher average 
price than any month during the first 
half, 
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Decisions in Customs Suits Hel 


To Apply Only to Case on Trial 


Supreme Court Finds Judgments Do Not Act 
as Estoppel in Later Actions Involving 
Same Classifications. 


THE UNITED STATES V. STONE & DOWNER 
Co. AND Lowe, Donatp & Co., No. 150; 
SUPREME CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The judgment of the Court of Cus- 

toms Appeals in a prior suit was herein 

held not to be an estoppel by res judicata 
against the Government in a subsequent 
suit involving the same customs classi- 
fication. Paragraph 18 of the Emergency 

Tariff Act of May 27, 1921, was held to 

include in the term clothing wool, long 


staple or combing wool as well as short | 


staple or carding wool. 

On writ of certiorari to the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered the 
opinion of the court. The full text fol- 
lows: 

This is a proceeding by i 
review the judgment of the Court 
Customs Appeals in the classification for 
duty of 13 importations of wool in the 
flecce and in the yarn. 12 Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals Reports, 557. The certiorar! 
was granted by this Court October A, 
1925, 269 U. S. 542, a certificate of im- 
portance by the Attorney General under 
section 195 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended August 22, 1914, c. 267, 38 
Stat. 703, having been filed in the : 
of Customs Appeals before the case was 
decided in that court. 


certiorari to 


involving the same questions and 
ar merchandise was 
t by 


ties, 5 
importations of simil , 
decided adversely to the Government | 
the Court of Customs Appeals on No- 
vember 17, 1925, Stone & Downer Co. 
vy. United States, 12 Court of Customs 
Appeals Reports 62; 45 Treasury _ 
cisions, 167, T. D. 40019. In that case, 
however, there was no certificate of im- 
portance filed by the Attorney General, 
and no application was made for a writ 
of certiorari. 


Two Questions Involved 
In the Case Presented 


The case : 
Court involves two questions. 

First, is the judgment of the a 
Customs Appeals in November, 1925, 2 
volving the same customs classification 
an estoppel by res Judicata 
Government? 

Second, if it does not 
the Court of Customs 
holding that 12 of the 13 in 
herein are entitled to come m as woo 
of the sheep under the tariff act of we" 
tober 13, 1913 (c. 16. 38 Stat. a 
not as clothing wool under paragrap 7 
18 and 19 of the Emergency Tariti Act 
ef May 27, 1921 (c. 14, 42 Stat. 9, 10)? 

First Question. It is settled inv — 
Court that the general rule by which ‘ 
judgment estops the parties in — 
Jitigation between them, to questi¢ n 
either 2 fact or a point of law ree 
to the first judgment and adjudicated 
therein, applies to cases of taxation as 
well as to other subjects of } zati 
This was decided in the case of New 
Orleans v. Citizens’ Bank, 16% U. S. 
971. That was a tax suit, and the issue 
was whether the judgment of a court of 
competent jurisdiction in holding tnas the 
Citizens’ Bank had exemption by con- 
tract from certain taxation was res 
judicata and estopped the city from at- 
tempting to enforce subsequent wae 
contrary to the same exemption. The 
Court. through Mr. Justice White, said 
‘p. 396): 

“The proposition that because a 
for a tax of one year is a different de- 
mand from the suit for a tax for another, 
therefore judicata cannot apply, 
whilst admitting in form the principle 
of the things adjudged, in reality sub- 
stantially denies and destroys it. 
estoppel resulting from the thing 


Court of 
in- 


against the 


Appeals right In 
importations 


suit 


res 


there is the same demand in both cases, 
but exists, even although there be differ- 
when the question upon 
of the second demand 


ent demands, 
which the recovery 
depends has under identi al circumstances 
and conditions been previously concluded 
by a judgment between the parties or 
their privies.” 


Different View Taken 
By Some State Courts 

This is not the rule in a number of the 
States. City of Newport v. Common- 
wealth. 106 Ky. 434; Louisville 
Co. v. City of Louisville, 81 Ky. 189; Bank 
v. Memphis, 101 Tenn. 154; 
Bank, 95 Tenn. 221, 231; Georgia Rail- 
road & Banking Co. v. Wright, 124 Ga. 
596, 603; Michigan Southern, etc. R. R. 
v. People, 9 Mich. 448, 450; L. S. & M. 
S. R. R. v. People, 46 Mich. 195, 208; 
C. B. & Q. R. R. v. Cass County 
77 Miss. 194, 266; State v. American 
Sugar Refining Co., 108 La. 603. 
Cooley in his work on Taxation (8th 
ed.) says at pages 2648-9 that the State 
Courts, differing from this Court, do not 
generally regard an adjudication as to 
taxes for one year as making the decision 
of the supporting points res judicata for 
the following years. 

We have held that where in a Federal 
court a judgment of a State court in a 
tax case is pleaded in a subsequent tax 
case ariding in a Federal court, the 
estoppel from the judgment of the State 
court will not be given greater effect 
than it would have in the State court 
and that a judgment not operating as 
res judicata in suits for taxes for an- 
other year in the State court will not be 
an estoppel in a Federal court for subse- 
quent years. Phoenix Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company v. Tennessee, 161 
U. S. 174; Covington v. First National 
Bank of Covington, 198 U. S. 100. 

The question here differs from that 
presented in ordinary tax suits, and in- 
volves the effect of an adjudication of a 
peculiar character. Prior to the passage 


} 1890 new machinery was introduced by 
| which a board of nine general appraisers 
| was created which, sitting in divisions 


| trative courts of appeals to pass on ques- 


of | 


| cases came to this court. 


| cases went by appeal to those courts, and 


Court | 


ame par- | Praisers were allowed to a new court 
A similar case between the same par- ; 


De- |} 


i ment of traiff questio 


| in cases i 


er | treaty made pursuant 
so operatic, Was | 


| States shoul 


' expedient its review by this court. 


| Appraiscrs 


| given power “to establish all rules and 
itigation. | 


| the 


The | 
ad- | 
judged does not depend upon whether | 


| judgments in 


ficaion the 

| was not res judicata in respet of a sub- 
sequent 

Bridge | 


State v. | 


| paragraph 3 


72 Neb. | 
489, 491; Adams v. Yazoo & Miss. R. R., | 


Judge | 


of the McKinley Tariff Administrative 
Act, approved June 10, 1890 (chapter 
407, 26 Stat. 131, 136, sec. 12), litigation | 
over the collection of duties and the 
classification of importations under tariff 
acts was carried on by suits: against the 
collectors who imposed the duties and 
was in the form of an action against the 
collecting official as an individual. After 
the judgment was obtained, the collec- 
ing officers was relieved from personal 
obligation. and the judgment was paid 
from the Treasury of the United States. | 
See U. S. Rev. Stat., secs. 3009-3014. In | 


of three, constituted in a sense adminis- 


tions of classification and the imposition 
of duties, and appeals were allowed from 
it to the proper circuit court of the 
United States, whence upon an allowance 
of an appeal by the circuit court, the 
By the Act of 
1891, creating circuit courts of appeal | 
(26 Stat. 826, chapter 517, sec. 6), these 


then by certiorari to this court. By | 
the Tariff Act of August 1909 (36 | 
Stat. 11, 105, sec. 29), another change 
was made by which appeals from the de- 
the Board of General Ap- | 


os 


cisions of 
created by the Act, called the Court of 
Customs Appeals, and by that Act the 
whole question of classification and re- | 
funding of duties was taken out of the 
jurisdiction of the regular Federal judici- 
ary. The classification by the Court of 
Customs Appeals was made final, and no 
appeal was granted to this court. 
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Customs Officials 


testimony introduced on behalf of the 
Government, none having been offered 
by it in the earlier case.” 


Provision for Rehearings 


Made in Rules of Practice 

Provision for just such rehearings was 
made in the rules of procedure and prac- 
tice adopted by the Board of General 
Appraisers (35 Treasury Decisions, 113 
Rule 22) as follows: 

“Where a question of the classification 
of imported merchandise is under con- 
sideration for decision by any one of the 
boards and the decision has been previ- 
ously made involving the classification 
of goods of substantially the same char- 
acter, the record and testimony taken in 
the latter case may, within the discre- 
tion of the board, be admitted as evi- 
dence in the pending case on motion of 
either the Government or the importer 
or on the board’s own order: Provided, 
that either party may have any one or 
more of the witnesses who testified in 


such case summoned for re-examination From Two Processes 


or cross-examination as the case may be. 
The rule shall, furthermore, apply to the 
printed records which may have been 
acted on by the courts in the case of ap- 
peals taken from the decision of the 
board.” 

There® would seem to be an analogy 
between the proper respect of this Court 
for the conclusion of the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals upon the question of the 


estoppel of its own decisions when it was | : 
' combing wool as well as short staple or 


an independent court not subject to re- 
view by this Court, and our respect for 
judgments of the State courts in limit- 
ing the application of the estoppel of 
their decisions in tax cases, and unless 
some controlling reason exists why we 


should overrule the established practice | 


in this matter of the Court of Customs 
Appeals, now that the power of review 
of some of its judgments has been given 
us, we should follow it. 

We think that not only was it within 


| the power of the Court of Customs Ap- | 
| peals to establish the practice but that | 20a | 
jority of two to one gave judgment for | 


it was wise to do so. The effect of ad- 
judicated controversies arising over clas- 


| sification of importations may well be 


distinguished from the irrevocable effect 


of ordinary tax litigation tried in the | 
| regular courts, 


There of course should 


| be an end of litigation as well in cus- 


Procedure Changed 
By Act of 1914 

This independent plan for the sette- | 
and the complete | 


tinality of the decisions «f the Court of | 


; Customs Appeals in that field of litgation | 


d to this | ‘sted until August, 1914, when by the 
as now presente L¢ si 


Act of August 22 of that year (c. 267, 38 
Stat. 703) a limited review by writ of 
certiorari was givei. te this court of judg- | 


| ments of the Court of Customs Appeals 


which the construction of the | 
ion or any part thereof or any | 
thereto was drawn | 
in any other case when | 
General of the United | 
efore the decision of the 
Court of Customs Appeals. was rendered, 
file with the court a certificate that the | 
case was of such impor ce as to render | 
For 
five years, however, the Board of Generals) 
d th: Court of Customs | 
Appeals between them exercised com- { 
plete jurisdiction in the construction of | 


Constit 


in question. a 
the Attorn 


| tariff acts and the determination of the : 
| amount due as duties fro.1 every impor- 


tation coming into the country. By the ; 
Act of 1909 (56-Stat. 105) the court was | 


regulatio:.: for the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the court and s might be need- | 
ful f ry th uniformity of decisions within 
its juricdiction as cc feis-d by law:” It 
was the law to exercies exclusive appel- 
late juri diction in all cases as to the con- 
struction of the law and the facts re- 
specting the cl -sification of merchan- | 
dise and the rate of duty imposed thereon 
under such classification, and the fees 
and charges connected therewith and all 
appellate questions to the jursidiction of 
the Board of General Appraisers and all 
appealable questions as to the law and 
reg :itior: governing the collection of 
custoiis revenues, and the judg- | 
ment or decrees of said Court of Cus- 


! toms Appeals were made final in all such | 


cases. (p. 106). It was thus for five 
years put in a position where it must not 
only make it own rules but it must de- ' 
termine, as_a practical matter, what 
shoald be the conclusive effect of its own 
the determination of ques- 
tions of fact anc statutory construction 
in subsequent 
brought before them by the same parties ! 
and presenting similar issues. In the ex- 
ercise of this juridiction, it established 
the practice that the finding of fact und 
the construction of the statute and classi- 
reund ° as against an importer 


and class: ‘fication 


cases 


importation nvolving the s 
and the same question of 


me 
issue of 
law. 

In Beuttell & Sons v. United States, 8 
U. S. Court of Customs Appeals Reports, | 
409, the question was whether machine- 
made Wilton rugs were dutiable under 


fact 


} paragraph 300 of the Tariff Act of 1913, 


under paragraph 294 by virtue of 
of that act. In delivering 
the opinion of the court Judge Barber, 
who has been a member of the court 
since its organization, 1909, used this 
language: s 
“In the outset it should be noted that | 
the precise issue here has been here 
before and decided by this court in Beut- 
tell & Sons v. United States (7 Ct. Cust. 
Appls., 256; T. D. 36905). The Govern- 
ment, being of opinion that such issue, 
which was there decided adversely to its 
contention, ought again to be here con- 
sidered, and following a retognized prac- 
tice in customs litigation has made up a 
new record, which for practical purposes 
results as a retrial of the former case.” 
It is clear that this had been the prac- 
tice since the beginning of the court. 
See Stone & Downer Co._v. at 


or 


States, 4 U. S. Court of Customs Ap- 
peals. 47. In United States v. Hearst j 
Company, 49 Treasury Decisions, 854, 
T. D. 41584, the court said: 

“Precisely the same kind of merchan- 
dise was under consideration in Hearst 
& Company v. United States, 12 Court 
of Customs Appeals, 81; T. D. 40021. 
The record of the evidence in that case 
is incorporated in this, and it is agreed 
that this case is, in effect, a retrial of the | 


| of the 


} toms matters as in other tax cases, but 


circumstances justify limiting the finality 
conclusion in customs contro- 
versies to the identical importation. The 
business of importing is carried on by 
large houses between whom and _ the 
Government there are innumerable trans- 


| actions, as here for instance in the enor- 


mous importations of wool, 
are constant differences as to proper 
classifications of similar importations. 
The evidence which may be presented in 


and there 


} one Case may be much varied in the next. 


Finds Injustice Possible 
If Rulings Were Final 





| sion 


The importance of a classification and | 


fully understood or clearly known when 
the first litigation was carried through. 


a judgment in its favor from the Cus- 
toms Court on a question of fact as to 


, its far-reaching effect may not have been | 


: One large importing house may secure | 


the merchandise of a particular impor- | 


‘ation or a question of construction in 
the classifying statute. If that house 


; can rely upon a conclusion in early liti- 
gation as one which is to remain final | ess as distinguished from that used in 
as to it and not to be reheard in any | 


| Way, while a similar importation made 


by anothef importing house may be tried 
and heard and a different conclusion 


is presented. The importing house which 


| has by the principle of the thing ad- 
| judged 
| permanently binding on the Government 


ebtained a decision 


favorable 
will be able to import the goods at a 
much better rate than that enjoyed by 
other importing houses, its competitors. 
Such a result would lead to inequality 
in the administration of the customs law 
to discrimination and to great injustice 
and confusion. 
first decision were against a large im- 
porting house, and its competitors insti- 
tuted subsequent litigation on the same 
issues with new evidence or without it, 
and succeeded in securing a different con- 
clusion, the first litigant, bound by the 


| judgment against it in favor of the Gov- 


ernment must permanently do business 
in importations of the same merchandise 
at great and inequitable 
with its competitors. 
These doubtless the reasons 
which actuated the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals when the question was first pre- 
sented to it to hold that the general 
principle of res adjudicata should have 
only limited application to its judgments. 
These are the reasons, too, why the prin- 
ciple laid down by ‘this Court in the de- 


were 


| cision already referred to, in New Or- 
| leans v. 


Citizens’ Bank, 167 U. S. 
should not apply or control. 
thing adjudged was the existence of an 
immunity of the property of a bank from 
taxation due to a contractual obligation 
of the State or city government to the 
bank, a personal relation which might 
without embarrassment and with much 
more safety be permanently fixed for one 


371, 


tax payer than a question of fact or 
| law affecting discriminatingly one of a 
| whole class of importers and giving the 


exceptional operation in its favor of a 
general tariff on articles of merchandise 
largely imported. The fact that objec- 
tion to the practice has never been made 
before in the history of this Court or 


in the history of the Court of Customs | 


Appeals in 18 years of its life is strong 
evidence not only of the wisdom of the 
practice but of general acquiescence in 
its validity. The plea of res adjudicata 
can not be sustained in this case. 
Second question. Paragraph 18 of the 


Emergency Tariff Act of May 27, 1921, | 


ec. 14, 42 Stat. 9, 10, under which the 


| wool was classified for duty herein is as 


follows: 

“Wool, commonly known as. clothing 
wool, including hair of the camel, an- 
gora goat, and alpaca, but not such wools 
as are commonly known as carpet wools: 
Unwashed, 15 cents per pound; washed, 


30 cents per pound; scoured, 45 cents | 


per pound... 
Paragraph 19 is as follows: r 
“Wool and hair of the kind provided 

for in paragraph 18, when advanced in 

any manner ov by any process of manu- 


issues involved in that upon additional “acture beyond the washed or scoured 


disadvantage | 


There the | 


| reached, a most embarrassing situation | 


markets. 


| clothing and 


Important Duties 


condition, and manufactures of which 
wool or hair of the kind provided for in 
paragraph 18 is the component material 
of chief value, 45 cents per pound in 
addition to>the rates of duty imposed 
thereon by existing law.” 

The respondents claim, and the Court 
of Customs Appeals held, that all but 
one of these importations in the fleece 
were entitled to free entry under para- 
graph 650 of the free list of the Tariff 
Act of October 3, 1913, c. 16, 38 Stat. 
114, 164, as follows: 

“650. Wool of the sheep, hair of the 
camel, and other like animals, and all 
wools and hair on the skin of such ani- 
mals, and paper twine for binding any 
of the foregoing. .. .” 
and that yarn of the importations was 
dutiable only under par. 287, p. 142, as 
follows: 

“287—Yarns made wholly or in chief 
value of wool, 18 per centum ad valorem.” 


Wool Clothing Is Made 


Wool clothing is made from wool yarn | 
ptepared either by the carding process 
or by the combing process. The adapta- 
bility of the raw wool for one or the 
other is determined chiefly by the length 
of the staple, so that wools used for 
clothing are often described in the trade 
as short wools or long wools. The exact | 
question is whether section 18 includes | 
in the term clothing wool, long staple or 


carding wool. They are both used in 
clothing. Carpet wools are ordinarily not 
used for clothing. They are generally 
too coarse for that purpose but are well | 
adapted and generally used for the mak- 
ing of carpets. They are not grown in 
the United States, so that there is no 
motive for putting a tariff on them to 
protect domestic growers or the home | 





In the case between the same parties 
presenting the same issues in 1923 the 
Board of General Appraisers by a ma- 


the Government. Stone & Downer Co. 


| v. United States, 43 Treasury Decisions, | 


141, T. D. 39473. One held that the 
words ‘“‘wool commonly known as cloth- 
ing wool” must be given their ordinary | 
non-trade meaning of wool used for | 
therefore included both | 
carding and combing wools. His view 


| Was that evidence of the technical or | 
| commercial 


meaning of clothing wool 
was not relevant and was excluded by | 
the words “‘commonly known as.” The | 
other General Appraiser supporting tA 
Government view, examined the evi- | 
dence at length and found from it that | 
the first great division among wools was 
between clothing wools and carpet wools, 
and that while in the trade, clothing 
wools were divided into and were dis- | 
tinguished commercially as clothing 
wools and combing wools, the expres- 
“commonly known as clothing 
wool” as testified by competent wit- 
nesses of large experience, included wool 
for clothing whether treated by the 
carding or combing process. 

The Customs Court on appeal held | 
that if there was a trade term to deter- | 
mine classification under a _ tariff act, 
the overwhelming weight of authority 
showed that it must prevail over the or- i 
dinary meaning if different, and that 
under this fule of construction clothing 
wool was wool used in the carding proc- 


the combing process in the making of 
cloth. Stone & Downer Co. v. 
States, 12 Court of Customs Appeals 
Reports, 62. 





| Intention of Congress 


In the same way, if the | 





Is Important Factor 


When the case now in hearing came 
before the Board of Gener: Appraisers, | 
the Board unanimously gave judgment | 
for the importers, following the previous 
judgment of the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals on the same issues in the case 
presented in 1925, and this action was | 
afirmed by the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals. United States v. Stone & Downer 
Co., 12 Court of Customs Appeals Re- 
ports, 557. The record contains all the 
evidence in the first case, and the new 
evidence introduced by the Government 
in the second case, in accord with Rule 
XXII of the Board of General Apprais- 
ers, already referred to. 

In this case, as in every other involv- 
ing the interpretation of a statute, the | 
intention of Congress is an all important | 


| factor. The’greatest light is thrown on | 


that intention in this case by an exami- 
nation of the existing conditions and the 
anticipated evils against which by this 


United | 


Wool 


legislation Congress sought to protect 
the country.. 

When the Emergency Tariff Act was 
passed we had been through the great- 
est war of history and were attempting 
to return to peace conditions, and had 
reached a time in 1920 when business 
was bad and financial disaster threat- 
ened. The result of the Congressional 
elections in November, 1921, was to 
change the political complexion of the 
House and Senate. Before that Con- 
gress finished its term in the winter of 
1920-1921, an emergency tariff bill was 
introduced to relieve the agricultural de- 
pression which was at hand. Such a bill 
went through Congress but was vetoed. 
The National administration changed on 
the succeeeding 4th of March, 1921. 
With a new Congress and new Executive, 
another emergency tariff bill like the 
one already vetoed was introduced. The 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
new House of Representatives in recom- 
mending the passage of the bill (1 House 
Reports, 67th Congress, 1st Session, 
page 1), commented on the serious ob- 
stacles to the revival of industry in the 
paralysis of agriculture. It pointed out, 
that the purchasing power of the farm- 
ers had been in large part destroyed and 
must be restored; called attention to the 
fact that we were in the grip of a na- 
tion wide industrial and business de- 
pression and that agricultural was hard- 
est hit. 

Coming then to the subject of wool 
as one of the agricultural products need- 
ing legislative aid, the report said: 

“(1) In previous years the average 
production of wool in the United States 


was 314,000,000 pounds and average im- | 


ports 203,000,000 pounds. 

“During the war imports increased in 
response to increased manufacturing to 
about 445,893,000 pounds in 1919, and 
declined to 259,618,000 pounds in 1920. 

“(2) Both importation and consump- 
tion of wool have decreased since May. 
However, there has been a large increase 
for January and February, 1921. Im- 
portations in recent months appear to 
be speculative, in anticipation of tariffs. 

“(3) The stocks of wool on hand were 
large when the price slump came last 
May. To the stocks on hand was added 
the new clip of 280,000,000 pounds. 

“(4) The accompanying tables show 
the wool supply in sight to be near 1,- 
000,000,000 pounds. The normal con- 
sumption is about 600,000,000 pounds, 
with about 400,000,000 pounds carried as 
stock. A year’s supply is in sight at 
normal consumption. At the present 
rate of. consumption (about two-thirds 
normal) the supply would be sufficient 
for a year and a half. 

“(5) The effect of an embargo or high 
tariff would be to gradually increase the 
prices. 

“The justification for an emergency 
tariff is: 

“(a) A fundamental industry that it 
takes years to develop is facing ruin. 

“(b) The prosperity of large numbers 
of people, not sheep growers, is depend- 
ent on the sheep industry. Hence, mer- 
chants and bankers who have made large 
advances to sheep producers are’in seri- 
ous financial trouble and favor a wool 
tariff. 

“(c) At present the supply of wool in 
the United States is approximately 650,- 
000,000 pounds, of which 175,000,000 
pounds is held by the producers. With 


the coming 1921 wool clip the amounts | 
controlled by producers would be ap- | 


proximately 450,000,000 pounds while the 
dealers would hold approximately 500,- 
000,000 pounds. Therefore, the benefit 
derived from a tariff would be equally 
divided between producers and the deal- 
ers and manufacturers. Undoubtedly 
any tartff on wool would reflect in the 
price of finished goods and the charge 
passed on to the consumer. 

“(d) Wool dealers who purchased wool 
stocks at higher prices than now obtain 


| are in serious financial straits and would 


be directly benefited. Forced liquidation 
on the part of wool dealers would make 
the present bad situation’ worse and break 
a trade organization of value to agri- 
culture. 

“(e) It can be shown that the price of 
wool is so small a factor in the ultimate 
cost of manufactured goods that no large 
burden need be placed on the consuming 
public.” 

The same report was adopted without 
change by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate in recommending the bill to that 
body. 1 Senate Reports, 67th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, Page 6. The bill 
passed both Houses and was approved 


| May 27, 1921. 


The situation as set forth in the Ways 
and Means Report as to the wool mar- 
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Ruling Made in Interpretation 
Of Emergency Tariff Act of 1921 


Term “Clothing Wool” Declared to Include 
Long Staple as Well as Short 
Staple Varieties. 


ket of the World in 1921 was confirmed 
in a pamphlet issued by the United 
States Tariff Commission at Washington 
in 1922, on “Recent Tendencies in the 
Wool Trade,” in which it said (P. 1): 

“For the pre-war years 1909 to 1918, 
inclusive, the world’s annual production 
of raw wool averaged approximately 
3,335,242,000 pounds, of which about 
30 per cent was carpet wools. Of this 
amount 587,350,000 pounds were pro- 
duced in South America, 157,761,000 in 
South Africa, and 903,620,000 in Aus- 
Yralasia, the three great exporting re- 
(ions which supply the deficiencies in 
peoduction of clothing wools”of western 
Exope and North America. For 1921, 
world production is estimated at 2,770,- 
852,000 pounds, of which the three ex- 
porting regions above mentioned are 
credited with 491,269,000 pounds, 127,- 
177,000 pounds and 798,443,000 pounds, 
respectively, or a decline in these areas 
of 231,000,000 pounds from pre-war 
production.” 

The Emergency Tariff Act, so desig- 
nated by its terms, was Title I and part 
of the law of Congress of May 8, 1921, 
c. 14, which as a whole was entitléd 

“An Act imposing temporary duties 
upon certain agricultural products to 
meet present emergencies, and to pro- 
vide revenue; to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries; to prevent dumping 
of foreign merchandise on the markets 
of the United States; to regulate the 
value of foreign money; and for other 
purposes.” 

The Emergency Tariff Act imposed 
for the period of six months from the 
date of the Act, May 27, 1921, a tariff 
on the following articles: Wheat, flour, 
flax seed, corn and maize, beans, pea- 
nuts, potatoes, onions, rice, lemons, 
vegetable oils, sheep, beef, veal, mutton 
and lamb, cotton and manufacturers of 
cotton, in its Paragraphs 18 and 19 on 
wool, on sugars, butter, cheese, milk, 
wrapper and filler tobacco, apples, cher- 
ries, olives, 

; Title II directed a dumping investiga- 

tion into the question whether any in- 
dustry of the United States is likely to 
be injured by dumping of foreign goods 
upon our markets at less than market 
value. It provided for a special dump- 
ing duty and a means of determining 
what that should be, and it made that 
title the Anti-Dumping Act. 


Duties Were Raised 
On Dyes and Chemicals 


; The V provided for an increased duty 
in dyes and chemicals which title was 
to be known as the Dye and Chemical 
Control Act. 

J The whole act was directed to protect- 
ing the markets of the United States 
from being swamped by importations 
from abroad, and to increasing the rev- 
enue. Congress proposed to keep the 
wool market free from demoralization 
in the interests of the wool growers 
of the country, on the one hand, and the 
owners of wool stocks on hand in the 
country, on the other. 

It was asserted in the argument on 
behalf of the Government, and the asser- 
tion was acquiesced in by counsel for the 
importers, that at least half in weight 
and value of the importations of wool 
from which clothing is made is combing 
wool. The contention of the importers: 
in this case, if successful would there- 
fore bring about the result that half, 
both in weight and in value of the for- 
eign wool in competition with wool pro- 
duced in the United States and with the 
stocks of wool on hand in the United 
States, would not be kept out of its mar- 
kets by the Emergency Tariff at all, and 
that the swamping of the domestic wool 
markets to that extent would continue 
under the free importation of combing 
wools. More than this, such Combing 
wools as would come in under the emer- 
gency tariff if construed as the Govern- 
ment contends would produce as much 
revenue as the carding wools and yet by 
the importers’ construction, that revenue 
would be lost. 


Differences Described 
In Types of Wool 


If the language of the statute is such 
that such results cannot be avoided, of 
course it must be enforced accordingly. 
If Congress by its language has made 
a mistake, and so has failed in its pur- 
pose, this court cannot supply by its 
decision the omission of a necessary 
legislative provision to effect its purpose. 


With the intent of the Act cleary in 
mind, however, we must’see whether it 
is true that the language used can only 
bear the construction insisted upon by 
the importers and upheld: by the Court 
of Customs Appeals, or whether there is 
a broader and more reasonable construc- 
tion that can be fairly placed upon the 
statute which will serve the plain Con- 
gressional purpose. 

From the 500 pages of the evidence, 
we find that in the custom of the trade, 
the term “clothing wool” applies to the 
short staple wool which is suitable for 
carding and which goes into what is 
known as the woolen or felting process 
for making cloths of that character, and 
that the term “combing wool” refers to 
wool of longer staple which goes into 
another process known as combing for 
making worsted cloths; that in the trade, 
clothing wool and combing wool are thus 
contrasted; second, that originally the 
worsted process could not be used with 
the fine wools like the merino wools, be- 
cause the staple was not long enough; 
but that the development of combing 
machinery, particularly -vhat is called 
the French combing process, has enabled 
manufacturers to comb wool of shorter 
staple than formerly, and to make it 
into worsteds and that in addition to this, 
cross breeding between the merino and 
other wools has increased the length of 
the staple and the amount of available 
combing wools as compared with the 
carding wools so that the border line 
between the use of combing wools for 
clothing and that of carding wool has 
changed; that the definitions in the 
principal dictionaries and encyclopedias 
set forth the same trade distinction be- 
tween clothing wool and combing wool 
as between manufactures of wool, and 
manufactures of worsteds; that both 
clothing wool and combing wool are 
largely grown in this country. 

The expert witnesses of the importers 
generally testified that there was no 
other meaning for clothing wool but 
carding wool. There was other sub- 
stantial evidence, however, from expert 
witnesses for the Government of large 
experience in dealing in wool who testi- 
fied that speaking generally, and in ordi- 
nary parlance, wools were divided into 
clothing wools and carpet wools with 
reference to their chief use, and that it 
was only in the trade in the grading and 
sorting of wools and in their purchase and 
sale that the term clothing wool was dis- 
tinguished from combing wool. 

The competency and relevancy of such 
evidence as to the ordinary meaning of 
language in tariff classifications is sus- 
tained by the decision of this Court in 
Robertson v. Salomon, 130 U. S. 412, 415. 


Intent of Congress 
Sought in Verbiage 


The natural and usual meaning of the 
words “clothing wool” is wool for cloth- 
ing. That is what the non-expert reader 
of the words would understand until he 
was auvised of a different meaning by 
reason of the language of the trade. 
When therefore the words are used “com- 
monly known as clothing wools,” the ordi- 
nary inference from the collocation of the 
words is that they refer to wool that is 
used in making clothing. If Congress 
had intended that the words “clothing 
wool” should have their commercial de- 
signation, it would simply have used the 
words without qualification or it would 
have said “commercially known as.” It 
would not have used the phrase “com- 
monly knowns as.” 

The phrase indicates not only that 
clothing wool is used in its ordinary or 
non-expert meaning, but is to serve the 
same purpose as the same phrase in con- 
nection with carpet wools in the same 
clause by indicating that while these 
wools were capable of use for other than 
clothing and carpets respectively, they 
were to be classified by reference to 
their chief use. 

In the world view whicn the committee 
report shows ~clearly that the Congress 
was taking of the wool market, it was 
not dealing with the processes by which 
wool was made into cloth, and distin- 
guishing between them. If it had wished 
to make a distinction based on the process 
of manufacture rather than on the ma- 
terial which was to be used, it certainly 
would not have included, as expressly 
within the operation of paragraph 18, the 
hair of the camel, the angora goat and 


[ontinued on Page 11, Column 4.) 
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Patents: 


Factor Not Allowed 
To Set Off Amounts 
He Did Not Deposit 


Payments Not Considered to 
Have Been Made Until 





Received by Local 
Bank. 
Boris Topas, ANAKEI NAFTANOVICH, 


MocuaiL Topas AND ABRAM NAFTANO- 

VICH, COPARTNERS, DOING BUSINESS 

UNDER THE NAME OF M. A. Topas & 

Co., AND Russo-AsIATIC BANK, PLAIN- 

TIFFS-APPELLANTS,  V. JOHN Mac- 

GrEGoR GRANT, INc., No. 237; Circuit 

Court oF APPEALS, SECOND Cincutr. 

Plaintiff foreign merchants used 
plaintiff foreign bank as their bank 
and shipped wool to the defendant 

as a@ factor to sell and remit the pro- 
ceeds to the bank. It was the prac- 
tice of the bank and the defendant 
for the defendant to make remajtance 
by depositing funds in a local bank. 

Such deposit was considered a pay- 

meni by and an acquittance of the 

defendant. The court held that inas- 

much as the defendant acted in a 

fiduciary capacity he was not privi- 

leged to set off claims against the 
nonresident foreign bank before de- 
posit mn the local bank, 

(This case is now before the Su- 
yor me Court of the United States on 
petition for a writ of certiorari.) 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion of the court, delivered by 
Judge Hand, was begun in the issue 
of May 23, and is concluded as fol- 

: lows: 

That there was no account struck and 
ho accord, seems to us too plain for dis- 
cussion. The plaintiff’s failure to object 
to the written account after their cables 
and letters of protest could not be taken 
as an assent to its correctness, and with- 
out assent no account can be struck. 
Having repudiated in toto the defend- 
ant’s right to set-off any items whatever 
against their funds in its hands, they 
were under no duty again to protest, 
upon receiving information of what 
those items were. Taber Lumber Co. v. 
O’Neal, 160 F. 596, 601 (C. C. A. 8). 
As for accord, since the sum deposited 
to the bank’s credit in the Irving Bank 
was admittedly due, and was not there- 
fore given in settlement of a disuted 
claim, the bank released nothing by 
drawing it down, as it did. Fire Ins. Assn. 
vy. Wickham, 141 U. S. 564, 12 S. Ct. 84, 
35 L. Ed. 860. 

Question of Dismissal. 

We pass the question whether the 
bill should in any case have been dis- 
missed, even though the defendant’s ac- 
count was in fact correct; that is, 
whether by submitting an account to his 
principal an agent may throw upon him 
the duty of falsifying the ‘credits which 
he claims. In our judgment the situa- 
tion was not one in which the defendant 
had any right or set-off at all. It was 
the bank’s factor, claiming no factor’s 
lien for these charges upon the proceeds 
of the wool; those proceeds certainly 
in equity belonged to the principal, re- 
gardless of where the legal title was 
vested. Thus the defendant held the 
funds in a fiduciary capacity. It is quite 
true that equity allows set-offs not cogni- 
zable at law, when justice demands, as 
for example if the creditor has become 
insolvent. North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Co. v. St. Louis Ore & Steel Co., 152 
S. 596, 14 S. Ct. 710, 38 L. Ed, 565. This 
power has been extended at times to 
cases where the creditor, though solvent, 
is a nonresideyt. Brown v. Pegram (C. 
C.) 149 F. 515; Loy v. Alston (C. C. A.) 
172 F. 90; Quick v. Lemon, 105 Ill. 578; 
Bibb Land & Lumber Co. v. Lima Ma- 
chine Works, 104 Ga. 116, 30 S. E. 676, 
31 S. E. 401; Forbes v. Cooper, 88 Ky. 
285, 11 S. W. 24; Ewing-Merkel Elec. 
Co. v. Lewisville Light & W. Co., 92 
Ark. 594, 124 S. W. 509, 30 L. R. A. (N. 
S.) 21, 19 Ann. Cas. 1041. As the bank 
was a "nongesident, the defendant claims 
the benefit of this doctrine, adding that 
its status was doubly uncertain because 
the Russian government had confiscated 
its property and assumed to terminate 

istence. 
7 martrtas Does Not Avail Fiduciary. 

However this may be, the doctrine 
does not avail a fiduciary, whom equity 
treats as holding the res in a separate 
capacity. Thus in Amer. Brake Shoe = 
v. N. Y. Rys. Co. (C. C. A.) 10 F. (2d) 
920, we held that even the insolvency 
of the beneficiary 0 of a trust fund would 
\ not justify such a set- off, and the same 
rule was applied in Cook, etc., Bank Vv. 
U. S., 107 U. S. 445, 2S. Ct. 561, 27 L. 
Ed. 537. In oe Bank v. Suddath, 
215 U. S. 122, 0 S. Ct. 63, 54 L. Ed. 
120, the bank eo collected the proceeds 
of cheques sent to it for that purpose, 
but was not allowed to set them off 
against claims due from the insolvent 
forwarder. That case may perhaps be 
regarded as involving a conversion, 
though strictly it did not, as the bank 
was probably entitled to deposit the 
money among its general assets. If a 
conversion, it is like Morris v. Windsor 
Trust Co., 213 N. Y. 27, 106 N. E. 753, 
Ann. Cas. 1916C, 972, and Braithwaite 
v. Akin, 3 N. D. 365, 56 N. W. 1338. 
Even so, it makes no difference in the 
application of the doctrine, which is con- 
fessedly the creation of equity and in 
whose application equity is not controlled 
by legal categories. The malappropria- 
tion of a :rustee must be in the eyes of 
equity an equal wrong as the conversion 

of a'legal title, when the question is of 
equitable set-off, and if the second gives 
no ground for a relief, neither does the 
first. While as we observed in Amer. 
Brake Shoe Co. v. N. Y. Rys. Co., the 
settled rule in bankruptcy may depend 
upon the form of the statute, the same 
considerations apply when the statute 
does not control. 

wimits of Doctrine. 

Though the limits of the doctrine are 
not fixed, limits there are, even if de- 
fined no more closely than as general 
hotions of justice may prescribe. No one 
would think it just that a bailee should 
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the alpaca, for in preparing those ma- 
terials for the making of cloth the hair 
is always combed and never carded. It 
had chiefly in mind, as shown by the 
contrast made in section 18, the distinc- 
tion between wool which was made into 
carpets and could not be grown in the 
United States, and wool made into cloth- 
ing which could be, and was grown in 
the United States and in England and on 
the continent and in South America, 
Australasia and South Africa. 


The world view of the production of 
wools which affected Congress in enact- 
ing this legislation is also revealed in 
the passage from the Tariff Commission 
report which we have already quoted, 
when it refers to South America, South 
Africa and Australasia as “the three 
great exporting regions which supply the 
deficiencies in production of clothing 
wools of western Europe and North 
America.” This use of the words “cloth- 
ing wools” of course is used only in con- 
trast to the carpet wools which together 
with the clothing wools embrace the 
whole world production. We do not find 
it difficult therefore in our interpretation 
of paragraph 18 to give effect to the 
evident purpose of Congress. 


Confronted by Language 
In Previous Opinions 


We are confronted by counsel for the 
importers with the language to be found 
in many of our own cases giving con- 


trolling effect in classification of mer- | 


chandise for duty in tariff acts to trade 
terms and commercial usage. It is these 
cases also upon which the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals relied in reaching its con- 
clusion. Their principle has nowhere 
been more strongly stated than by Mr. 
Justice Gray in the case of Cadwalader 
v. Zeh, 151 U.S. 171, 176: 

“It has long been a settled rule of 
interpretation of the statutes imposing 
duties on imports, that if words used 
therein to designate particular kinds or 
classes of goods have a well known sig- 
nification in our trade and commerce, 
different from their ordinary meaning 
among the people, the commercial mean- 
ing is to prevail, unless Congress has 
clearly manifested a contrary intention; 
and it is only when no commercial mean- 
ing is called for or proved, that the 


common meaning of the words is to be ; 


adopted.” 

This statement is supported by a long 
line of authorities, one of which is Rob- 
ertson v. Saloman, 130 U. S. 412, 415, 
in which Mr. Justice Bradley used the 
following language: 

“The commercial designation, as we 
have frequently decided, is the first and 
most important designation to be aseer- 
tained in settling the meaning and ap- 
plication of the tariff laws. See Arthur 
v. Lahey, 96 U. S. 112, 118; Barber v. 
Schell, 107 U. S. 617, 623; Worthington 
v. Abbott, 124 U. S. 434, 436; Arthur’s 
Executors v. Butterfield, 125 U. S. 70, 75. 





keep the chattel bailed as a set-off for 
a debt, even after the debtor became 
insolvent. Indeed, were it not so, the 
chattel would be a pledge for the debt, 
and the bailee get security though he 
had assumed the risk of the bailor’s 
credit in the counter transaction. A trust 
is no diffeernt; when a trustee accepts 
his beneficiary’s promise he takes the 
risk of his insolvency. Neither party 
suposes that the res had been pledged. 
The transactions are regarded as inde- 
pendent of each other, and we say that 
there is no implied understanding that 
they shall cancel each other. By this we 





mean no more than that we impute to | 


each party an assent so to have regarded 
them, had they been faced with the con- 
tingency at the outset. Succinctly we 
say that it would be unjust now to treat 
them so, just as by a contrary imputa- 
tion we say the opposite when the items 
are contractual. 


Decline to Allow Set-Off. 


Therefore, even if the bank were insol- 
vent we should decline to allow the set- 
off; mere nonresidence is clearly a 
weaker equity. Moreover, while the bank 
was strictly a nonresident, in effect the 
defendant had all the rights against it 
which it would have had against a resi- 
dent. It could have performed its obli- 
gation by depositing the funds with the 
Irving Bank, whereupon it could at once 
have attached them for its claims. That 
would have imposed upon it the duty of 
proving its case, while not exposing the 
bank to the hazards of its own continued 
solvency. This procedure it ignored and 
took the law into its own hands by ap- 
propriating property which was in no 
sense its own. It seems to us to be in 
no stronger situation than any other 
fidiciary who wishes te bring into its 
account independent obligations having 
no relation to the subject-matter. 


We understand that upon this account- 
ing the plaintiffs do not seek to sur- 
charge the defendant beyond the net sum 
acknowledged to be due from the sale of 
the wool. The controversy is limited to 
the falisfication of the credits debited 
against those sums. In the view we take 
it will not therefore be necessary to send 
the matter back for an accounting. The 
plaintiffs are entitled to a decree for the 
net proceeds without deduction, and this 
amount is agreed upon by both sides 
to be the sum retained by the defendant 
as admitted in its account. 

Decree reversed and cause remanded 
with instructions to proceed in accord- 
ance with the foregoing opinion. 

April 4, 1927, 





But if the commercial designation fails 
to give an article its proper place in 
the classification of the law, then resort 
must necessarily be had to the common 
designation.” 


What we hold here is that Congress 
by using the expression “commonly 
known as clothing wool” indicated ex- 
pressly its intention not to give to the 
expression “clothing wool” the commer- 
cial designation that it has when used 
in contrast with combing wool, and that 
the history of the legislation shows that 
the trade or commercial meaning is con- 
trary to the purpose of Congress in the 
enactment of the law. 

In other words, the authorities upon 
which the Court of Customs Appeals 
proceeded we think have no application 
to the interpretation of this act save 
as they recognized that in the last analy- 
sis effect must be given to the intention 
of Congress. 


Review Classifications 
In Different Tariff Acts 


It should be noted that the tariff divi- 
sion of wools in 1867 was of three 
classes. Class 1—Clothing wool, wools 
which are of merino blood and wools of 
like character. Class 2—Combing wool 
which are wools of the English blood, 
and the hair of the alpaca, goat and ani- 
mals. Class 3—Carpet wools and other 
similar wools. These divisions were con- 
tinued in the Tariff Act of 1883. 


In the Tariff Act of 1890 and in the 
Act of 1897, when the duties on wool 
were restored after the free wool of the 
Tariff Act of 1894, the division was made 
into three classes, while the tariff divi- 
sions between clothing and combing 
wools were dropped. Again in the Act 
of 1909 there was a division of three 
classes without reference to the trade 
division between clothing and combing 
wools. 

There may have been other reasons for 
this change in the acts of 1890, 1897 and 
1909, but there were two, already re- 
ferred to, which were obvious, one aris- 
ing from the cross breeding of sheep 
so that the staple in the merino and like 
wools was lengthened thereby (see par. 
380 of the McKinley Act, chapter 1244, 
26 Stat. 595), and the other in the im- 
provement in the combing process so 
that short wools of the merino blood 
which before could only be carded and 
not combed became combing wools in 
the trade sense and could be used for 
worsteds as well as for woolen cloths. 

The merino wools were finer wools, 
and as they became subject to combing 
by breeding and mechanical process, 
their use in making clothing was en- 
larged and their value was enhanced, 
See Report of the Tariff Commission on 
the Wool Growing Industry 1921—pages 
428, 448. The result of these changes 
was that the first class of wools in the 
Acts of 1890, 1897 and 1909 included 
many combing wools, while the first class 
under the Act of 1883 was expressly 
designated as clothing wools. 


This is illustrated in this case in which 
the wools here imported are partly 
merino wools by the blood and come 
from South America, and yet 12 of the 
importations out of 13 are combing 
wools, while the thirteenth was declared 
doubtful by the experts and was held to 
be a clothing wool by the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals. 


A similar change after 1890 took hate 
in the lessening of importance from a 
tariff standpoint of the trade distinction 
between manufactures of wool, the prod- 
uct of carding wool and manufactures 
of worsted, the product of combing wool, 
for while the names of woolens and 
worsteds were retained in the Tariff Acts 
from 1890 on, these were usually classi- 
fied together for the same duty. 


Purpose of Congress Was 
Ordinary Interpretation 

In holding as we do in this case that 
the plain purpose of Congress requires 
the interpretation of the words in their 
ordinary rather than their commercial or 
trade meaning, we find full support in 
a case which was not cited in the opin- 
ions of the court below or in the briefs 
of counsel on either side. We refer to 
the case of United States v. Klumpp, 169 
U. S. 209.° That case turned on section 
297 of the Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act of 
1894, 28 Stat. 509, c. 349, passed in Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration, to take the 
place of the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890, 
26 Stat. 567, c. 1244.. The new Act ap- 
plied to all imports from the date of its 
passage, August 27, 1894, except mer- 
chandise covered by paragraph 297 which 
read as follows: 

“The reduction of the rates of duty 
herein provided for manufactures of wool 
shall take effect January first, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-five.” 

The contention of the Government in 
that case which both the District Court 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals had 
upheld, Murphy v. United States (68 
Fed. 908, 72 Fed., 1008), was that 
under the language of the McKin- 
ley Act the previous act; for a great 
many years, manufactvrers of wool and 
manufacturers of worsteds were 
separate subjects of importation and 
that paragraphs 279 postponing the 
reduction of duties on manufactures 
of wool did not apply to manufactures 
of worsteds. It had been expressly decided 
by this court in Seeberger v. Cahn, 137 
U. S. 95, 97, that cloths popularly known 
as diagonals and in the trade as worsteds 
were subject to duty under the Act of 
March 3, 1883, as manufactures of wor- 
steds and not as manufactures of wool 
It was admitted that the merchandise in 
controversy was worsted dress goods 
made from the fleece of the sheep which 
had been combed and spun into worsted 
yarn and paid a high duty under the 
McKinley Act. By the Act of May 9, 
1890, it was provided that worsted cloths 
should be classified as, and with, woolen 
cloths, 26 Stat 105, c. 200. That, how- 
ever, seems to have been repealed by the 
McKinley Act (Murphy v. United States, 
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72 Fed 1008, 1009), but though the words 
wool and worsted continued to be used 
separately throughout the McKinley Act 
in description of the various materials 
for dress goods, they were classified to- 
gether for duties. There was no doubt 


about the commercial or trade meaning 
of manufactures of wool as distinguished 
from manufactures of worsteds, a dis- 
tinction which exists today in all woolen 
and clothing markets. This court, how- 
ever, in view of the evident purpose of 
Congress in the paragraphs in question, 
found that there was no imperative 
ground for the reinstatement of that 
trade distinction between manufactures 
of wool and those of worsted, in constru- 
ing paragraph 297, although the two 
terms continued to be used separately in 
the McKinley and in the new act of 1894. 
Referring to paragraph 297 and _ its 
words “Manufactures of Wool,” the court 
said (p. 215): 

“The reason for the postponing of the 
taking effect of the reduction of duties 
obviously had nothing to do with the 
process of manufactures, but related to 
the material of which the goods were 
composed, which material had been re- 
lieved from duty by paragraph 685 of 
the act. Congress undoubtedly concluded 
that the manufacturers of goods from 
wool had laid in a large stock of ma- 
terial, which equitably they should be 
allowed a reasonable time to work off, 
and that there was probably on hand a 
large stock of goods, to dispose of which 
reasonable time should be allowed, rather 
than that the large dealers should be in- 
duced to bring in foreign goods at a cost 
which involved ruinous competition; 
while at the same time the wool growers 
ought to have their original market un- 
til they could adjust themselves to the 
new condition of things. 

“The specific rate was compensatory, 
and, when stricken out, and the duty on 
raw material abolished, a postponement 
was provided for in order to avoid in- 
justice. But the reason for postponing 
the reduction on manufactures of wool, 
which, on the face of the act, we think 
properly imputable to Congress, is as 
applicable to worsted goods as to any 
other goods fabricated from wool.” 

And the opinion concludes: 

“We think that the words ‘manufac- 
tures of wool,’ in paragraph 297, had 
relation to the raw material out of which 
the articles were made, and that as the 
material of worsted dress goods was 
wool, :uch goods fell within the para- 
graph.” 

We think the Klumpp case very like 
the one at bar. They both consider the 
same trade distinction between different 
clothing wools growing out of the differ- 
ent processes used in the manufacture 
of the yarn and reject its application be- 
cause of Congress’s purpose. In both 
cases the trade distinctions had ceased 
to be important from a tariff standpoint, 
and classification was made on a differ- 
ent basis from that of carding or combed 
wools or woolen cloth and worsted cloth. 
The trade distinctions were very im- 
portant in the transaction of business, 
but not in the fixing of duties. 


Intent of Congress 


Determined by Court 

This Court was able, from the lan- 
guage and the circumstances in the 
Klumpp case, as it is here, to determine 
what the purpose of Congress was in 
the use there of the words “manufac- 
tures of wool,” as in the words here, 
‘wool commonly known as_ elothing 
wool.” Seeing clearly that purpose, this 
Court held, in the Klumpp case, as it 
holds here, that the case came within 
the exception to the general rule for 
the use of trade terms in interpreting 
tariff acts. The exception was stated 
by Mr. Justice Gray in Cadwalader v. 
Zeh, supra, that “the commercial! mean- 
ing is to prevail unless Congress has 
clearly manifested a contrary opinion, 
and that it is only when no commercial 
meaning is called for or proved that the 
common meaning of the words is to be 
adopted;” and by Mr. Justice Bradley in 
Robertson v. Salomon, supra, where he 
says, after stating the general rule, “but 
if the commercial designation fails to 
give an article its proper place in the 
classifications of the law, then resort 
must necessarily be had to the common 
designation.” In other words, the pole 
star of interpretation of statutes, 
whether it be of tariff acts or any other, 
must be the intention of Congress when 
that can be clearly ascertained and is 
reasonably borne out by the language 
used. 


By Justice McReynolds 
Dissenting View Taken 


Neither in the briefs presented to us 
nor in the opinions of tne courts below 
has there ever been a suggestion of a 
reason why Congress should have dis- 
tinguished, in its attempt to avoid the 
demoralization of the wool markets in 
this country and to increase the revenue, 
between carding wool and combing wool. 
The only argument of the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals in ita lex scripta est, and 
the answer to tke argument must be 
that it is not so written and that the 
language is easily capable of being con- 
strued in accordance with the Congres- 
sional intention. 

What we have said leads to the con- 
clusion that we must reverse the Court 
of Customs Appeals. 
to its ruling on the 13th importation, 


which it classified as within paragraphs | 


se and 19, and it is so adjudged. 
Mr. Justice MeReynolds is unable to 


except in respect | 


Patents Concurs in Find- 
ings of Examiners- 


in-Chief. 


APPLICATION OF CHARLES C. BLAKE; AS- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Patent 1628599 was granted to Blake 

May 10, 1927, for metallic fastening in- 

seams on application 217770 filed Feb- 


ruary 18, 1918. 
Charles W. McDermott appeared for 
appellant. 


Both the primary examiner and the 
examiners-in-chief concurred in finding 
applicant not entitled to a claim that did 
not read on his disclosure within the 
meaning of the same claim as patented 
to another. These concurring rulings 
were affirmed by Assistant Commissioner 
Moore in the following opinion: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiners-in-chief affirming the 
action of the examiner finally reject- 
ing appellant’s Claim 46. 


Construction of Claim. 

The appealed claim reads as follows: 

“46. A shoe having an intact sole and 
an upper secured thereto by metallic 
fasteners extending only part way 
through said sole and having their 
points clinched therein.” 

This claim is Claim 1 of the patent 
to Reed, No. 1512041, and stands finally 
rejected on the ground that, when con- 
strued in such a way as to sustain its 
patentability to Reed over the prior art, 
it cannot be made by the appellant. 

The appellant contends that the claim 
must be given the broadest interpreta- 
tion which it will reasonably support, 
and when so interrupted it is readable 
on his disclosures. 

The appellant agrees with the exam- 
iners-in-chief that the case turns upon 
the meaning to be attached to the term 
“intact sole,” as employed in the claim. 

The examiners-in-chief in their deci- 
sion call attention to Reed’s specifica- 
tion, in which it is stated that the fas- 
teners S which unite the upper and in- 
sole are driven part way only through 
the insole, but are nevertheless securely 
clinched or anchored therein without the 

| use of clinching plates on the last or 
| other appliances which must subse- 
| quently be removed from the shoe, and 

“without requiring any channelling, 

slitting, or other modification of the in- 
sole, which is left intact;’’ and state that 
it seems obvious that Reed did not 
merely mean unchannelled but without 
modification of the sole in any way. 


Patent to Reed Allowed. 

Reed’s file record shows that the 
above claim was allowed to him over the 
patent to Coupal, No. 1188344, which 
discloses the idea of fastening the up- 
per to the insole by means of staples, 
the points of the staples being clinched 
by the use of a plate disposed within a 
slit in the insole, only after Reed 
had included in the claim the qualifying 
word “intact” in describing the char- 
acteristic of the sole; and it seems evi- 
dent that by the use of the word “in- 
tact” it was Reed’s purpose to describe 
the sole as unimpaired, to distinguish 
from Coupal, in which the insole is im- 
paired by being split to receive the 
metalic Strips -29 and 30. 

Appellant’s method of fastening the 
upper to the sole involves the use of 
an anvil designated by the reference 
No. 18. By the use of this anvil in the 
manner disclosed by the appellant, the 
sole is necessarily impaired, and, there- 
fore, 1s not “intact” as required by the 
appealed claim. 

Where an applicant copies the claims 
of a patent he is bound by the meaning 
intended by the patentee (Drey  v. 
Peiler, 313 O. G. 665); and it must be 
held, therefore, that the appellant has 
no right to make Reed’s Claim 1, the 
claim here on appeal. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed. 








| 
discern any satisfactory answer to the 
forceful opinion by the Court of Appeals 
apd thinks that its judgment, should be 
affirmed. In his view, they Tightly ac- 
cepted the statute as written by Con- 
gress; the contrary course would have re- 
quired them to usurp the functions of 
a legislator and dissert those of an ex- 
pounder of the law. 

Nearly one hundred years ago Mr. 
Justice Story announced the fundamental 
doctrine which no court should forget. 
“Arguments drawn from impolicy or in- 
convenience ought here to be of no 
weight. The only sound principle is to 
declare, ita lex scripta est, to follow, and 
to obey. Nor, if a principle so just and 
conclusive could be overlooked, could 
there well be found a more unsafe guide 
in practice than mere policy and con- 
venience.” t 

(Justice Stone took no part in this 
case, because of his connection with the 
Department of Justice, as Attorney Gen- 

' 
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Alban, Frederick John. . . Organization 
and administration of the waterworks 
undertaking, with chapters on water 


accounts, finance and costs. (Pitman’s 
municipal series.) 803 p. London, 
Pitman, 1926. 27-9303 


American & Canadian insurance coun- 
sel . . . specialists in fe, fire, cas- 
ualty, surety and marine insurance law 
and practice in the United States and 
Canada... supplementary list of gen- 
eral practitioners, corporations and 
trial lawyers. Year book, 1927. N. Y., 
H. R. Brown, 1927. 27-9384 

Bass, Florence. Stories of early times 
in the great West for young readers. 
203 p., illus. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1927. 27-9370 

Bayne, Stephen Fielding. The city Eng- 
lish books by...and Henry H. Gold- 
bergen. v. I. illus. N. Y., Charles E. 
Merrill, 1926. 27-9400 


Belding, Albert G. Rational bookkeep- 


ing and accounting, by ... Russell T. 
Greene ... Elementary course. 253 p. 
Ry Ye Gregg, 1927. 27-9379 


Boswell, Harry James. American blue 
book (Boswell) Illinois attorneys. 3 
Produced — direction of H. James 
Boswell. 229 p. Minneapolis, Farn- 
ham printing & stationery co., 1927. 

27-9393 

Boy scouts of America. . . The official 

handbook for boys. 36th printing, one 


hundred thousand copies. 516 p., illus. 


N. Y., The Boy scouts of Ameree, 
1927. 27-9381 
Chalif, Louis Harvy. Folk dances of dif- 
ferent nations. 3 v. N. Y., L. H: 
Chalif, 1926. 27-9289 
Commerce clearing house. . United 


States unit; business laws of the world. 
Loose-leaf. v. 1. N. Y., Commeree 
clearing house, 1927. 27-9392 
Dahl, Joseph Oliver. Restaurant man- 
agement, principles and practice. 318 
p., illus. N. Y., Harper, 1927. 27-9301 
Sitios John. Prohibition and Christi- 


anity; and other paradoxes of the 
American spirit. = p. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 192 27-9372 


Gt. Brit. 
and home countries traffic 
committee . . Report upon the pub- 
lic inquiry held in October, 1925, with 
respect to the travelling facilities to 
and from north and north-east Loy- 
don. 15 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1926. 27-8747 

Hogeboom, Floyde Eddy. Practical pedo- 
dontia, or juvenile operative dentistry 
and public health dentistry; an intro- 
ductory text for students and practi- 


St. Louis, Mosby, 1927. 27-9375 
Goiter and 


. Ministry * transport. London 
advisory 


tioners of dentistry. 2d ed. 108 p., 
illus. 

Jackson, Arnold Stevens. 
other diseases of the thyroid gland, with 
151 illustrations. 401 p. illus. N. Y., 
Hoeber, 1926. 27- 9374 


Kimmons, Mrs. Nacy. What every young 
man and women ought to know. 30 p. 


Lowell, Ark., 1927. 27-9378 
Kirkland, Edward Chase. The peace- 
makers of 1864. 279 p. Macmillan, 
1927. 27-9371 


Klein, Henry H. Sacrificed; the story of 
Police Lieut. Chrales Becker. 432 p. 
N. Y., Printed by Isaac Goldman co., 
1927. 27-9389 

Laird, Donald Anderson. The physchology 
of selecting men. 2d ed. 345 p. illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1927. 27-9382 

Lovejoy, Ellis: Scum on clay wares, its 
cause and prevention, with a discussion 
of efflorescence and inflorescence .43 p. 
illus. Philadelphia, The Foote mineral 
co., 1927. 27-9300 

Lyon, Laurence. Where freedom falters, 
by the author of The pomp of power. 
391 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1927. 27-9287 

Mattfeld, Julius. A hundred years of 
grand opera in New York, 1825-1925; 
a record of performances. 107 p. N. 


Y., The New York public library, 1927. 
27-9292 
New York (State) Laws, statutes, etc. 


New York civil practice, containing the 
Civil practice act, rules of civil prac- 
tice, Surrogate’s court act, Justice 
court act, Court of claims act, Munici- 
pal court code, New York city court 
act, rules of various courts and tables, 
thoroughly annotated from the time of 
enactment, as amended to and includ- 
ing the 1927 session of the Legislature, 
by James C. Cahill . 
o14:-p.. Ni. ¥., 


. 4th ed., 1927. 
Callaghan, 1927. 
27-9391 
New York practice notes; a comprehen- 
sive compilation containing notes of 
decisions handed down prior to the 
enactment of, and applicable to, the 
Civil practice act, the rules of civil 
practice, the Surrogat’s court act, the 
Justice court act, the Court of claims 
act, the Municipal court code and the 


New York city a act. Vol. 1. N. 
Y., Callaghan, 1927 27-9399 
Oxs, Frederic ‘an. . Builders of 


the Republic. 

ica. Vol. viii; 
352 p., illus. 
sity press, 1927. 


(The pageant of Amer- 

Liberty bell edition). 
New Haven, Yale univer- 
27-9284 
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List supplied daily bythe Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
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gress card number is at end of last line. 











thoroughly rev., (The nurses text book 
series). 286 p. Philadelphia, Lea. 
1927. 27-9376 
Rieck, Waldemar. Opera plots, an in- 
dex to the stories of operas, operettas, 
etc., from the sixteenth to the twen- 
tieth centary....102 p. N. Y., The 
New York public library, 1927. 
27-9293 
Ruhling, Theodore C. Underground sys- 
tems for electric light and power. 346 


p., illus. N. Y., MeGraw, 1927. 
27-9302 
Sainer, Abraham Lawrence. The sub- 


stantive and adjective law; a concise 
summary of New York law with latest 
citations and forms. 3d ed. ... 338 p, 
N. Y., Substantive and adjective law 
review co., 1927. 27-9388 
Simons, Albert. . » « Charleston, South 
Carolina, edited by ... and Samuel 
Lapham, jr. . . . with a foreword by 
Samuel Gaillard Stoney. (The octagon 
library of early American architecture, 


vol. I). 176 p., illus. N. Y., Press of 
the American institute of architects, 
1927. 27-9294 


Siringo, Charles A. Riata and spurs; 
the story of a lifetime spent in the 
saddle as cowboy and detective, with 
an introduction by Gifford Pinchot 


276 p. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 
27-9369 
Smith, Jay Braisted Roe. New York 


laws affecting business corporations, 
containing the Business corporations 
law, the General corporation law, the 
Stock corporation law, the Member- 
ship corporations law and numerous 
articles and sections of other chapters 
of the Consolidated laws, relating to 
business corporations. Revised 
eer 1927. 8th ed. 429 p. N. 
United States corporation co., 1927. 
27-9387 
White, Edward Joseph. Legal traditions 
and other papers; a collection of 
papers and addresses delivered before 
bar associations and other organiza- 
tions. 376 p. St. Louis, Thomas law 
baok co., 1927, 27-9386 
Wilson, Calvert. Household hints, over 
two thousand useful and economic 
hints for the home and parents. Classi- 
fied for ready reference, making easy 
the work of the housekeeper. Special 
Los Angeles edition. 192 p. Los 
Angeles, Calif., C. Wilson, 1927. 
27-9299 
Wilson, Daniel Munro. Three hundved 
years of Quincy, 1625-1925, historical 
retrospect of Mount Wollaston, Brain- 
tree, and Quincy; Chronicle of the ter- 
centenary celebration, June 7-13, 1925, 
by Timothy J. Collins. Pub, by au- 
thority of the City government of 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 455 Pp. Bos- 
ton, Wright & Potter, 1927. 27-9286 
WwW ilson, Henry Lane. Diplomatic episodes 
in Mexico, Belgium and Chile. 399 p. 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1927, 27-9285 
Woolf, Leonard Sidney. Fear 
tics; a debate at the Zoo. 
garth essays. vii.) 24 p. London, 
L. and Virginia Woolf, 1925. 27-9383 
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Address of President Coolidge at the An- 
nual Session of the American Medical 
Association, Washington, May 17, 1927. 
Free at White House. 27-26522 

Annual Report of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, Calendar Year 1926. To 
the Secretary of War. Price, 10 cents. 

27-26521. 

Artificial Propagation of Pike Perch, 
Yellow Perch and Pikes. By Glen C. 
Leach, Assistant in Charge of Fish 
Culture, Bureau of Fisheries, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Bureau of Fish- 
eries Document No. 1018. Price, 10 
cents. F27-4 

Buoy List, Delaware Bay and River, 
1927. Issued by the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, Department of Commerce. Price, 
20 cents. [11-20045] 

Improved Sanitation in Milk Production. 
By R. J. Posson, Associate Market 
Milk Specialist, Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 27-320 

Irish Participation in Bolivar’s Cam- 
paigns. By Enrique Naranjoz, M. Re- 
printed from the October, 1925, issue 
of the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union in honor of American citizezns 
of Irish extraction. Free from the 
Pan American Union. 

Paper and Paper Products in Colombia, 
Venezuela, Eduador and the Guinas. 
Based on reports submitted by oversea 
representatives of the Departments of 
State and Commerce and other sources, 
Compiled by B. M. Frost, Paper Divi- 
siog, Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce. Trade Information Bulle- 
tin No. 477. Price, 10 cents. 27-26520 

Short Talks About Working Women. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 


to 


a 


eral, at the time of this litigation.) Price, George Moses. .Hygiene and sani- 59. Issued by the Department of 
May 16, 1927. tation; a text book for P nurses; Sth ed.,.| Labor. Price, 1 5th ed., Labor. Price, 10 cents. L27-290 
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President Asked 
To Visit Institute 
Of Public Affairs 


Problems of Government to 
Be Discussed at University 
of Virginia Beginning 

August 8. 


Coolidge was invited, May 
23, to attend the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, be held at the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va, beginning 
August 8. The Institute will be devoted 
primarily to a study and discussion by 
leaders in public affairs of national, 
State and lecal government problems and 
social questions under- 


President 


to 


to economic aad 
lying them. 
The invitation extended to the 
President by C. Bascom Slemp, formerly 
secretary to the President, and Dr. 
Charles G. Maphis. dean of the summer 
quarter ofthe University of Virginia. 
Dr. Maphis stated orally after the con- 
ference with the President that among 
the topics to be discussed were the farm 
problem and the prohibition ques- 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Wil- 
M. Jardine. and Senator Carter 
of Virginia, will be invited, Dr. 
Maphis said, to discuss the farm relief 
problem. Senator William E. Borah, of 
Idaho, would be asked to discuss prohibi- 


Lion. 


was 


rehct 
ion. 
1am 


ilas 


of Institute. 

o> the conference, Dr. Maphis 
icd a statement outlining the purposes 
the Institute Public Affairs, the 
full text of which follows: 
After consultation with many leaders 
public affairs and friends of the Uni- 
it has been decided with their 
help and the cooperation of others who 
may become interested in the enterprise 
to establish at the University of Vir- 
ginia an institute of public affairs, to 
be convened annually for two or more 
weeks during the session of the summer 
quarter. 

The institute 
primarily to a Study 
national, State and 
problems and to economic 
questions underlying them. 
posed emphasize the 
questions and now confronting 
the American people. This, in 
will differentiate this institute from 
other thaé has been organize in 
country. 

For this purpose it will invite par- 
ticipate in the discussion the best 
scholars and research workers available 
in these fields, as well as outstanding 
men and women in practical polities and 
public service. The first session will be 
held for two or more weeks beginning 
on Monday, August &. 

The initiative in the movement t 
tablish such a forum at the — of 
Virginia was made two years ago by Dr. 
Charles G. Maphis, dean of the summer 
quarter, and the plan was approved by 
President Alderman; but for lack of ade- 
quate funds the organization was delayed 
until recently, when C. Bascom Slemp. of 
Washington, D. former Secretary to 
President Coolidge and Congressman 
from Virginia. became actively interested 
in the project and offered his cooperation. 

He has, through generous contribution 
of himself and a number of his friends, 
assist d greatly in securing the 
funds for the conduct of the 
but also has obtained the active 
ion in the enterprise 
in 


Scope 
Sas 


of of 


in 


versity 


limit its program 
and discussion of 
local governmental 
and social 
It is pre 
outstanding 


will 


to 
issues 


any 
a this 
to 


n 


Oo es- 


not only 
necessary 
institute, 
interest and coop 
a large number 
public affairs. 


rat 


of of men prominent 


Prominent People interested. 
Th institute will conducted 
broad and liberal and will 
tional in scope. To assure this, in addi- 
tion to the administrative officers from 
the university, President Edwin A. Alder- 
mand Dr. Charles G. Maphis, the 
summer quarters, who will have immedi- 
ate charge, there will advisory 
board prominent educators and men 
and women who are recognized in pub- 
lic affairs, from all sections of 
the country and from both political par- 
ties, who will assist in determining the 
program. 
Governor 


along 
be na- 


be 
lines 


dean of 
be an 


ol 


selected 


“Harry Flood Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, has agreed to serve as chairman of 
the advisory and the following 
persons have already accepted member- 
ship: 

C. Bascom Slemp, 
“to President Coolidge 
Member British 


board, 


former secretary 
; Vicountess Astor, 
Parliament; Albert C, 
Ritchie, Governor of Maryland; Nicholas 
Murray Builer, president of Columbia 
University; Carter Senator from 
Virginia; Harry W. Chase, president of 
the University of North Carolina; Junius 
P. Fishburn, editor, World News, presi- 
dent of the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce; Henry W. Anderson, former 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral; R. Walton Moore, Member of Con- 
gress, Eighth District of Virginia; Clar- 
ence Poe, editor, The Progressive 
Farmer; Douglas S. Freeman, editor, 
Richmond News-Leader; James Couzens, 
Senator from Michigan; Edwin Mims, 
professor, Vanderbilt University, 
author of The Advancing South; Mary 
Cc. B. Munford, member Board of Visi- 
tors. University of Virginia; Stuart G., 
Gibboney, president, Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation; Bruce Williams, professor 
of political science, University of Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Murray Boocock, vice 
dent, 
LeRoy Hodges, managing director, Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce; John 
Stuart Bryan, president and publisher 
of the Richmond News-Leader; A.~ 
Murphee, president of the University 
Florida; Glenn Grank, president, lt 
sity of Wisconsin; Mrs. Medill MeCar-. 
mick, Republican National Committee. 
woman from Illinois; Mrs. Anthony 
Wayne Cook, former president general, 


Glass, 


a Way, 


and | 


presi- | 
Cooperative Education Association; | 
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Advertising Nevvs 
Continuation of report of Federal 
Frade Commission hearings of charges 
alleging wofair advertising methods by 
publishers and their advertising repre- 
sentatives. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


' 
Aeronautics 

Assistant Secretary of Navy explains 
function airplane in) maval 
as for expansion of operations rather 
than reduction in time of carrying out 
yperations. 


ot service 


{, Col,.2 
reports 


Page 
of Comme 
of civil ai” Service routes 

showing Germany and 
in lead in mileage, 
Page 3. Col..t 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce fur- 
nishes statistics of American aircraft 
mileage, showing both civil and military 
planes flew nearly 50,000,000 miles. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
for first week 
by good-will 


Depariment ree 
compilation 
in Europe, 


France fat 


Itinerary announced 
of tour United States 
plane New York. 


of 


Pa 4, Col. 6 

Charles Lindbergh acknowledges 
congratulatory President 
Coolidge and other govern ment officials. 
Page 3, Col. ¢ 


ze 


messages of 


Agriculture 
Executives of the 
meree of the United States present plan 
to President Coolidge for 
rehabilitation Mis 

area 


Chamber of Com- 


the economic 


of s=ippi flooded 


Col. 1 


ot 


Page 1, 
reports capacity 
livestock is 
strictions 


Forest Service 
forest ranges to 
greatly increased 
grazing. 


sustain 
by re of 
Page 5, Col. 1 
against gipsy 
im 1:33 Vermont 
towns 
Page 
Ag adie. 
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and brown 
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report s 
American 
in France. 


Page 5, Col. 


ural Economic 
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Bureau of Agricult s 
jutlines regulations to prevent 


yf agricultural produce. 


dump 4 


Page 

Thirty-nine associations formed 
cooperative marketing nuts. 
Page 


Anti-Trust Laics 


1, Col. 


of 


, Col. 2 


report of 


ot 


Federal 
charges 


Continuation of 
Trade Commission hearing 
alleging unfair advertising methods by 
pub! lisine ors and their advertising repre- 
sentati 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Antomotive Industr y 


Spanish decree changes 


vehicles. 


tax on ns 
tor 
Page. 3, Col. 6 


Barkin g-Finanice 


in Houston 
“holds dis- 


par 


Board of Tax Appeals, 
Belt & ‘Terminal Ry. Co., 
count on bonds purchased 
and retired renthe year is 
incoome—also that sinking 
made to trustee are 
red as earned rather than paid-ir 


below 
not taxable 
fund pay- 
its to be con- 
rplus. 
o, Col. - 
of Court of 
re Topas et 


Page 
Continuation of decision 
Appeals, Second Circuit, in 
als Vv. 
privileged to set off claims against non- 
residemt bank before deposits in local | 
to pay wool discounts. 
Page 
Chamber 


bank 
11, Col. 1 
Executives of the of Com- 
erce of the United States present plan 


the 


economic 


certificates on 


June 15. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Continuation of statement by Direc- 
torate of 


~onomic 


Reichsbank on the 
in 


German 
situation Germany. 

P age FCO: 
Financial situation caused by depres- 
in Japan is only 


during moratorium. 


sion slightly 


than 


better 


Page 7, 
u: 


Col. 74 
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Treasury. 


Statement iited 


Page 7, Col. 
Summiary of fimancial statistics 
Camden, N. J, 
Page 7, Col. 
Weekly condition statement a “Pi 
eral Reserve banks 
® age 7, Col. 
Foreign exchange rat« 
Pi ige 7, Col. 
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m 
to President C oolidge for 
rehabilitation of Mis: =sippi flooded 
area, 

Page 1, Col. 1 
Secretary of Treasury ays that 

usual quarterly operations will occa | 
sion the issuance of 


Daughters of the American Revolution; | 
Mrs. Nellie 
nor of Wyoming; 


vr of 


Tayloe Ross. former Goyer. | 


Lindsay Rogers, 
public law, 
Mrs. Mabel Walker 
ant Attorney 
Democratic 
19245; James 


pro- 
Columbia Univer- 
W illebrandt, | 
John W. 


for Presi- 


General; 
candidate 
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dent, Cox, Democratic | 
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| States and to have them discuss 
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jC stwil Service 
Civil Service Comamission announces 
ests for steam clectric enginemen. 


| Page 2, Col, 4 
Ceal 


General Land Office authorizes leas- 
ing of tract in Colorado. 
| Page 5, Col, 4 
General Land Office offers 40 acres 
of coal land in Montana for lease. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


‘Commerce-T rade 


U nited exports to Far East 
im Mlarch were greater than in same 
| nronth in 1926, but tmports from same 
section dec 


coal 


States 


lined. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Goed demand and nigh prices charac- 
; terize tin situation in British Malay 
luring 1926, 

Page 9, Col. 6 
of Agriculture reports 
superior grades of American 
can be profitably sold in France. | 

Page 5, Col. 2 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
outlines regulations to prevent dumping | 
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of agricultural produce. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
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Colombian gov- 


U nited States ranks 
of railway to 
rnment. 
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Page 6, Col. 4 
Expansion reported in Polish foreign 
trade. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
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Congress 
c 
Senator Robinson favors study of 
flood control by Senate and House Com- 
m Congress 


ittees before convenes. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


. 
Construction 
Senator Edwards writes Newark 
builders association that he favors 
Congressional resolution to assure use 


of American-made products in Gov- 


ernment cons struction. 
“ 


Page 1, Col. 
Bureau of Standards finds cigarette 
eater fire hazard than cigar. 


Page 1, Col. 
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lc ourt Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
eage 10. 
Nee special Inde ' 


on Page 
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Decisiois & 


of 


Stone 


the United States, 
re U.S. v. & Downer Co. et 
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Comptroller General disallows claim 
for insurance premium for English em- 
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District Court. Pa., in re Rieck v. 
Heiner, holds life imsurance premiums 
not deductible business expense. 
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District Court, La. in re Elmer 
Candy Co. Fauntleroy, holds price 
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candy, is proper basis for tax computa- 
tion. 
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Six tracts comprising 114,638 acres 
in Arizona to be opened to entry. 
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General Land Office authorizes leas- 
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surplus. 
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land. 
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Shipping 
Shipping Board rescinds order requir- 
ing steamship lines in intercoastal trade 
to file schedules of actual maximum 
rates, upon representations that new 
schedules are being proposed. 
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Tariff 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re U. S. v. Stone & Downer Co. et 
al., holds that judgment of Court of 
Customs Appeals in prior suit does not 
act as estoppel by res judicata against 
Government in subsequent suit involv- 
ing the same customs classification. 
Page 10 
divergent 
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Supreme Court of the United States, 
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al, holds that judgment of Court of 
Customs Appeals in prior suit does not 
act as estoppel by res judicata against 
Government in subsequent suit involv- 
ing the same cusioms classification. 
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Continuation of report of Federal 
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alleging unfair advertising methods by 
oublishers and their advertising repre- 
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\Water Power 

Senator Norris suggests that Federal 
Power Commission await Congressional 
action before granting permit for 
| hydro-electric power plant at Great 
| Falls, in Potomac River. 
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Senator Edwards to  Intro- 


duce Resolution Favoring 
American Goods in 

Government Work. 

1.] 

Association and 

As- 


[Continued from Page 


Builders’ Supply 
the Portland Cement Manufacturers’ 
sociation.’ 

Senator Edwards’ letter follows: 

Mr. J.-M. Reilly, Director, Mason Ma- 
Dealers’ Ass’n., Newark, N. J. 
dear Mr. Reilly: Let me acknowl. 
receipt of your note of the 10th 
memorandum outlining the 
the Mason Material Dealers’ 
in New Jersey in regard to 
Wood’s Bill, House Con- 
Resolution 51, and advise that 
have a copy of Congressman 
Wood’s Resolution on my desk and have 

studied its porvisions. 
No Action Was Taken. 

The Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
to which Committee Congressman 
Wood’s Resolution was referred, advises 
me that no action whatever was taken 
the Resolution and that apparently 
serious effort was put forth to re- 
consideration by the Lower Cham- 
ber. Furthermore the Bill Clerk of the 
Senate advises that the Resolution did 
not come over to the Senate and conse- 
received no consideration from 
the Upper Chambeu. 

But you must remember that the last 
session of the 69th Congress was a short 
session and a large nwi&ber of meritori- 
ous Measures were unasted upon prior 
to adjournment March 4. And this in- 
action was in no small degree due to the 
which held up the _ business 
of the Senate during the last two or 
three weeks of the session. 


My 


enclosing 
position 
Association 


of 


current 


no 


Favors Wood Resolution. 


Let me say that I am not only heart- 
ily in favor of the Wood Re solution 
which resolves: 

“That it is the sense of the Congress 
of the United States that the Govern- 
ment of the United States in its pur- 
chases should avoid by every fair means 
the encouragement of foreign materials 
in competition with American products; 
and that it is the sense of the Congress 
that American materials should be speci- 
fied in calling for bids on Government 
construction.” 
but I earnestiy feel that the 
should outline a policy whereby the use 
of domestic manufactured materials 
should be encouraged in all Government 
constructions. Our manufacturers are 
among the heaviest taxpayers and why 
should not the Government encourage 
their business by awarding them con- 
tracts when their materials can be used 
in Government constructions just as well 
as foreign importations. 

If your 


Government 


Associatio deems it advisable 
I shall be very happy to consider any 
request coming from your Association 
to the effect that I sponsor a resolution, 
similar to the Wood resolution, in the 
Senate next sion, because I believe 
that the ‘“thome town” spirit skould be 
encouraged in America so that those who 
pay the bills of government operation 
could reap all the benefits ae panels 


Mr. MecCarl Disallows 


Claim for Premium 


‘Rules Funds Not Available for 


Payment of Health Insur- 
ance at Consulate. 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, J. R. MeCarl, disallowed 
a claim for premiums on heaith insur- 
ance for British employes of the con- 
sulate at Southampton, according to a 
ruling just submitted to the Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg. 

The disallowances were made for the 
reason that the appropriations under 
the Department of State were not con- 
sidered available for expenditures of 
such a nature, Mr. McCarl said. Mr, 
McCarl declared that ‘the does not feel 
justified in authorizing continuance of 
such payments unless and until the same 
shall have been=specifically approved by 
legislative enactment.”’ 

In making this announcement, 
McCarl said: 

The United States in the capacity of 
employer of subjects of foreign coun- 
tries in United States consulates, em- 
bassies, etc., abroad, is not required to 
comply with laws of foreign govern- 
ments requiring employers to pay pre- 
miums on.old age and health insurance 
for employes, and consequently, appro- 
priations under the Department of State 


Mr, 


; are not available for payment of such 


premiums. 


Sales of Steel F arniture 
Shown Deer 


April shipments of _ steel-furniture 
stock goods, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by 33 manufacturerg 
in the “business group,” were $2,849,536, 
as compared with $3,080,931 in March 
and $2,782,167 in April, 1926, according 
to an announcement made May 22. April 
shipments of shelving, compiled from 
the reports of 15 companies, it was said, 
were $677,745, as compared with $690, 
783 in March and $699,370 a year ago. 


‘assed in April 
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